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CHAPTER I. 

Canzon b' uom trovi in buo amor viver quieto, 
Di, — mori — mentre se* lieto, 
Che morte a tempo ^ non duol, ma rif ugio, 
E chi ben puo morir, non cercLi indugio. 

Il Fetrabca. 

Dia llama d otro dia, 

Y asl llama j encadena 
Llanto & Uanto, 

Y pena a pena. 

CaLDERON BELLA BaBCA. 

VOIRON S received our wanderers hos- 
pitably, and, ere many hours were sped, 
father and son found themselves at Aix les 
Bains. 

Reluctantly did they leave the beauteous 
Lac de Bourget, its blue waters reflecting 
every surrounding object on its crystal sur- 
face, its sedgy margin, its overhanging 
hiUs, whose sides and ravines smalt-tinted, 
the eye luxuriates in gazing upon ; the 
sharp, extraordinary peaks of the Dent du 
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Chat ; Haute Combe, that ancient place of 
sepulture of the kings of Savoy, and their 
cradle in the castle of Chamb^ry. But time 
pressed, and they sped on to Geneva and 
thence to Chamounix. Who ever beheld the 
monarch of snow-mountains, mighty Mont 
Blanc, without emotion ? 

Our travellers were absorbed in it, and 
could not satiate themselves in the contem- 
plation, of its grandeur. In the full blaze of 
noon, in the blue-grey twilight, in the cold 
white moonlight, equally awful does its 
hoary immensity and immobility appear t 
Unchanging in its ice and snows, tempests 
break wildly over its giant head in vain ! 
while the distant roll of the avalanche, the 
noisy voice of the river Arve beneath, the 
wan aspect of the frozen sea above them, 
the forked lightning that occasionally played, 
and darted hither and thither, while the 
whole valley rang with loud peals of thunder, 
chilled the heart of Joscelyn with a nameless 
dread. 

They remained three days prisoners in 
the hotel, with the rain pelting down 
furiously at intervals, employing their leisure 
in writing to their absent ones, — Monsieur 
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de la Bivi^re to liis wife and friends; 
Joscelyn to his sister and Lord and Lady 
]N'ortliain severally. 

Does it not sometimes happen that we 
tear up a letter without a moment's reflec- 
tion, if it be of a trifling nature ? and 
bewail its loss by -and -by as a life-long 
calamity, because the hand that traced it lies 
stilled for ever, and that letter was its last. 

Does it not also sometimes occur to us, 
on receipt of a letter from those at a dis- 
tance, to hold it religiously in safe keeping 
until a successor arrives to gladden our 
eyes and heart P Does it not sometimes 
bring with it a sort of presage of sorrowful 
inquiry into the dim ftiture, lest it should be 
the last we may ever receive ? 

Madame de la Eivi^re stored that letter 
with unusual precaution in her bureau, upon 
a layer of lavender. 

Their fourth morning woke up father and 
son to cloudless sunshine and calm. By five 
o'clock they were en route for the Mont- 
anvert and the Mer de Glace, Their ascent 
was managed well, though, as most know, 
both rugged and precipitous, and they 
marched bravely and satisfactorily over the 
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waves of that frozen sea, which never 
melts, but yields here and there, in green 
crevasses, and depths awful to look down into 
and " unfathomable in profundity,", while 
over their heads rose "immeasurable alti- 
tude." Their return was to be accom- 
plished by a different route, straight down 
the mountain's side. They set off amidst 
much merriment, clasping the guides* arms, 
and steadying themselves on the left side 
with their respective alpenstocks, — sturdy 
helps to mountain climbing and descent, — 
well planted in the ground. Thus linked 
and steadied, off they slid on their heels, in 
order to visit at the bottom the green glacier 
and Ohrysopas Cave, whence issues the green, 
foaming Arveyron. 

Alas ! in so doing, the untrustworthy 
staff M. de la Riviere supported himself by, 
snapped in the middle of the dangerous 
pass ; he was jerked violently forward, lost 
his hold of the helping arm, and, rolling 
over, was precipitated head foremost to the 
bottom of the awful declivity and there lay 
motionless. 

When poor Joscelyn, with the guides, 
reached him, they attempted to revive him 
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with Kirschen water from their flasks. But, 
alas ! all was over. The loyal heart had 
ceased to beat. The lips, once so musically 
eloquent with the words of wisdom, were 
closed for ever ! 

Poor Joscelyn still hoped against hope. 
The guides constructed a sort of litter with 
their alpenstocks and umbrellas, making 
the ends fast with the rope no Swiss journeys 
without, laid on them all the coats and plaids 
they could muster, 'depositing the unfortunate 
gentleman upon the top of all, carefully and 
tenderly, his imhappy son walking beside it 
immersed in grief, agonised by the horror 
and suddenness of the catastrophe. 

On nearing the hotel, the sad procession 
met an English medical man abroad for his 
hoKday, who had just come, and strolled out 
to catch his first glimpse of the father of 
mountains by the pale light of a young 
moon. 

The men stopped and laid their burthen 
down. The doctor made brief examination 
of the sufferer, offering to accompany 
Joscelyn and do all he could. In his own 
mind he knew life to be extinct, and saw 
that the neck had been instantaneously 
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broken. Still, to soften the blow, he told the 
young man he would make a minute ezami- 
nation indoors, when his father was laid on 
the bed. Accordingly, thither was he borne ; 
yet none witnessed the pitiful sight but knew 
for a certainty that the mourning youth they 
so compassionated was fatherless, and his 
mother, whoever she might be, a widow. 

Once upstairs before the bed, the kindly 
doctor applied himself to further examina- 
tion, and then, as gently as possible, broke 
the truth to the son. 

" It was instantaneous I " he began. 
^^ He was spared pain. What a fine man ! 
Frame, face, figure. Few are cast in so 
perfect a mould. Death nmst have been 
instantaneous. No distortion of limb or 
countenance I What a handsome face I I 
grieve for you, young gentleman. Grieve 
very truly. And for your family. Are 
there more of you ? '* 

"Oh 1 my mother 1 '* gasped Joscelyn, 
sobs breaking his utterance* " Oh I my 
little Rosa ! Poor mother I Poor sister I " 

The doctor, much touched, remained with 
Joscelyn till three in the morning, assisting, 
with the landlord, a respectable individual. 
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in making aU the necessary arrangements 
in the chamber of death, ordering the shell 
and coffin for removal to England, and 
proffering assistance in writing to firiends 
at home, — all gladly accepted by the forlorn 
youth, — mother and sister excepted. To 
their sorrow he consecrated his own 
mighty grief* The little hours were fast 
waning when the doctor left the room, after 
exacting a promise from Joscelyn that he 
would swallow a small potion to calm his 
nerves, and lie down for a space in his 
bed. There were two in the room, the 
hotel being full of strangers, so father and 
son had perforce occupied one apartment. 

After the doctor left, his grief, which he 
had striven reticently to rein in before the 
friendly stranger, broke its boimds. Kneel- 
ing beside his father, he bowed his head 
over the cold hand and wept like a girl. 
After the paroxysm had subsided, he rose 
up and paced the floor. Suddenly he smote 
his breast : 

^^ Insensible and selfish that I am! My 
poor mother! Great God! give me 
strength ; for tell her I must. The stroke 
will Mil her. Help me, my God, to word 
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my dreadful intelligence to prepare her for 
the worst, which must follow. 

Drawing his chair to the table he un- 
locked his desk and began to write. His 
tender heart beating with agitation, his eyes 
dim with tears : 

" Most beloved mother, — 

"We are here at Chamounix, and 
have been up the Montanvert ^" 

Here he stopped. A mist came over his 
eyes, and a deluge of tears choked him. 
** What shall I say next ? How shall I say 
it ? " He meditated, dried his eyes, and began 
again. 

" I am sorry to say my father has had 
an accident. There is an English doctor 
here, and he says he had better go home. 
I can't write more now, I am so busy 
packing and paying, but I will telegraph to- 
morrow or next day, which day you are to 
expect us. 

" Your ever affectionate son, 



**J. DE LA RiVliEB. 
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Letter after letter was scrawled and torn 
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up, before he could satisfy himself he had 
suflSciently veiled the dismal truth. 

He read this last one over twice, and it 
seemed to him she could only guess illness, 
but would not penetrate the fact that death 
lay hidden in the folds of so brief a despatch. 
Therefore he sealed, stamped, and directed it 
for the early post. 

By times he fell on his knees and prayed 
fervently, weeping the while. At length, 
with a heart and head aching and throbbing 
alike, with a body jaded by fatigue, fast- 
ing and unspeakable anguish of mind, h& 
threw himself on his bed in his dressing- 
gown, and slept the sleep of exhausted 
nature. 

The first beams of day which entered the 
small casement roused him from a broken 
slumber of a couple of. hours. 

Starting up, his eyes fell on the prostrate- 
form of his dead father, so full of life and 
health, enjoyment, and loving kindness barely 
twelve hours before. 

He rubbed his eyes as though to efface 
some horrible dream. Then he arose and 
refreshed his swollen lids by bathing them. 
Then he sat down to think, and a great 
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calm came over him. He knew be had 
work to do, and he meant to do it. 

Joscelyn resembled his mother entirely 
in his concentrated character. Walking in 
the plain path of duty had more charm for 
bis gentle nature than the aspirations and 
strivings after pleasure and worldly ad- 
vancement felt by most men. 

He was undemonstrative, with deep feel- 
ings. Conscientious in the tenderest sense, 
he recoiled from an act of unkindness 
towards another as from an infamy, and 
he was literally "pure in heart." His 
whole thoughts were centred in his adored 
mother, and bent upon how best to shield 
her and Rosa, who worshipped her father, 
from premature or additional pain. 

Poor Joscelyn felt very forlorn ; not even 
a servant with him ! How should he, in his 
agony of despair and grief, get the body to 
England, all those weary miles by him- 
self, — ^unaided. 

But good angels guard us. Good Samari- 
tans start up when we least expect it, — and 
so it fell out with Joscelyn. 

While pondering, he heard a gentle tap 
at the door, — the clock now just struck 
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six in the village dmrch tower, — ^and, as 

the door opened slowly and softly, he saw, 

with a joy unspeakable, the more that it was 

nnlooked for, the kind sympathising face 

of his friend Viscount de Vehrens, who 

walked in. 

Coming up to Joscelyn, he embraced him 

warmly: 

^* My dear feUow ! How lucky I came 
here 1 Poor old boy ; don't grieve so. 
Stay your tears. Poor old fellow I *' — his 
own eyes fiUing. " I am sorry for you. 
Your poor father I How sad ! How I feel 
for you ! my poor Joss ! " 

Disengaging himself from his heart-broken 
friend, he approached the other bed rever- 
ently, to gaze upon the features of the dead, 
— so cold ; so placid. 

" I say, Joscelyn, it's enough to sober a 
wild young fellow like me to see a sight like 
this. I do feel for you, old Joss." And 
here a choking sensation in his throat 
stopped further utterance. 

" God's will be done I It is a hard blow 
to bear," Joscelyn sighed out, " and I must 
take the body home and break it all to 
my mother and sister. Do you know any- 
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body here I could hire and trust to ga 
with me; for I have no servant or 
acquaintance whatever, — the medical man 
excepted. We came for pleasure, a short 
trip only, and brought no one. Oh, 
my God, what a finale ! It will kill my 
mother, and it breaks my heart to think of 
my little Rosa." 

" My dear Joscelyn, I am here for the first 
time in my life ; don't know a creature ; only 
come out of my usual way to bring my sister 
Frances out of the deadly-lively routine of 
her home life, Fm no great shakes, as you 
know, in a general way; but you know I 
have a heart safe to find on occasion, and 
you will not refuse to trust me. FU go back 
with you myself. Frances and I only arrived 
last night, and I never heard then what was 
going on, for we were very much knocked up, 
went to bed that w.e might be off* early some- 
where or other this morning. I met the 
English doctor moving about on your landing 
by your door, and couldn't think what he 
was at, so I asked him if somebody was ill, 
and he told me your sad story. Then I came 
on and tapped; and, dear old fellow, I'll 
send Frances over to Clarens, we've friends 
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• 

there in a pleasant villa, and I'll go back to 
England with you, and return by-and-by to 
fetch her, when I've seen you safe at Green- 
yews, She's a good girl; she won't mind 
it; and she'll find plenty to sketch round 
Montreux, and that's all she cares about." 

" Oh, De Vehrens, you are kind 1 * A 
friend for trouble, and a brother for ad- 
versity,' sayeth Holy Writ. You are both to 
me, dear, good Graudentius ! " 

" Nay, not over goodi only very fond of 
you, old Joss ! I suppose we shall start the 
day after to-morrow," he added softly, 

"Yes; but I must wait for the proper 
coffin, the outside one. Ah, poor father ! " 
his tongue faltered, while his heavy eyes 
drooped again, tear-laden. 

The excellent doctor then rapped, and 
was welcomed with pressure of hands. 

"I wanted to see all was right," said he. 
^* Ah, my young friend, sleep has not visited 
you much ! Poor fellow ! poor fellow I I have 
just come to teU you the shell is ready ; and 
if this gentleman will help us, we will lay 
your father's body in it at once. Sad thing, 
sir! Shocking occurrence 1 But not un- 
usual among these mountains. It has been 
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my lot to witness three other appalliiig 
catastrophes. These pleasant adventures 
too frequently have fatal terminations. I 
did not venture to order a leaden or oaken 
coffin, not knowing your pleasure, or whether 
the body were to be removed elsewhere for 
interment ; but I am ready to do anything 
I can for you. To-morrow, I am sorry to 
say, I must leave this, for I am going to 
Geneva to see a patient for whom I am 
summoned." 

" I will do all that, sir,*' Lord de Vehrens 
repHed ; *a am here to help my friend, 
M. Joscelyn de la Riviere ; I am Viscount de 
Vehrens ; tell me your name, and I will ask 
a favour of you/' 

" I am Dr. Gage, and quite at your ser- 
vice, my Lord, My wife and I came here 
for a short excursion, and I was telegraphed 
for this morning to see an old patient, who 
is not in extremis, but who wishes his German 
medico to meet me.'* 

" In that case, will you take charge of my 
sister. Lady Frances de Vehrens, as far as 
Montreux? We have friends there, who 
will receive her during my temporary ab- 
sence, for I have promised to convoy my 
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friend here and Hs mournful consignment 
to England, and I do not wish to send my 
courier away with Lady Frances, as I must, 
if she had no other escort than her maid. 
She is asleep, and knows nothing of all this." 

" Most wilHngly will I take charge of the 
young lady, and see her safely deposited with 
her friends. The train stops at Montreux, 
and is in the town positively. My wife and 
I will do all in our power to render her 
journey agreeable." 

"Very much obliged to you. Doctor 
Gage.'' 

Who added : 

"I am at your service entirely, M. de 
la Rivifere, while I am here. I should hke you 
to sleep better to-night, and shall endeavour 
to get you another room, which done, I will 
order you some breakfast, shall I? And 
I'll watch here for you while you go and 
refresh yourself, and lie down a little aflber 
it. ril keep watch, never fear! Now I'll 
go and arrange it all, so adieu for the 
minute." 

Both shook hands warmly with the worthy 
physician, and De Vehrens issued forth with 
him, to order breakfast in his sitting-room, 
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and bespeak tlie fitting coffin for tlie transfer 
ofthe corpse to England. 

"Back in half an hour, dear Joss," were 
his parting words ; " my courier shall keep 
watch, never fear, in our absence/* 

Lady ^Frances de Vehrens had a charming 
disposition. She was much pained by the 
pale, sorrow-laden countenance of her bro- 
ther's friend, on meeting him for the first 
time at the breakfast-table, and longed in 
true, homely fashion, to comfort him under 
so irreparable a loss. 

She entered warmly into the scheme for 
her removal to Clarens, proposing herself to 
postpone her long-cherished desire of making 
the ascent of Mont Blanc, as far as lady 
climbers can go ; and she would not for 
worlds have selfishly deprived M. de la 
Rivifere of her brother's support and com- 
pany on his sad pilgrimage homeward. 
Consequently Dr. and Mrs. Grage took pos- 
session of her the following morning, escort- 
ing her to the station, where her friends, 
duly apprised by Lord de Vehrens, were in 
waiting to welcome her. 

On the day after, that being the fourth 
from the occurrence, all was conipleted 
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by the rather slow master joiner of the vil- 
lage, and poor Monsieur de la Riviere's body, 
enclosed in an oaken coffin of immense 
solidity ; a clergyman, waudering like them- 
selves, read the service over it ; and the two 
friends, with the helpful courier, started 
with it on its long journey. 

According to promise, the young man 
telegraphed to his mother; but, alas ! Swiss 
post-offices do not always fulfil their duties 
punctually and regularly. 

They entered the train at the nearest 
point, and poor bereaved Joscelyn, utterly 
broken down by grief, continuous fasting, 
and sleeplessness, passed into a sound slum- 
ber, when seated with his trusty comrade 
beside him. On they steamed, with little 
stoppage or difficulty ; but, when they neared 
Havre, it required all De Vehrens's skill and 
tact to keep Joscelyn calm and quiet, so 
overwhelming was his apprehension of the 
effect this sudden shock might have on his 
darling motherj should the funeral cortege 
chance to arrive before his warning letter 
and later telegram. With every mile 
his apprehension increased, his heart beat 
quicker, and by the time they reached 

VOL. III. 
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Greenyews his agination became uncon- 
trollable. 

Poor Joscelyn, this was his first initiation 
into affliction! His first draught of that 
hitherto unsealed fountain of bitter waters 
that henceforward must be drunk at inter- 
vals to the dregs, while we, poor mortals, 
remain denizens of earth. 
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CHAPTER n.- 

KiEN ne m'est plus j 
Plus ne m'est rien. 

Valentine de Valois {after the 
death of her htishani). 

Fuente frida, fuente Mda, 
FueDte frida, y con dolor 
Do todos, las avecicas 
Yan tomar consolacion* 
Solo es la Tortolica, 
Que esta viuda y con dolor. 

Gaboilaso de la Yega. 

IT was a heavenly day towards the middle 
of September, Summer had glided so 
warmly into autumn that scarce a shade of 
red tinged the Virginian creeper, trailing 
over the trellised verandah of a pretty villa, 
between wreaths of passion-flowers and 
Spanish jessamine, mingling with honey- 
suckle and purple clematis. The only 
token given by the season lay in the few 
crumpled brown leaves dropped from sundry 
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ancient hornbeams over the gravel walk, 
and in the mixture of asters and chrysanthe- 
mums with tlie stiU blooming summer 
flowers in the parterre. 

The charm of early morning was upon the 
dwelling, in which two ladies were break- 
fasting, and the wrens, hopping in and out 
of the creepers, and robins, perched on 
the topmost honeysuckle, sang their brief, 
sweet carols jubilantly. It wore a sunny 
aspect, being of white stone with a pillared 
porch, green Venetian blinds outside, and 
curtains of snowy white embroidered muslin 
within from the Vale of Tarare, whose soft 
undulations fanned into the rooms all sorts 
of fragrant garden waftures. 

A smooth-shaven lawn sloped down to a 
purling rivulet, into whose waters the 
swallows were dipping their wings as they 
threaded the tea-roses that decked the green, 
beguiled into delaying their final flight by 
the lingering warmth. 

Siz immense orange-trees, in tubs, stood 
immediately facing the house; the broad 
central walk down to the stream, and along 
its brink, being adorned with philoreas and 
bays, laurestiQus and myrtles in green tubs, 
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all clipped to substitute the oranges in 

winter. 

Three beds, carefully tended, were laid 
out on either hand, and supplemented on 

the right side of the house facing west by a 
large £itchen-garden and orchard, in which 
pears and apples were ripening and redden- 
ing, all of which likewise sloped towards the 
streamlet and southern sun. Along this, 
at the bottom, ran a deUghtf ul covered alley, 
a hundred feet in length, of close-clipped 
hornbeams, arching and meeting overhead, 
quite impervious to wind or weather on all 
sides. 

The house itself was small and compact, 
built of brick, picked out with white stone. 
Its basement consisted of drawing and 
dining room, a study, and pretty entrance- 
hall, whence sprang an easy stone staircase. 
Above were five bedrooms, one split into 
two dressing-rooms. 

The oflBces lay in the rear of the house, 
£a.cing the highroad, which made them 
cheerfiil. They were partially screened by 
a yew and privet hedge, closely trimmed, 
with a regiment of acacias planted at 
intervals, equidistant, with parasol-shaped 
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heads, and the like flanked the short drive 
up to the house. 

Passers-by never failed to peer in over the 
well-kept, pretty demesne, with the remark : 
" That is like a French habitation ; '' and 
so it was, the abode of the De la Rivieres. 

Situated so as to look over a pleasant 
valley, the views from it were lovely. A 
semicircle of low hills and breezy downs 
gave endless variety to them, whether the 
spring barley waved in prismatic colours, or 
the golden grain of August contended for 
effect, standing up amongst the scarlet 
poppies, and blue cornflowers ; whether 
sheep roamed in flocks over the hillsides, 
or creaking wagons bore off the new-mown 
hay from the lowlands, flinging its perftime 
across the meadows, — it ever abounded in 
rural life-pictures, more or less animated 
according to the seasons. 

Larks carolled over it as they mounted 
into the sky, and the little rills, wherein 
myosotis and meadow-sweet sprang up 
luxuriantly, made music as they trilled 
under wooden bridges that connected the 
meads. 

Where the hills made occasional dips and 
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brgaks, tender blue horizons filled them up. 
To the westward rose several knolls, crowned 
by clumps of old fir-trees, whose ruddy stems 
aiid dark foliage glowed with eastern splen- 
dour in the sunset of warm summer evenings. 

The village church occupied a rismg 
ground, called " God's Hill," just behind the 
house, on the opposite side of the road by 
which you entered. 

Two magnificent old yew-trees, which for 
centuries had overshadowed the graves with 
their branching arms, had given the name 
of Greenyews to the whole place. 

The two ladies, who had just finished 
breakfast in their pretty study, were dressed 
in the simplest, freshest of attire, looking as 
Frenchwomen only ever look, as though a 
stroke of the wand had put their gowns on 
without wrinkle or crumple. The elder lady 
was robed in a dove-coloured silk, shot with 
the shifting hues of the ring-dove's neck, 
that well became her exquisitely fair com- 
plexion. Her cambric cufis and collar were 
spotless, and her musUn apron, deftly em- 
broidered and frilled, without fold or stain, 
seemed all emblematic of the wearer's purily. 
An air of serene happiness and contentment 
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pervaded her countenance, one of remark- 
able beauty, and majestic figure, faultless in 
its contour. Her crisped and golden hair 
was parted on the delicately fair forehead, 
and simply braided in a roll at the back of 
the well-proportioned head. Her soft, hazel 
eyes looked lovingly about her on all things, 
animate and inanimate, like one who had 
never known a sorrow. Neither had she. 
Her life had been one unbroken dream of 
joy, one exquisite realisation of perfect 
happiness, unclouded by a single sigh, wish, 
or regret. 

There is something in the contemplation 
of a great, unbroken, unchequered human 
happiness, quite as solemn as in that of a 
deep, unfathomable, incurable human woe. 
One feels it to be appalling in view of the 
instability of all earthly, mortal affairs ; and 
of the little dark speck on the horizon that 
may be approaching with a tempest's force, 
yet all unseen or dreamt of. The sorrow 
may be comforted, nay compensated for, in 
after times. The overthrow of a vast, com- 
pact happiness is irremediable, as the repair- 
ing of a fau* temple in its entirety after 
overthrow and destruction by the sudden 
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fihock of an earthquake or man's ruthless 
hand. There are heart-quakes whose scars 
and rents never heal or close amidst the 
general ruin. 

The beauteous woman we have depicted 
has not been visible to our readers for four- 
and-twenty years. Screened from the world, 
as she has Hved, by her happiness, in a 
tranquil home life. Let us present her now 
as the mistress of the Socage la Eivi^re, 
her so-named home, the wife of Anatole de 
la Eivifere, the lovely Alysson Grilderoy, the 
whilom flower of Grassdale, whose debut we 
assisted at in the Thomborough saloons. She 
whose beauty remained untarnished by time 
or care, whose serenity of mind maintained 
its unwrinkled sway, still lovely, sweet, 
and gentle as ever. More matronly, as 
was natural after such a lapse of years, 
but exhibiting the same cloudless brow, 
winning smile, and gracious fascination of 
manner. It was a nature in which self had 
no part. She lived for duty and found her 
contentment in so doing. 

A sweetly pretty girl of twenty, with a 
head of dark brown curls streaked with 
golden threads, stood like a bird on the 
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wing, prepared for flight, on the door-sill of 
a French window opwiing to the ground. 
She darted out and vanished, the light 
drapery of her blue spotted gingham flutter- 
ing about her in the morning air. The little 
tomtits and chaffinches sang there *' cici-bee- 
cici-bee " and " fink-fink,'' as the girl flung 
down a handful of crumbs on the grass, 
dropping down from the verandah, per^g 
on her head, and eager to enjoy the repast 
she always provided them with, and for 
which they had been waiting among the 
leaves and blossoms. This was Bosa, the 
second child bom to the De la Bivi^res, her 
father's darling, her mother's delight. Had 
she been a native of Tara d' Adda in Upper 
Italy, the lads of her village would have 
hung festoons of green leaves and wreaths 
of flowers over her door, according to their 
wont, in graceful homage to her beauty. 

The mother stood fondly watching the 
girl's any movements, when the manservant 
brought in a telegram. Madame de la 
Eivi^re turned pale as she opened it, and 
strove to read its contents. It ran thus : — 

« We are bringing him home, perhaps to- 
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morrow. Be brave, beloved mother, be 

brave ! Bosa and I will help and comfort 

you. 

« Your loving son, 

** JOSCELTN DE IiA ElVIEBE." 

She stood still and transfixed, unable to 
take it in ; the paper, dropping from her trem- 
bling hands, went fluttering on the floor. 
She sank upon a chair, calling, in a hoarse 
whisper : "Eosa ! Eosa ! '* 

But Eosa was pirouetting in and out of 
the rose-bushes in a pas seul, singing blithely 
in her clear, fresh tones, the comical old 
chansonette, " Le petit Oarabi," a drollery 
now niearly forgotten by the many. 

Madame de la Eiviere again, in a voice 
hoarse and broken by emotion, called 
" Eosa ! " but could not move. 

Eosa heard. She flew in through the 
verandah, like a sunbeam, bringing with her 
a scent of flowers, scattered down' with 
glistening dewdrops upon her shining head, 
with its glory of curls. 

<^ Mamma ! what is it P Mamma ! " 

She ran to her mother's side, whisking 
over the telegram, and sending it whirling 
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the other side of the room. Her mother 
pointed to it. Eosa picked it up with a 
Beared face. 

" What does it mean ? Oh ! Mamma 1 " 
And the ready tears fell like rain over her 
Uttle face, so suddenly darkened. 

Eeader, have you ever torn up a letter 
from a beloved one, through misadventure, 
and mourned over it when you knew it could 
never have a successor ? Have you not read 
and re-read the last letter you received with 
tenacious affection and vain longings P 

Poor Madame de la Riviere's thoughts 
flew to that she had but a week previously 
received from her husband, stored carefully 
in her bureau upstairs. She had thought 
the wished-for successor tardy in coming. 

Before Eosa could articulate, their maid, 
Weldon, appeared, with her eyes full of fast- 
dropping tears she strove vainly to suppress, 
and a letter in her hand just brought by the 
village postman. 

Weldon was aware of its contents by the 
telegram communicated to the servants at 
Le Socage, by the vicar, who had also re- 
ceived one; and that their poor master's 
body was on the way to its final resting* 
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place, and might be then nearing G-reen- 
yews. She went up to her mistress, sobbing 
out : " I don't like to give it you, Madame," 
as she presented the fatal missive. It bore 
the postmark of Chamounix five days back, 
and was in her son's handwriting. 

TrerabHng all over, and faint, Madame de 
la Riviere motioned to Eosa to open and 
read it. She, poor child, stopped half-way 
with a great sob. We know the contents 
of that considerate announcement of the 
evil tidings, so need not recapitulate. 

Closing her eyes, Madame de la Eivifere 
sank back in her chair, faintly murmuring : 

" Oh ! my Anatole ! my Anatole ! Gone ! 
gone ! I shall never see thee more I Gone ! 
gone ! " 

Supported by her daughter and maid, both 
pale, trembling, with streaming eyes, she lay 
still, and tearless, and cold, like one in a 
trance. 

All at once there was a stir in the house, 
a noise as of wheels at the front door, suc- 
ceeded by a strange tramphng . sound, as of 
many feet, in the vestibule. A muflBed 
undertone of murmuring voices, suddenly 
hushed as they passed in. 
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Starting up, Madame de la Biviere cried 
out: 

" My God ! what's that ? I hear them I 
They are bringing him home. Let me go ! 
Anatole! Husband! Let me go! He's 
calling me I Don't you hear ? " 

They did hear ; the slow, shuffing tramp 
went on till it stopped in the dining-room. 
There was an awful pause, during which 
poor Alysson sat shivering in the tender 
embrace of her child, with every sense 
strained outwards. 

Some amongst us have heard that soundf 
every stroke of which told on our heart 
with crushing elephantine weight, leaving it 
bruised, bleeding, and weighted with sharp 
sorrow and keen memories, never to be 
forgotten or silenced. One grief there is, 
which, like Aaron's rod, swallows up all 
others, leaving the heart calcined, or blunted 
for ever. 

Suddenly she gave a piercing cry, and a 
vivid flush overspread her face : 

" Oh 1 no, no, he is not gone ; he is here I 
here ! here 1 And I, — I linger, instead of 
flying to him I " 

Starting up, she freed her arms from their 
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loving bonds that would restrain her, and 
made for the door swiftly, distancing her 
weeping companions; but it immediately 
opened, and she found herself clasped in the 
arms of her son. 

Locked in a convulsive embrace^ they 
stood. Joscelyn weeping upon his mother's 
shoulder, while poor agitated little Bosa 
clung to them both, crying pitifully : 

" Oh I mamma I Oh ! brother ! Oh 1 my 
dear papa ! *' 

It was a heartbreaking sight. 

" Mother ! dearest mother ! *' was all 
Josoelyn could say. " Poor Bosa ! Poor 
little sister ! '* 

His mother clung round him, laying her 
pale, tearless face, on his shoulder. At last 
she uttered : 

**Joscelyn, where is he? I see it all 
now. I know it. Dead, dead. Let us go 
to him, Joscelyn. Tell him to come home^ 
Joscelyn. You said he* would." 

" Mother, beloved mother I * Thou shalt 
go to him, but he shall not return to thee.' 
So David comforted himself, so must thou.'' 

He fondly kissed the white lips and half* 
closed eyes, as he spoke. 
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'* Oh ! take me, Anatole ! Take me with 
you!*' she wildly slirieked : "I cannot 
stay here bereft of you." 

And she fainted in her son's arms. 

Poor little Eosa caught her mother's 
listless hand, kissing it over and over 
again, and crying : 

'^ Oh ! Mamma I mamma ! Remember 
tis. Do not forget your poor little Bosa ! 
Poor dear papa ! Poor, poor mamma ! " 

But the mother responded not, and the 
girl burst anew into agonised sobbing, un- 
conscious of all and everything, till a kind 
arm encircled her, and soft kisses were 
pressed upon her sunny head, and Lady 
Northam, who, with her husband, had 
entered the room unperceived, gently whis- 
pered in her ear : 

" Eosa, my darling ! Try not to give way 
so much, for your mother^s sake! Let us 
help to lay her down on the sofa." 

This they accomplished at last; and, 
disengaging her bonnet and cloak. Lady 
Northam sat down by her afflicted friend, 
tenderly, alternately stroking and kissing 
her hands, while the faithful Weldon stood 
at the back of the couch, her own cheeks 
wet with irrepressible tears, bathing her 
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mistress's temples, and holding the vinai- 
grette to her nostrils, till partial revival took 
place. 

Poor lady! He she had so idolised! — 
the life-companion she so worshipped! — 
the Creator in the creature,— he, lying rigid 
in death in his coflBn in the adjacent chamber, 
on the dining-room table, was not paler than 
his sorrow-stricken widow. Every trace of 
colour had deserted her cheeks, and blue 
circles round her eyes told of the unutterable 
woe, and strife of passionate grief within. 
Poor, sweet Alysson 1 

Her little daughter crouched on the floor 
close to Lady Northam, nestled her head 
against her sheltering knee, tightly holding 
her one disengaged hand, and continually 
kissing it. 

Thanks to Lord de Vehrens's kind pro- 
vision, and admirable arrangements, the 
mournful convoy had safely, and as ex- 
peditiously as could be, reached its de- 
stination. 

Lord and Lady Northam and the good 
rector, Mr. Lifebrook, had been apprised and 
summoned by telegram from Dover. They 
were already on the spot, and the body of 

VOL. in. D 
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the late friend and master was received by 
them and by his attached domestics on the 
threshold of the happy home he was never 
more to inhabit and cheer with his living 
presence. 

Everything was prepared for the funeral 
on the morrow. The young Viscount was 
hospitably entertained by Mr. Lifebrook at 
the Rectory, and, after the last sad ceremony, 
and a few parting words to his dear Joscelyn, 
and a night's rest, he would return to his 
sister on the Lake of Geneva. He had 
proved himself a friend in need and in deed ; 
and the good sense he actually possessed, 
and intrinsic goodness of his heart, were never 
more fully proved than by the unobtrusive, 
feeling, yet masterly manner in which he 
performed all the offices of friendship, of 
which poor Joscelyn stood so terribly in need. 

Jaded with rapid travelling, woro out 
with emotion, he could scarcely bear up 
under the spectacle of his mother's intense 
suffering, and no sooner was she deposited 
on the sofa, than Joscelyn sank into a chair, 
and, covering his face with his hands, let 
loose his pent-up feeliugs and sobbed like a 
child. 
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Lord Northam for a few minutes let him 
be. Afterwards, placing one kind hand on 
the young man's shoulders, he said : 

" Joscelyn, this must not go on. It un- 
mans you. You must try to calm yourself, 
my poor boy ! You must have a glass of 
wine, and come out into the garden with me. 
You have two to think for, Joscelyn. If 
you don't rest, my poor lad, you will make 
yourself seriously ill, overcome as you are by 
the heat, and hurry, and all this misery, and 
become, perhaps, an additional burthen on 
the poor mourner you and we love so well. 
Come ! " 

And he administered a reviving glass to 
the young man, Weldon had run out to fetch. 

" Try and swallow a bit of biscuit. Try 
and calm yourself, Joscelyn. Tou must set 
an example to little Eosa. There, my poor 
fellow, dry your eyes! Mother will be 
better presently. Let us leave her and 
Kosa to the women, and come out with me 
into the garden. The cooler air will revive 
you. We'll sit in Eosa's kiosk, and your 
aching temples will cease to throb so 
violently." 

Throwing one arm round the young man's 

D 2 
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shoulder, Lord Northam drew him out of 
doors, and they strolled down to the rivulet's 
bank, graced not long before by the elegant 
summer-house her loving parent had brought 
from Paris for his daughter's favourite retreat, 
on her last birthday. It had been a thatched 
little hermitage at the end of the pleached 
alley, her resort in summer, where she 
learned her lessons and delighted herself in 
sitting, twining the clematis round it, and 
watching the wrens building their nests inside. 
It was her Robinson Crusoe hut; now a 
pretty latticed structure of wire- work, painted 
green and gold, had taken its place. But 
Bosa never felt sure she liked it so well as her 
old rustic seat, though it would have been 
ungrateful to confess as much. 

Here Joscelyn recounted to Lord Northam 
the doleful particulars of his father's fatal 
fall. They communed long together, and the 
Earl, who was privy to every particle of his 
deceased friend's will and wishes, unknown, 
of course, to Joscelyn, remarked that he 
thought the children would never get their 
mother to reside here after her great loss. 
Everything would so remind her of the 
departed being she had lived for, in such 
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perfect love and trust, and lamented now 
with such intensity of affection. 

•* In fact, Joscelyn, I don't think it 
advisable that you should, my boy, at all 
events. You have elected to enter into holy 
orders, and I wish to tell you, without loss 
of time, what your dear father already knew, 
that you are the destined successor of my 
late chaplain, and I mean to induct you into 
my living of Fair Ladies." 

Joscelyn looked up with wistful eyes. 

" Stop ! no thanks, hear me out. Consider 
me your second father, as I was his bosom 
fiiend. Your mother is to have all, every- 
thing for her life. Her parents ar^ still hale 
and hearty, thank God ! At their death, she 
will be very rich. She is to live on here 
with Eosa. At her death Le Socage will be 
your joint property ; and your father most 
wisely arranged that if she married first, 
you J being an absentee on account of your 
profession, she should be your tenant at a 
minimum rent, looking after things for your 
and her joint interests and benefit. So 
that the dear old place shall not sink into 
nothingness or ruin, through neglect or bad 
tenancy. Unless she marries a man of 
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fortune, with a place bf her own, and you a 
lady of fortune sufficient to enable yon to 
keep up two places. 

"After the harrowing ! ceremony ot 
to-morrow, your &ther's win wiU be read^ 
and you will . hay e had leisure to turn these 
things over in your aind, and come to a 
decision so as to shape your course. 
' "I know what I * tell you to be correctj 
and there is nobody 1 shall so much like to 
have near me, my dear fellowi as yourself, 
and' this you know right well. You must 
rqgiard me as your second father. As for 
your sister, you must be aware my Lady 
loves her as a daughter." 

Pobr Joscelyn's eyes moistened anew : 

" You are truly kind, my dear Lord," was 
all he could get out. 

He mused sorrowfiilly for a space, then 
broke silence : . ^ 

"I know my mother so well. Her whole 
heart * was wrapped up in the partner she 
chosey and with whom life has been a con- 
tinual feast of love and: joy. : I tremble to 
think of her. She will never get over it,— 
never I It is so borne in upon me. I shall 
never forget her expression when it changed 
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from ecstatic emotion to bitter conviction. 
I do not harp on ours. I feel it in my 
innermost soul. What a guide I have lost I 
What an 89gis against trial, and. temptation, 
and scepticism/ in our generid^ion, which 
appears to me to have lost all veneraticm ibr 
the past, and which ha» no faith in.; the 
fiiture. My father's innate worth was best 
appreciated in the intimate relations of daily 
domestic life. He was a truly wise, good 
man, while the world without never ceased 
to regard him as a true gentleman, and a 
shining light in his immediate circle of 
friends and acquaintances.' ' 

"He was all that and more, Joscelyn. 
Undisr his natural light-heartedness there 
ran a vein of deep thought and wisdom, 
which made us all look to him for counsel, 
and a warmth of heart which endeared him 
more than any one besides to his chosen 
intimates. You remember, I dare say, the 
wt)rds of La Bruy^re: *I1 n'y a pas de 
meilleur commerce qu'un Anglais qui pari© 
et un Franpais' qui pense.' He united the 
two characters by right of birth." 
Lord Northam soothingly added : 
" We must all do our ]>eBt to console yout 
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poor mother and little Bosa. She, too, 
idolised her father." 

" Yes, he was proudest of her, and she 
of him. My mother and I ran in one 
groove together. Poor dear mother 1 How 
sad it seems to look upon the httle stream 
gliding by, bordered with flowers, sparkling 
in the sunshine, and to hear the birds 
singing. Just the same sights, sounds, and 
tints, as when, six weeks ago, we all sat here 
together, the very evening before we started 
on our ill-omened tour. The happiest, most 
imited family upon earth, I verily believe. I 
remember that a sudden violent thunder- 
storm drove us all indoors, and a sort of 
brief hurricane twisted off the head of the 
old oak yonder, the other side the paUngs, 
and laid low our late scarlet runners, and 
we never thought of it as a foreboding of 
evil, and he promised to bring back some 
foreign seeds for the garden, and now, — 
now, — " a choking sob stifled his utterance, 
and they sit silently some little time,, while 
Lord Northam wiped his own eyes 
repeatedly. 

"Joscelyn, some poet has written that 
' the heart has omens dark and drear,' and 
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I will confess to you that I, old sailor and 
philosopher, had an unexplained feeling in 
my mind about your foreign trip, I neither 
encouraged, nor imparted, not ^ven to my 
Lady, but of which I could not for the life 
of me divest myself, do what I would. I 
followed you anxiously all through your 
journey in my mind's eye, rejoicing it was 
coming to a happy conclusion so soon, and 
yet, when your letter and telegram came, 
they were like thunder-bolts. 

" Our friendship was no light thing, put 
on and put off, like modem ties on shadowy 
grounds, and nobody will ever fill up the 
chasm his departure has violently rent open 
in my life and heart. God's will be done ! 
Hard to say. I fear we utter it mechanically 
in a first burst of sorrow over the loved 
and lost. But reflection teaches that such 
as he must belong to the *just made per- 
fect,' consequently, your dear father, my 
old friend, has, according to my firm belief, 
entered into his rest. I've a great regard 
for my old shipmate Tremyrtlin, but he can 
never be what your father has been to me 
since we first drank of the fountain of youth 
together. But he's happy, dear old boy! 
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I believe it, so must you and yours, Joscelyn; 
Poor mother, too." 

'* Ah ! She knows all that. She is like a 

« 

Bible female character herself. But she 
will never be comforted, like Rachel, mourn*' 
ing ever and aye for her lost." 

" Hope the best, dear boy 1 Let her 
grief have its way. Don't try to stop her 
tears. Exhausted nature will stanch them 
by-and-by. Poor soul I They'll do her 
good. The great truths of Christianity, 
brought to bear by your filial love and care, 
will by degrees heal her wounds, and t 
pray God we may see her once more of us, 
and not abandoned to the inconsolable deso- 
lation of despair ! Poor lady ! I feel for her 
with my whole heart 1 What should I do 
without my Diana?" 

Lord Northamputhis hands over his eyes, 
as though to shut out some painful vision. 

Then, rising, he took Joscelyn's arm, 
saying, " It is time we went indoors to see 
how matters stand, and help, if we can." 
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CHAPTER ni. 

^ I'm wearing awa'i Jean, 

like snaw wreaths in Bnaw, Jean ; 

I'm wearing awa', Jean, 

To the land o' the leal. 

There's nae sorrow there, Jean, 

There's nae caald, nor care, Jean, 

There's nae partings there, Jean, 

I' the land o' the leaL 

W. Scott, 

Ood is thy law, — thon mine. To know no more ' 
Is woman's happiest knowledge aod her pride. 

Milton. 

A LYSBON DE LA EIVlfiRE'S sweet 
juL unselfish nature made her as pliant in 
the hands of her friends ^nd children as a 
child. She allowed herself to be put to bed 
without remonstrance; She swallowed the 
doctor's potions. She wept till the very 
fountain of her tears waS: dried up. And 
she strove in course of time to move about 
the house, and listen to their discourse, to 
enter into their plans for her future 'com- 
fcKrti' JBut the iron had entei^ed into her 
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BouL She had been a loving and dutifiil 
daughter, a good and sensible mother, a 
faithful, affectionate friend. But in her 
husband, her Anatole, was centered her 
whole hearty her whole being ^ — in the entirety 
of her love for him, — which allowed of no 
diminution nor co-partnership. He was her 
sun, her world. Her all. 

She had no thought, aim, or interest apart 
from him. She lived for him alone. Her 
children she loved, — they were his. 

She had no foreboding of change, — ^nor 
of parting, or separation, or termination to 
the four-and-twenty years of cloudless, 
unmingled happiness she had passed by his 
side. 

And she knew that he loved her in like 
manner. That during absence she was as 
much present with him as at the Socage. 

Alysson never doubted or apprehended 
the dispersion of this golden dream; and 
now it had vanished,-aU gone.-its glory 
departed, and hidden behind the dark clouds 
for ever and ever. 

Poor, poor sweet Alysson! As though 
the plough-share had gone over her, like a 
fair fragile flower, she never held her head 
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up again. She said little, but grieved the 
more inwardly. 

Parents, children, friends, all did their 
best to soothe, cheer, and console her. She 
received their solicitude and affectionate 
caresses with gentle gratitude ; but her whole 
heart was dying within her. Nothing could 
restore him, its one idolatry. Nothing 
could fill up his void. She only longed to 
follow him to the world beyond. One in 
life, — so in death. They were divided only 
for a brief space, she repeated to herself. 

Thus the flower of Grassdale faded 
gradually away. Never complaining, and 
without visible illness. She grew less and 
less. More and more disinclined to move, 
so thin and wasted was her form, her fingers 
were shrunken terribly, and her nostrils, 
in their waxen pallor, became transparent. 

After three months of struggling against 
the overmastering grief, her system yielded 
altogether, and at last she lay on her couch 
more like the alabaster eflfigy of some saint, 
in its pure lilied whiteness and stillness, than 
a living being, — still breathing, though 
imperceptibly. 

One bright January day, as the setting 
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8un stole across her chamber, she turned to 
her weeping duteous children and Lady 
Northam, who shared their vigil, faintly 
whispering : 

" Kiss me, each of you. I go/* 

They tenderly embraced her, . and she 
appeared to pray, with her dove-like eyes 
raised heavenward. 

A flush like the faintest rose-tint over- 
spread her pale face suddenly. She tried 
to raise herself: 

*< I see him. My Anatole ! He beckons 
to me ! I come, I come ! " 

She sank back on her cushion without a 
sigh. She was gone to rejoin her beloved. 
It was a Euthanasia, and a merciful. 

Her son and daughter were naturally 
bowed down by sorrow. But they had felt, 
with their friends the Northams, that the 
end was inevitable this long time ; therefore 
were they prepared. 

Wliat could have kept her here ? Who 
would have desired it ? She was fitted to 
die and rejoin her husband, and she died 
with the foretaste of eternal bliss with him 
before her eyes. 

She had lived according to the noble 
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expression of the Roman Common Law as 
" the chosen of her hnsband, in communion 
with all divine and human things, a life 
sublime in its holiness and integrity of 
virtue." * 

And her Anatole, with his multiplied 
attainments and rare engaging qualities, was 
her equal and right hand, not her master. 

^* One in their lives, in their deaths they 
were not divided." 

They laid her beside their father, and 
the lovely little churchyard was now 
strewn with the tombs of the old French 
family, their progenitors, from the banks of 
the Isere, and the sunny plain of St. Joseph 
la Riviere. There they all lay in the peace- 
ful sleep of death, beneath the sheltering 
arms of the ancient English yew-trees. 

We will draw a veil over the poignant 
natural grief of the orphaned brother and 
sister, not too much to sadden our readers, 
and when we next meet them it will be 
under very different auspices. 

* La doDna cletta, la quale, secondo la bella expressidne 
del Diritto Romano, vive col luarito, e nella oommanione 
delle divine, e delle umane cose. 

Secolo, 12 Magigio 1879. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It was the very place to dream 

Away a twilight's idle rest, 
While thought floats down a starry stream, 

Without a shadow on its breast — L E. L. 

WE must now give our readers a sketch 
of the Trerayrtlin family before their 
introduction at Silverplanes. 

The Earls of TremyrtUn were a very 
ancient Cornish family, thoroughly respect- 
able, highly esteemed and well beloved by 
their surroundings, and in their county. 
Not very wealthy, from the circumstance 
that most of their property consisted in lead 
and copper mines, into some of which the 
ruthless waters had crept, or rushed, and 
flooded, thereby destroying the works and 
irretrievably damaging the mines. So much, 
indeed, had failed that they were now the 
possessors of a bare five or six thousand a 
year, while Lord Tremyrtlin's grandfather 
owned at least fifty thousand. 

They were old-fashioned people, content 
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to live on the paternal acres in their old 
home, within their income, while doing as 
much good as possible around them with 
it. Morning prayer with their household 
invariably commenced the day, excepting 
on Sundays, when they had a short prayer 
and sermon in the evening. 

Luckily for them, the small picturesque 
old parish church, sheltered by lime-trees, 
stood in a vale just below their habitation ; 
in this a small congregation assembled on 
the Sabbath, who dwelt, scattered far and 
wide in the hamlets, or cottages, perhaps 
five or six miles off. They were a God-fear- 
ing people, though poor ; tidy Cornish folk ; 
and very primitive, as was their tnild and 
sensible pastor, whose simple sermons, full 
of home truths and Christian precepts, 
brought back many a stray or erring weak- 
ling to the fold of Christ. 

Happily for them, they were too remote to 
offer temptation to the modern sects, who, 
under pretext of "improvement," desecrate 
and mar the beauty and venerable appearance 
of too many of our old country churches, 
making them into gaudy boudoirs or Romish 
conventicles, to gratify their own vanity, or 
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love of change, or personal oonvenience, or to 
plea.se new-comers with longer purses than the 
rest. Once a year Lord and Lady Tremyrtlin 
jourriied up to London, as whiiom their 
forefathers had done, though not in a 
carriage drawn by six horses. However, 
that day was past, but in the usual mode of 
posting, — ^for happily the railways had not 
as yet penetrated, and cut up the beautiful 
district of Saint Anicet. 

They would not for worlds have missed 
making their bows and courtesies at Court, 
and they liked to rake up old finends, and 
rub off the rust of humdrum country life. 
Besides, they had a son and a daughter, — 
Gaudentius Viscount do Vehrens, and Liady 
Frances de Vehrens, of the respective ages 
of five-and-twenty and two-and-twenty. 

My readers have had the good qualities of 
Lord de Vehrens revealed to them, — but 
have to learn his peculiarities by-and-by, 
^* en ora buena.'* 

Boulder Combe Court was the name of 
their family place. It stood on not very 
high ground on the south coast of Cornwall, 
between two sheltering hills. It derived 
its name from the very paradise of huge 
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stones in which it lay ensconced. Boulders 
which were scattered in every direction, 
of divers hues,— pink, porphyrine, green, 
yellow, and time-stained, red and black; 
ivy-grown, strewed over with variegated 
lichens, and saxifrages, — standing up 
bravely amidst bracken and thorn-bushes, 
Hiountain-ash and juniper, and eke black- 
berry-laden brambles ; the stones, jammed 
together, or rent into grots and caves> 
appropriated by the animals, all hung with 
the daintiest of ferns, brambles, briony, and 
wild roses. 

Of deer, a too expensive luxury, there 
were none, .but curious wild goats, and 
little, lithe, long-maned ponies herded 
in these i*ecesses undisturbed, some of 
them tamed sufficiently to come at call for 
bre^d or apples. 

A deep, though not over wide gorge, or, 
as there called, a " combe," led by precipitous 
paths to the sea, which shone and glittered 
in blue and purple, or angry yellow and 
greeni as the winds swept over its surface 
and the light shifted, in many- coloured, ever- 
moving billowy pictures, dotted about with 
fishing-boats, or an occasional yacht or 
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huge puffing, labouring, incoming steamer 
bound to Falmouth. 

Great pains and taste had been expended 
on these rocks, their ledges and interstices 
planted with ferns, Lilium auratus and arbu- 
tus ; saxifrages below, and every creeper 
above, capable of braving the sea-blasts, 
which, though not icy or continual, were 
violent at times. 

Lady Florence gratified her taste, and 
spent much of her money and time here. 
She had constructed a light bridge swung 
across the narrowest part of the descent, 
impossible for the feet to span, half-way 
down, where the stream, which in summer 
trickled gently enough, became in winter a 
miniature but noisy cascade worth the seeing, 
with its silvery leaping falls. A thatched 
hermitage rose from the heath-clad platform, 
and from its rocky ledge just in front, she 
commanded a splendid view of the ocean 
"rolling in its strength," of the broad 
silvery sands beneath, and the fishing hamlet 
stretching away to the westward, under the 
cliff^s, whose busy inmates, like a colony of 
ants from the distance, were always at work, 
mending their nets, splicing their ropes, or 
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spars, or trawling half out of sight of land. 
There, too, she breathed the warm delicious 
air of the near gulf-stream, laden with the 
purest of marine odours. 

Thanks to its genial influence, the plants 
hereabouts were rarely nipped and blackened 
by frost. Verbenas and heliotropes, geraniums 
and myrtles stood out all the winter. March, 
so cold in other parts, yielded its stars of Beth- 
lehem, and primroses. It carpeted the dells 
with sweet violets, while the Gloire de Dijon 
roses bloomed in April in most of the gar* 
dens ; and the mansion itself, built after 
an Italian plan a century before, with its 
handsome facade, surrounding stone terrace, 
and marble balustrade from the quarries 
hard by, lay snugly nestled in a grove of 
ilex and cork-trees, secure from sea-borne 
blast. 

hx this locality all was primitive ; manners, 
ways, and customs. The country-folk were 
peaceable and contented. There was no 
grasping after novelties, no desire for change 
of place. Still life, if you will; yet happy 
life. The roads being stony and rather 
shaky, the ladies commonly rode on a 
pillion behind a steady groom, or coachman, 
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or gardener, according to their social posi- 
tion, clad in th^ir b^st, with a petticoat 
overall, a " green Joseph," so called fami- 
liarly, to protect their dresses ; and, in order 
to attend. the balls in the county town on 
the far*off coast, they made nothing of em- 
barking in a baat,^a whole party^ perhaps, 
-—clad in their ball paraphernalia, well 
wrapped up in cloaks and hoods, rowing 
across the harbour six or eight miles off to 
the county assembly-rooms, and returning 
in like manner at night or early morning. 

To persons accustomed to all the con- 
yeniences of life and locomotion, this may 
savour of barbarism ; but to the youngs 
brought up to the situation, brimful of health 
and spirits, there was a. spice of adventure 
in these modes of journeying that gave ziest 
to their pleasures. 

Of neighbours, the Tremyrtlins had few, 
and these sojourned ten or twelve miles 
apartt with stony roads between, But this 
lack of society troubled them not ; home 
duties filled up the measure of their time, 
and people so circumstanced never fail to 
make profit out of the ** inner life" they 
lead, and are frequently happier than the 
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mere votaries of pleasure, who experience 
many a weary hour of disappointment or 
satiety. 

Lady Frances enjoyed all the quietude of 
her natal . home. She was essentially a 
country girl, — ^had no fine-ladyism about her. 
Numberless feminine pursuits filled up the 
measure of her time. She was devoted to 
all about her, and proportionably beloved 
by servants and villagers. She interested 
herself particularly in the school, and. eii- 
couraged th^ little straw^plaiters and laqe- 
makers in their special industries. Nor did 
she disdain to. partake of "squab pie," a 
national Cornish dish par excellence, m the 
pretty cottage where old Mrs. Pengam and 
her spouse had lived upwards of forty years 
in th^ employ of ier family. 

" Ay, my lady," quoth she one day to her 
young guest, "before I married with him^ I 
lived with an pnglish . family,-^least , ways, 
they was flpt poraish .bred,--:and, ph, tp^.^ee 
the unsavqugy ipesges.l^ey villagers did pat! 
I says to them, says I, * Why don't ye make 
a squab pie, 'stead of them nasty greens and 
'tatoes all by 'mselves ? ' I told um how to 
make it, the pure beggarly fules ! They 
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hadn't no notion of how to lay, first, their 
slices of mutton, and then their onion, and 
nighst their pork, and slices of apples, and 
baking it all with a good crust at top. They 
only stared, and some laughed, and said 
they wasn't born cooks, and greens was less 
trouble. So I left um to their pig's fare of 
cabbage. They hadn't an idea of making 
cock-a-leeky, or serving up a few broth. So 
I left um to their own conceits, which were 
greens, and 'tatoes, and dry bread ; and. 
Lord ! how I did despise them, 'cos they 
were so pig-headed ! " 

Lady Frances smiled upon her ancient 
favourite's sallies, and patiently ate a portion 
of the squab pie, to gratify Mrs. Pengam. 

Lady Frances was justly appreciated by 
her parents, to whom she was a most dutiftil 
daughter, never leaving them upon any pre- 
tence, and never sighing for pleasures, or 
dissatisfied without them. Her brother was 
cast in another and so different a mould, we 
must give him a chapter to himself. 
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CHAPTER V. 

And evil is wrought by want of thought as well as by 
want of heart. — Hoqd. 

GAUDBNTIUS VISCOUNT DB VEH- 
RENS was a peculiar personage. From 
boyhood, his apparently rooted determination 
was not to leam lessons or study at all. 
Heir to a seat in the Lords' and a sufficient 
income, he maintained that the learning of 
the schools was useless to a young gentleman 
so gifted. He did not want parts, nor lack 
courage, but he hated trouble. In vain his 
excellent father and mother strove to teach 
him at home, and to awaken his dormant 
faculties. He was so sweet-tempered, it was 
-difficult to scold or punish him; and his 
unwillingness to learn was the more pro- 
voking that he was alive to every sort of 
fun and mischief. He had a private tutor, 
whom he nearly drove into a lunatic asylum 
by his annoying pranks. He • went to Eton. 
-He was flogged every day I . He didn't care 1 
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The strokes of the cane seemed to fall inno- 
cuously upon him ; he wore a charmed cuticle. 
He was reckoned the bravest lad of the Old 
Dame's boarders. She feared nothing and 
nobody if her young Lord was by. He was 
good at boxing, single-stick, and all modes 
of defence ; but he learned nothing, or little, 
from books, though he mustered an extra- 
ordinary amount of extraneous knowledge of 
people and things, picked up here and there 
by his own tmassisted genius in his too 
frequent peregrinations out of bounds, which 
brought down the vials of wrath upon him 
like hailstones. But Gaudentius de Ydirens 
was proof against all correction; he was 
an incorrigible young sinner. Another boy 
did his lessons ; and his master, seeing the 
case hopeless, left him to his fate. Yet the 
master liked the bold, brave, adventurous 
lad, with all his wilfulness, better than many 
others, who were more "ranges " and assi- 
duous. De Vehrens was an expert cricketer, 
but boating was his delight; and on this 
hobby and pastime he spent all his allow- 
ance. He had no taste for jam-tart, tuck, 
or champagne. He was a favourite with all 
his companions, he was so good satured,^- 
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ever ready to lend^ but within bounds, never 
to borrow. He would give his last half-crown 
to any poor old body, and was the first 
schoolmate the younger fry would ask to 
splice an oar or a fishing-rod, or treat them 
at some pastrycook's, their own supplies 
having run low 

At last he went to Oxford. There he 
studied no more. He had no ambition to 
be a "Grecian,'* and. his soul recoiled from 
the " pandects." He braved censure and 
expulsion whenever the hounds were about, 
a friend at Windsor, in the Household, lend- 
ing him " Pink," and mounting him for the 
day. Also, when the boat-race at Fulham 
came ofi^, nothing on the face of the earth 
would stop him. He locked his doors, 
bribed his complaisant servant to affirm 
that he was shut up in bed with a splitting 
headache, the river damp, most probably, 
the cause, — " a stroke of ague, that's all " ; 
and, the coast clear, was off like a Shot to 
the scene of action, and back in renovated 
health and spirits ere his escapade was 
discovered. 

He was a regular droll, delighting in 
practical jokes and caricature; but he had 
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no low vices, then or now. The masters 
knew this, and condoned what possibly they 
knew as well, thinking it best to "jee an^ 
let the juke gae by," and dreading to have 
to use expulsion towards the plucky yoimg 
fellow, whose manner was at all times re- 
spectful, his smile and eyes as bright, sunny^ 
and engaging as Dame Nature could make 
them. He was all mirth, dimples, and 
witchery for young and old. 

De Vehrens compounded with his con- 
science and his masters for his small mis- 
demeanours, by his abstinence from big sins, 
his avoidance of intrigue and low company. 
He never made love to married women or 
bed-makers. He held his head high iti 
general society ; he kept all the softer sex at 
arm's length, caring for none, while polite 
and civil to all. He fostered no parasites. 
He had one passion, — ^yachting. When in 
after life, on quitting college, as magistrate in 
Saint Anicet's, and on the grand jury when 
the county assizes were held, Lord de Vehrens 
was never to be caught at home. At such 
periods, when his services were likely to bel 
required, he took himself out of reach of all 
telegraph wires, and repaired to the Giant's 
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Causeway, or John o* Groats, or the Dogger- 
bank, or made all sail for Norway. To a 
charming manner he added a charming 
voice, sweet, full, and true, though wholly 
uncultivated. Stretched at foil length on 
the deck of his httle craft, the Feu Follet^ 
his joy was complete. Liberty was' his 
motto, his device, his supreme good. Hence 
he carolled to the shags and petrels, and 
never engaged a sailor among his handful of 
men who did not possess a good voice. He 
made them all sing in part-songs, glees, 
madrigals, roundelays, ancient ballads, and 
sea songs, of which he knew most by 
heart. His captain had a thundering bass, 
his cabin-boy a pretty falsetto ; his cock- 
swain played the clarionet ; and his steward 
the fiddle and led the chorus, till all was 
perfected by daily practice. Their very 
tunefol strains fii'equently attracted the 
loungers and evening strollers to the quay 
in the various ports and harbours, where ihey 
lay snug at anchor and tuning their pipes. 

Happy youth ! innocent pleasure 1 In 
such, time sped with Gaudentius de Vehrens. 
But his parents mourned over it all as a 
waste of his life, and a disappointment to 
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their hopes, which had pre-figured in him a 
political career as distinguished as that of 
some of his ancestors. His restlessness was 
unaccountable to them and to his sister. 
But his voyages were not unproductive of 
good, in opening and steadying his mind, 
through acquaintance with his fellow- 
creatures in the divers latitudes through 
which he plunged his prow. 

Just previously to his arrival at Lord 
Northam's, this son of mirth and frolic had 
the gratification of executing one of his pranks 
to his heart's content. He had run over to 
Cambridge to visit a friend whose name was 
Wilding. This friend was obliged to leave him 
alone on the second morning to attend a 
lecture. 

In Cambridge, by the old rules of the 
college, singing-birds are forbidden to be 
kept by the collegians, though not their foe, 
Grimalkin. 

' Mr. Wilding consequently purchased two 
white cats, his great pets. 

Finding time hang heavily on his hands 
during his friend's absence, De Vehrens 
stepped out and made a purchase at a 
stationer's of two or three sheets of black 
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glazed paper and as many of white ; further- 
more, attracted by a pretty face in a haber- 
dasher's window, entered the shop and 
expended a few shillings upon some scissors, 
thread, and pins. He then went back to 
Wilding's dwelling and incontinently inducted 
the two white cats, — docile animals, who 
took an instantaneous liking to his face, 
in common with all quadrupeds, as well as 
bipeds, with no dread of practical jokes, — into 
tasselled caps and flowing gowns, with white 
pinners in front, adjusted in first-rate style 
to resemble the dons, and posted the purring 
pussies on a couple of footstools on either 
side of the window-seats, where they sat 
placidly and demurely enough watching the 
sparrows and pigeons in the street below. 

De Vehrens next placed himself in such 
a position, behind the curtains, as to see 
without being seen. Presently, to his delight, 
came up the principal of Tee College and a 
rubicond burly don, the head of St. Ann-s. 

Both looked up at Wilding's window. 
They paused, evidently struck by the like- 
ness to themselves in the travestied felines 
in masquerade. Nodding to each other, the 
head of Tee College walked on, while his 
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companion crossed the streefc with a rolling 
motion, like a ship in a storm, lurching as 
the stones came in contact with his gouty toes. 

"Coming here," quoth De Vehrens to 
himself, as a thundering knock at the street 
door ensued. 

It was the work of a moment with the 
Viscount to divest the passive accessories 
of their habiliments, and quietly deposit 
them in his friend's bedroom adjacent, 
thrusting their disguises under the mattress, 
and closing the door carefully and "noise- 
lessly. He heard the stairs creaking under 
the weight of the ponderous don, as he 
came on, clambering up, snorting and blow- 
ing like a grampus, and, in a twinkling, 
De Vehrens seated himself by the table, 
with one elbow on it, his cheek on his hand, 
apparently deep in a tome of Napier's 
logarithms. 

An impatient knock at his door. 

" Come in ! '* tranquilly responded the 
occupant of the chamber. 

With his face crimson and shining under 
the " dew of Hermon," which he petulantly 
sought to wipe off with a snuffy pocket- 
handkerchief, puffing, flushed to the hair- 
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roots, with heat and haste, and every feature 
working with virtuous indignation, the in- 
comer strode up to the window, darting an 
ominous and then an astonished look at the 
young student, sitting so tranquilly by the 
table and quite alone. 

Languidly rising from his seat, the 
Viscount asked blandly ; " Did you want 
anything, or anybody? " 

"Yes, yes," stammered out the Don. 
" I want Wilding, Where is Wilding ? '* 

" My friend Wilding went out at ten this 
morning, and has not been home since. He 
has not returned." 

" What I Wilding not here. Not in ! 
Then, pray, what — what was the meaning of 
the — the extraordinary apparition I saw at 
his window just now ? " 

" Did you see an apparition, sir ? What 
time? What like?" 

" Of course I did. Did you not, — not 
see two figures stuck up at the window 
dressed like two of its ? Done to mock us, 
sir ! Did you not see them also ? " 

De Vehrens, with marvellous self-posses- 
sion, made reply : " I am not at liberty to say. 
I have heard there is a skeleton in every 
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cupboard; but I have not looked into any 
of the cupboards here. Is there one in the 
next room, think you, sir ? " 

" Very like, very like," growled the Don 
in wrath "crescendo." ** But where is 
Wilding ? Is he in this house ? " 

"Sir," said Lord de Vehrens, drawing 
himself up to his full height, " I have told 
you he is 7ioi." 

"Is he out?" 

" Out he is. I repeat it." . 

" And, pray, who are you ? " 

" Sir, I am Wilding's friend, come here to 
visit him, and am known among my fellow- 
mortals as Gaudentius Viscount de Vehrens, 
being the only son of my father, tha Earl of 
Tremyrtlin." 

The Don was flabbergasted. He had 
well nigh reviled a "lord" for telling 
tarry diddles, — phibbs ! 

The Don took breath and bowed low, 
while his interlocutor regarded him 
haughtily. Lying was not De Vehrens's 
forte. 

"I beg your pardon. I really beg your 
lordship's pardon, but we are necessitated to 
be strict in some little matters. Doubtless 
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they would seem trivial to outsiders. Good 
morning, my Lord ! " 

" Good morning to you, sir.'* 

The Don quitted the room ; but, before 
he closed the door, he put his head in once 
more, and, rolling his eyes round, took in 
every corner and crevice of the walls. 
Then he inclined anew : 

" Good morning, your Lordship ! I wish 
you could instil a little of your studiousness 
into our friend Wilding. Sad lazy fellow. 
Wilding. I see what your studies are. 
Tough material that, to work upon this 
hot day." 

Bowing once more, he trundled himself 
out of the door at last for good and all, 
and into the passage, burthening the stairs 
again that shook as he floundered down one 
tstep after another. 

Lord de Vehrens sat down and indulged 
in a hearty fit of uncontrollable laughter. At 
last he found words, ejaculating : 

** Tou fat-headed son of a sea donkey ! 
You portentous prig I You are a nice trainer 
for hopeful ingenuous youth ! Old perspica- 
city personfied ! " 

Checking his mirth, he rose, crossed to 
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the window, shot one more glance out of 
it, and had the satisfaction of beholding 
the portly Don hammering away at the 
next door. 

*'Good luck to your fishing!*' he 
muttered. And there we leave him. 

Eeleasing the cats, de Vehrens next took 
up his hat and sauntered forth to see if he 
could spy out Wilding, and, finding him, 
communicate his successful prank. 

All things considered, it cannot be 
wondered at that his august parents felt 
aggrieved and mortified by hearing some- 
times that their respectable names had been 
dragged in by the ears through the tricks 
of this incorrigible young droll, or that 
they desired ardently that he should discover 
some nice sensible girl who would keep 
him straight, make a cheery home for him, 
that should wean him fi:om the only one he 
ever cared for : 

Sulla poppa del suo brick. 

But he appeared to ignore all woman-kind 
alike ; be she the blazing belle of the London 
season, or the pretty wench who crossed 
his path in the reaping field. No dark-eyed 
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beauty of the South, no fair-haired, blue- 
eyed damsel of the colder regions had he 
ever mentioned in tones of more than 
ordinary praise. He was fond of his parents 
and sister, but their attractions fell short 
of those of his magnet, his yacht. While 
with them, he showed himself invariably 
kind and attentive; while absent, he was 
to all seeming, utterly oblivious ; and, if 
they received a letter from him oftener than 
once in three or six months, it was hailed as 
^ sweet surprise. 

Yet De Vehrens was not a bad fellow- 
He did no positive harm; his follies were 
innocuous. But he did no positive good. 
Still he was the deUght of his associates,^ 
always merry, always comical, and he 
possessed two dimples in the comers of his 
mouth which disarmed severity, and, being 
absolute wells of fun and mischief, won all 
hearts to his cause. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Mirth that wrinkled care derides, 
Laughter holding both his sides. 

MiLTOK. 

WE must give our readers one more 
sample of the inventive faculty of 
this mischievous monkey, this heir to the 
honours of Tremyrtlin. 

During the long vacation, he and his 
*^fidus Achates," Wilding, agreed to scull 
down the Thames and have what they called 
a freshwater holiday. 

Somewhere between Henley and Marlow 
^ands, or stood, a most inviting-lookingf 
villa, embosomed in trees. It rose on the 
summit of a gentle slope, a vastly conspicuous 
and ornamental object from the river, with 
its sunny flowery gardens, its breadth of 
lawn in front, falKng to a level along the 
river's bank, of considerable length and 
smoothness. 
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The scullers pulled up under a shadowy 
alder. 

" I say, De Vehrens," quoth Wilding, 
** how hot it is ! " — It was a blazing day, 
and he wiped the moisture from his fore- 
head, pushing up his straw blue-ribboned 
hat, — " Nice thing it would be if they'd ask 
us to dinner, now we've been stupid enough 
to leave the prog behind; and we might 
fish in peace all the afternoon/* 

** Bet you a guinea they will,** Gaudentius 
made reply seriously. 

Wilding pshawed, — and a laugh was Ms 

response. 

" Stop a bit, and you'll see. Here, moor 

the craft to this stump and keep quiet, and 

*wetch' as my country fclk ity for 

watch." 

**De Vehrens, are you mad? We shall 
be driven off for trespassers." 

" You'll see," was the only answer he got. 

Hereupon De Vehrens dragged from 
under the forepart of the punt, where it lay 
conceafed and covered up by his coat, a 
long piece of stout cord attached to an 
iron peg, with another dangling, and jumped 
ashore. 
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"Now Wilding you stay quiet, and hold 
your tongue. Ask no questions." Here 
lie examined his rope, — brought there in 
case of necessity, — as a pis-aller you know. 
Eeadjusting it on his arm, he turned to 
the still staring comrade : " Now Wilfrid, 
my boy, remember our bet. I bet you a 
guinea we dine with the master of that 
house. Only you keep quiet. Go to sleep, 
if you like, and don't spoil the fun by any 
of your prosing, only wake up if you hear 
a row by-and-by.' * 

The Viscount then took hold of one end 
of his cord, and, fixing the peg weU into 
the ground with a wooden mallet, — all got 
ready days beforehand for his purpose, — ^he 
commenced pacing up and down the length 
of the cord, about twenty feet, now and then 
glancing slyly up at the villa, a very temple 
of tranquilhty till then. 

Presently he heard a window open. A 
lady's head came out on the first floor. 
N^xt one was thrown up on the ground 
floor, a tall gentleman stood by it taking 
a survey with a field-glass. Then a glass 
door opened in fi:ont, and a portly man 
in black, major-domo, as he surmised, 
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stepped out on the green sward. He ad- 
vanced a little way and called out: 

" Hullo ! " 

To which challenge answer made he 
none. 

Finally, the same voice shouted : ** Jeames ! 

Oeorge ! " and a brace of stalwart footmen 
in coffee-coloured Uveries, with crimson 
and yellow lace, shoulder tags-and-tassels, 
bedizened heads, powdered like thom-bushes 
in full flower, very pink silk stockings and 
yellow plush inexpressibles, strutted down 
to the bank where these singular operations 
were being carried on, at the word of 
command. 

Jeames opened fire : 

**I say, young man! what may you be 
a. doing of?" 

No reply* To the charge once more : 

"Young man, I say, do you know you 
are trespassing in my master's grounds ! '* 

Still a reply came not. In fact, Gaudentius 
was stifling his private cachinations while 
gathering breath to speak. 

George then took up the word less cour- 
teously : 

"I say, you sir J what be you got about? 
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You are trespassing in these here grounds* 
They belong to the Honourable our master, 
and if you don't make a move off we shall have 
to trundle you back into your punt, where 
I sees your comrade a larfing at us. You are 
precious young gents, but you won't have it 
all your own way, I can tell you* So speak 
at once, and tell us your business, and who 
you are ? " 

Thus adjured, the spirit moved the im* 
practicable interloper to ask who his master 
might be. 

"Oo, he, he! well, you're a precious 
hignoraraus not for to know who our master 
be I He's a big fish, and you're little uns, 
that's as clear as mud. Why, he's the Right 
Honourable Disgustus Loophold Fitzbrick,. 
Hesquive. 'Ere comes our steward ; he'll 
let you know and learn who you are ! You're 
bound for Greenland, I guess I " 

That august personage, the major-domo,, 
Mr. Baldwin, reached the debated ground by 
a rotatory movement that threatened to- 
bring him more precipitately to the bottom 
of the slope than he bargained for. How- 
ever, he reached the spot, and accosted the- 
unabashed trespasser thus : , ' 
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** My master, the Honourable Augustus 
Leopold Fitzbrick, desires me to ask, sir, 
upon what pretence you are making a walk 
for yourself along his shore, and, in point of 
fact, sir, he desires to know what you are 
doing with that line, and those pegs stuck 
into his lawn, as he considers you to be 
trespassing here, sir ? " 

De Vehrens looked up at the speaker, who 
stood fanning his face with his handkerchief, 
and shading off the sun from his shining 
bald pate, with the gravity of a judge, and 
said briefly : 

" Railway engineers, tell your master, 
taking the levels." 

Railways then were not so common as 
blackberries. 

Without a word, the horror-stricken major- 
domo withdrew, leaving Jeames with his 
hands behind his coat-tails, and George with 
his arms ready squared for action, should 
occasion arise, both intently watching, with 
frowning faces, the movements of the in- 
defatigable manipulator of the cords, pegs, 
and memorandum book, in which he made 
notes occasionally. 

Directly Baldwin got up to the house. 
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down thundered the proprietor, a fine 
elderly gentleman, with white hair and 
spectacles, and a face flushing under the 
excitement into which Baldwin's news had 
thrown him. He was a man of great stature, 
such as the sons of Anak were renowned for, 
with a proportionate voice, but a singularly 
courtly manner. 

Confronting the imperturbable enemy, 
Mr. Fitzbrick cried out : 

" Good God 1 sir ! what do you mean ? 
Who are you ? What are you measuring my 
land for ? " 

De Vehrens lifted his hat, saying simply, 
in dulcet tones : 

** I am taking a measurement for a railway 
to run between Marlow and Henley, on this 
side the river. 'Twill be a great convenience 
to the public, and I am sent down by the 
committee with a brother engineer, who sits 
yonder in our boat/* 

" Do you mean to tell me my private 
property is to be invaded, and cut up, 
and parcelled out against my will, and 
without my leave, by a rascally railway 
company ? " 
, ** Public opinion, you know, sir! public 
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benefit ! all gives way before that nowa- 
days." 

" Say the *Onourable, do, you scoundrel ! '' 
muttered to himself the doughty George. 

" Public interest, you know, I repeat, all 
private claims must yield to noioadays^ 

" God bless my soul ! " cried the horrified 
old gentleman; "are there no means of 
compromise ? Nothing to ward ofi* such 
insufierable invasion of my privacy ? Could 
you not adjourn to my house, while I can 
call it mine; for, if that scheme prosper, I shall 
have to quit it, to set up my staff elsewhere. 
But let us talk the matter over quietly and 
coolly. It's a t;ery warm day.'* He glanced 
over the person of the elegant-looking young 
engineer with a perplexed air. " Fact is, 
I think we might hit upon something else." 

"Willingly," replied his tormentor. 
**Here, Wilfrid, come up to the house. 
Must talk matters over confidentially. 
Moor the craft securely, will you ? " 

"Is that your companion? Another of 
your railway oflBcials?" asked poor Mr. 
Fitzbrick. 

" Oh, yes ! and a very good fellow in his 
way. Has an eye like an eagle for this sort 
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of work. Saw in a twinkling this was the 
side, not the other, which was first fixed 
upon." 

Wilding raised his eagle eyes to heaven 
in mute amaze at his fi:iend's audacity, 
and positively shivered under the spasm of 
risibility he could scarcely suppress. 

Mr. Fitzbrick took a lengthened survey of 
the two intruders, acknowledging to himself 
that if all railway engineers resembled these 
two good-looking, gentlemanlike young men, 
they were fit company for any one. 

The ladies of his family met them at the 
hall door in *'demie toilette" for early 
dinner. 

**We have been watching you from our 
windows all this time, and now I hope it is 
aU a mistake," said the elder lady. 

"Now, gentlemen,*' interrupted the 
Honourable master of the domain, " I had 
promised my wife and daughter — ^this is 
Mrs. Fitzbrick and Miss Alethea Fitzbrick, — 
to take them down the river to Medmenham, 
and so we dine early. There*s the bell! 
Just four ! Will you both come and partake 
of our mutton in lieu of eating yours at the 
hotel, and let us discuss amicably and 
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leisurely your proposed scheme for my de- 
thronement ? 

**You are very hospitable and kind, sir, 
with all my heart ! " and De Vehrens gave 
a sigh of contentment, while Wilding made 
another "eagle glance" towards the powers 
above, a silent protest of his own innocence, 
and his utter bewilderment ! 

As their prandial operations proceeded, 
the young impostors gradually became ab- 
sorbed in their occupation and conversation, 
forgetting their assumed positions and 
characters* College pranks and jokes, 
travelling experiences, sweet and bitter, 
London balls, escapades in high life, the last 
new fashion, the reigning belles of the 
season, the last faux pas, the most brilliant 
wedding, the shortcomings of ministerial 
delegates, of opera singers, of Eomanising 
priests, — ^were topics touched upon in rapid 
succession with the greatest aplomb and 
knowledge intimate, evidently, of people 
and things. They forgot themselves; they 
talked, they laughed, and two pleasanter 
men could not have been selected for a 
dinner-table than these two runagates fished 
up hap-hazard from the Thames, 
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Their astonished hosts glanced from one 
to the other as the young men expanded, 
and by every word and gesture, and thorough 
acquaintance with all the topics on which 
they so fluently expatiated, stamped them- 
selves unmistakably gentlemen, and of a 
high class in society, and superior cultivation. 

Mr. Wilding had made himself especially 
agreeable to the plain, though pleasant 
daughter of the house, sitting, as he did, 
between her and her mother, with the incor- 
rigible Viscount as vis-a-vis. 

Living an old-fashioned monotonous life, 
unaccustomed to men's society, in the 
country, hearing only the twaddling plati- 
tudes of domestic conversation, and, although 
well born, enjoying very little of amusement, 
these ladies had never before been brought 
face to face with such startling lights I And, 
enjoying immensely the brilliant fire of jokes, 
and coruscations of witticisms let loose, they 
bethought them that, if all ** Young Eng- 
land" were composed of similar vagrants, 
they desired no better lot might befall 
them than to listen every day of their 
lives to them, and enjoy their talk and 
society. Wilfrid Wilding was exces- 
sively clever, if not a Senior Wrangler, 
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and De Vehrens, with all his aberrations, 
possessed no inconsiderable talent for nar- 
rative, depicting and garnishing his stories 
with consummate abihty and fun; and his 
experiences were manifold, all over Europe, 
of men and things. Likewise, he shone in 
drollery, when what he styled varnishing his 
pictures. 

Never was there so merry a quintet as 
that day dined at the Villa. Never had the 
ladies been known to indulge in such hearty 
laughter. All were enchanted with their 
guests, and all were fairly posed. 

Poor Mr. Fitzbrick was at a nonplus. 
4. shy and taciturn nature was his. He 
listened in amazement. He said little ; like 
the historical parrot, he " thought the more." 
He traced a likeness in De Vehrens to an- 
cient associates. He fancied he had seen 
the youngster at the last Court ball. It was 

impossible, — yet At last he could endure 

ijo more. Planting himself well back in his 
qhair, with his arms on its elbows, as though 
to gather strength for the onset, he burst 
out: 

"I'll tell you what it is, gentlemen: I 
don't believe one bit in your being railway 

VOL. III. a 
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oflScials. I believe, firmly, you are, as 
thoroughly as myself, gentlemen of birth and 
breeding, and you are acting a part, by way 
of a joke. Out with it, now ! Make a clean 
breast of it, and I'll forgive you, — upon my 
soul I will! — though you might have been 
the death of an old fellow like me, by terri- 
fying me, and sending all the blood in my 
body flying up into my head at the scare of 
having my grounds and privacy destroyed. 
Come ! tell the truth, and you shall be 
absolved, for you are the two most agreeable 
fellows I have met for many a long day. 
Here's my hand upon it," and he stretched 
out a thoroughly well-shapen Norman hand. 

De Vehrens half rose, and, taking the 
old gentleman's extended palm, replied in 
contrite tones : 

" Then, I throw myself on your mercy. 
I am ashamed and sorry. You said you 
would forgive. It is only me you have to 
forgive. My friend, Wilfrid Wilding, is 
innocent, and shocked at my folly. I did it 
out of mere fun, for a practical joke.'* 

"I thought so. Sophia, you hear what 
he says ? A bet, eh ? " 

**Yes. We were very hungry,— we left 
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our prog behind, — and I betted with Wilding 
we would dine at the first villa, and I made 
this little plan in my head in order to 
compass my prognostic, which he scouted. 
He lay down contentedly under the alder 
where I moored our boat; and I set to work 
while he went to sleep. You know the rest. 
I meant no harm, only a bit of a frolic. 
I'm afraid I shall get noosed some day, for 
I can not resist a joke. But, if you will really 
forgive us, and not turn us adrift now, for 
a brace of scamps, I will promise to try 
might and main never to play a practical 
joke again. I am Gaudentius de Vehrens, 
Lord Tremyrtlin's son and very unworthy 
heir ; and my friend opposite is nephew to 
Sir Anthony Wilding, the Member for 
Radnorshire." 

" God bless me ! Are you Anthony 
Wilding's nephew? All dinner I fancied 
I saw the same trick in your eye I have so 
often noticed in his." 

"Was he equally a scapegrace?" the 
Viscount asked pathetically, his blue- eyes 
sparkling with mischief. 

"You are too bad," quoth his victim. 
" Scapegrace or no, henceforward I re- 

G 2 
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nounce my title to the name, and all the 
works of — your familiar spirit, Gauden- 
tius." 

As he spoke, Wilfrid glanced furtively at 
Miss Fitzbrick, who coloured more than the 
occasion would seem to have warranted. 

" I'm a very devil for mischief, I know,'^ 
murmured De Vehrens, " but I am penitent, 
and ..ill reform my ways, I promise you, 
and never lead an innocent youth like you 
astray again. Not that you are half so bad 
as myself, Wilfrid." 

" Well, m forgive you both, young scape- 
graces, no doubt well matched; but on one 
condition." 

" Name it, sir ; we accept," both exclaimed 
in a breath. 

" Here it is, then : that you shall promise, 
every succeeding year, if possible, to dine 
here with us, on this particular fourth of 
August, to commemorate our first meeting 
and acquaintance. And now let us shake 
hands upon it." 

** Done ! " said the Viscount and Wilfrid, 
all doing so cordially, while promising to 
keep faith. 
■ So well did they fulfil the compact, and 
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so rapidly did the subsequent invitations 
succeed each other, that, in less time than 
it takes Dan Phoebus to perform his cycle 
of twelve months, Wilfrid Wilding had 
established the most amicable relations 
between his family and that of the Hon- 
ourable Fitzbrick, and had persuaded the 
amiable Alethea Fitzbrick to become Mrs. 
Wilfiid Wilding; and, in order to give 
the old people as much of their society 
as possible, they hired the pretty fishing 
cottage hard by. 

Alethea was well dowered, but, ambitious 
of happiness rather than ascension in the 
social scale, she had fancied her spouse at 
first sight, made him a charming wife, and 
on the death of her parents, many years 
after, succeeded to their villa and a hand- 
some income, which they spent prudently, 
laying up nice fortunes for half a dozen 
promising children, Wilfi*id having sown 
all his wild oats, and settled down into 
a model paterfamilias. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Beatus ille homo 
Qui sedet in sua e dome, 
Qui sedet post fomacem, 
Et babet bonam pacem. 

Prince Bismarck, 

March 9, 1869. 

MY dear readers, do not complain of this 
long digression ! It was necessary 
to your comprehension of the new personages 
whose fate lies in my story, — two differing 
races. I retake its thread where I left them, 
preparing to dine at Silverplanes. A very 
merry party they were. 

The next day, and the next, were devoted 
to pleasures, sight-seeing, boating, sketching, 
and sauntering through the lovely grounds 
of Silverplanes. On the third " Richard was 
himself again," in the person of Joscelyn de 
la Rivifere, and it was settled that he and 
his sister Rosa should do the honours of 
•* Fair Ladies " to Lady Northam*s guests. 
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Fair Ladies was now the habitation of these 
two last scions of the Grrenoble refugees, 
Tvhose grandeur was departed. Their grief 
for both parents had been deep and strong ; 
but, if anything could make up to them for 
such a loss, they found it in the unwearying 
kindness of the Northams. And youth is 
naturally elastic ; so, by degrees, the brother 
And sister allowed themselves to be com- 
forted, and yielded to Lord Northam's re- 
iterated wish of having his favourite, Joscelyn, 
for his chaplain and rector. Again Fair 
Ladies was urged upon him prudentially as 
a permanent home. Their pretty place at 
Greenyews was settled equally upon Rosa. 
If either married, division would be difficult, 
and two families living together under the 
^ame roof seldom agree. Wherefore they 
gave in to their best friend's persuasive 
arguments, established themselves at Fair 
Ladies, and agreed to let their beloved 
Bocage on a running lease, so that, accord- 
ing to contingencies, either might eventually 
reside there, and halve the rent between 
lihem. 

At Mr. Gilderoy's death they would have 
;a good fortune each; but he was greatly 
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disappointed by Joscelyn's choice of a 
clerical profession, having desired he should 
make a figure in the diplomatic world, like 
his father. However, Joscelyn chose other- 
wise. He was also still a hale and hearty 
man, and the mother's money was to go 
absolutely to the daughter of the house, if 
the son had a profession. This was the 
original settlement. 

• The river Fine was here widened to a 
^ considerable breadth. It was full, deep, and, 

to all appearance, tranquil. Boaters, how- 
ever, had to be careful not to be sucked in 
by the strong under-current, and it was this 
circumstance which had so terrified Eosa 
after her brother slipped in. 

A noble white stone bridge of four arches 
spanned it at the narrowest point, and the 
carriage-road curved up to Lord Northam's 
mansion, leaving on its right hand the eccle- 
siastical structure raised in extremely good 

• taste by the Earl on the ruins of the Abbey 
of Fair Ladies. 

' . Only the refectory remained entire, which 
was converted into a drawing-room, with ite 
bay windows comfortably cushioned and 
curtained with red draperies, that accorded 
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with its sombre style. Not that the apart- 
ment was either dark, or dull ; for a flood 
of light poured through the large windows, 
and the view from them was charming. 

The kitchen remained a kitchen, with its 
voluminous chimney, but the buttery per- 
taining to it became a dining-room of fair 
dimensions, as it joined the refectory on 
the northern side. 

All the rest was, of course, modernised, 
and bedrooms were built above those we 
have described. At the end of the ruined 
passage above, a picturesque corbel tower 
hung out, which, turned into a small cham- 
ber, made a capital retreat for a parson ta 
compose his sermons in. Light from heaven 
above him ; the river, like the stream of life, 
flowing below ; the waving woods and fertile 
meads by day ; the starry heavens by night,. 
— all meet objects for contemplation and 
similitudes. It breathed of peace, quiet, 
and meditation, befitting the holy ofl&ce 
Joscelyn filled. 

The convent stood here, and the ground 
rose behind it in beautiful slopes up to the 
site of the chapel, and the traditionary well 
of holy, healing efficacy. 
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The crowning feature was this ruined 
chapel on the summit, within whose still 
standing, though crumbling, ivy-clad walls, 
several stone coffins and memorials remained 
entire. One of these gave its name of ** Fair 
Ladies " to the place. 

Two fair daughters of Bertwold, the 
*^ glorious governor " of Knightswich, lay 
therein. Sisters, and united by extraor- 
dinary affection. Both lost their hearts to 
the same person, a noble youth of their 
time. Tradition had not handed down his 
name, nor that of the fair one he preferred, 
if choice he had. No doubt each knew, 
and, rather than blight her sister's affections, 
these two devoted damsels raised the abbey, 
to which they consecrated their fortunes, 
and, dedicating themselves solely to the 
service of God, they lived, died, and were 
interred here in single blessedness. The 
legend portayed the twain as ** fayre to 
look upon," and endowed with the accom- 
plishments of feminie of their time. And 
thus were they represented in the marble 
effigies recumbent upon their ancient tomb- 
stone. 

Delicate, slight, gentle featured, they lay 
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side by side. Their habiliments were alike 
in each, and well carried out in the marble, 
little stained, little damaged by the weather. 
A simple, tight-fitting robe, descending to 
the small, sandalled feet, with embroidered 
hem down the middle and round the sleeves, 
long and hanging. A veil crosswise upon 
the head covered the ears and arms, and 
fell below the knees. The hair of each lady 
was smoothly parted and waved over the 
forehead beneath the bordering of her 
veil. 

The right hand of one recumbent figure 
clasped the left hand of her sister. Their 
corresponding hands lay upon their hearts. 
Small and delicately moulded were the 
fingers. Their faces were purely oval, their 
countenances placid. Although Time, with 
his defacing fingers, had blunted their 
noses and chipped their garments, and 
Cromwell's troops, having set fire to the 
chapel, after quartering in it, left little be- 
hind, except this unique monument of 
sisterly love. 

The slab on which these figures reposed 
was raised some three feet from the ground. 
Round the rim of the upper basement ran a 
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scroll, on the two laterals of whicli wer^ 
carved these words in old letters : — 

The topmost scroll beneath the pillows of the 
recumbents bore their names and the date : — 

a.fi. 904. 

Under their feet was still legible, thanks to 
Lady Northam's " Old Mortality " cares : — 

9 l®3aSiE (3JF Sii^^€ft€^WH€fi 

All had been miraculously preserved, as 
though to refute a man*s opinion ** that there 
is no friendship between women which rivalry 
will not destroy," a very ungenerous one;, 
indeed ! 

One window, with its beautiful though 
broken shaft and fittings for stained 
glass, rose above this interesting resting*- 
place of the two devoted sisters, and pop- 
tions of the chancel wall, on the weather 
side, as though to shield their tender forms 
from wintry blasts, and protect the record 
of such generous, loving self-abnegation > 
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Jfature herself decking them with wall- 
flowers and ivy, the symbols of clinging 
fondness, while in spring the grass about 
the gravestones was enamelled with snow- 
drops, periwinkles, and blue hyacinths, 
sweet emblems of sorrow and mourning. 
Tufts of daffodils and pasque-flowers grew 
amongst the stones here and there, and the 
air was redolent of sweet wild-violets, — 
white and purple. 

A broad terrace extended from this sacred 
spot a length of fifty feet, backed by oaks 
and beeches, screening a sunny bank covered 
with St. John's - wort, dog-wood, many- 
coloured leaves and flowers, in efiective 
stripes and patterns, red, white, and green. 

At the further extremity stood the still 
" Holy Well," as the country-folk believed. 
At all events, the water was singularly pure 
and its spring deep and untroubled, and 
was greatly sought for as a sovereign cure 
in weak sight or failing muscle. The stone- 
work which encased the spring remained 
unbroken. The shrine was worthy of its 
pure contents. Its dome was sharply 
pointed though a fissure was visible on the 
south side. Its beautiful window, whose one 
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perpendicular shaft remained standing, exhi- 
bited delicate tracery and fretwork like lace, 
so intricate was its tracing. The stone 
steps up to the well were sunken in the 
centre, worn away by multitudinous pilgrim 
feet and knees in the olden time, and it did 
look a hallowed little spot, pure and peacefiil, 
draped with ivy and wild roses, and was a 
favourite resort with the inmates of both 
houses on summer evenings with books or 
conversation to aid. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

There is a river so fine and free, 

Hey day, down a day ! 
There is a river so fine and free, . 

And a vow she vow'd unto me. 
There is a river so fine and free, 

And as brown and clear as my maiden's ee,. 
And I'll prove true to my love, 

If my love prove true unto me. 

Old Song, 

TO view all these relics and beauties of 
past and present times, Lord and Lady 
Northam led their guests, marshalled two 
and two to prevent misadventure, along the 
slippery perilous pass below the bridge. 

This was a path, flagged with large paving- 
stones, raised a few inches from the bed of 
the Fine, which united the coach-road up to 
Silverplanes with the bottom of the abbey 
grounds. Very pretty it was, and this short 
way they all preferred, hedged by giant wild 
rhubarb, unrivalled monarch of water plants, 
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whose crumpled leaves might have served 
for parasols, in their splendour of red-ribbed, 
red-stalked greenth. Great docks and water- 
hemlock fringed it moreover, with abundance 
of myosotis and comfrey that hung out its 
purple and yellow-white bells, to say nothing 
of bulrushes, meet for the river -god's 
sceptres and tilting-rods. 

As the party were defiling over the bridge, 
a sudden thought struck Lord de Vehrens, 
who, with Rosa, was accidentally the hinder- 
moet. He said to her, " I saw a boat-house 
down here, let us make for it, and I will 
spare you the trouble of picking your way 
along those dank stones, and row you to the 
landing-place.'* 

" With all my heart," responded the 
merry little maiden. 

So they ran down the bank and into the 
pretty light, gondola-shaped skifi^, with its 
swan's head and neck at the prow, and a 
commodious cane-backed seat abaft. 

" Now, if you will place yourself in the 
stern-sheets. Miss de la Rivifere, you can 
steer. Gan you steer ? " 

"Oh, yes. I do always. We have not 
started a carriage yet. . Joscelyn says we 
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must feel our way. We have riding horses ; 
but, as most of his work lies along the river, 
from the farms and hamlets being clustered 
on its banks, we possess a very good boat, 
not ornamental like this, but serviceable, 
and so most of our visits are paid in this 
manner." 

** You have not many neighbours of our 
own class, have you ? " 

" None, but the Northams, and they make 
up for aU else. Besides, you know, we are 
still in mourning for our parents, and we are 
but new-comers." 

De Vehrens glanced at her hat, trimmed 
with grey ribbon and a little bunch of white 
roses, withering in the sun, stuck in to 
relieve it. 

By this time they had shot the arch of the 
bridge and presented themselves to the 
astonished eyes of the company on shore 
before they had been missed. 

"Oh! Lord Tremyrtlin," said his wife, 
" if that harum-scarum son of ours has not 
got possession of Miss Eosa ! I trust he 
will play her no tricks I " 

" My dear," answered the Earl, " I never 
knew Gaudentius to take any lassie in tow 
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before. Leave them alone ! D^end on*t 
he'll do her no mischief.'* 

" WeU, I hope we shall see her back safe. 
Mr. de la Rivifere ! Do you feel no quakes 
about your sister's safety ? " 

" None whatever," and De la Rivifere 
laughed. " I cannot say I hold my friend in 
such terror as you do. I doubt not my 
sister will reappear soon> all the better for a 
refreshing pull out. You know, De Vehrens 
is a first-rate oarsman. He won every race 
at Oxford. Perhaps he never told you his 
triumphs." 

** Can't say he ever did," replied his 
father gruffly. "We heard enough about 
him in one way or another, not triumphafU, 
however." 

Just then the boat came abreast of them, 
with its two young occupants, — ^both so 
handsome, so jubilant, and quite at ease 
with each other. 

" Au revoir ! " shouted De Vehrens, as, 
with two sharp strokes of his oars, he 
cleared the i^pace between them, swiftly 
passing the group, .while scarcely ruffling 
the water. 

" So you give us the go-by in that smart 
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fashion, do you ? " Lord Northam sang out. 
"Pretty strokes, upon my word. You 
should have let that youngster enter the 
navy, my Lord ; he*d have been a credit to 
our cloth," 

"Ah ! well," sighed his mother, " he 
might as well, for he is always afloat, and 
we so seldom see him at home." 

As soon as the gondola was quite out of 
sight of the admiring spectators, the able 
rower rested on his oars, and looked about 
him, saying : " Decidedly, this is a pretty 
place ! " 

It was very pretty, with all the fair land- 
scape lying pictured upon the river's un- 
rujffled surface, fresh from the hand of 
Nature, that great first limner; the river 
itself calm and broad, and crystalline in 
clearness. A clump of noble Lombardy 
poplars, the growth of nearly a century, 
raised their aspirihg heads, casting an 
agreeable shade over the boaters. They 
rivalled the grand old trees planted by 
Field-Marshal Conway, near Henley Bridge, 
in the days when the man who planted was 
esteemed a public henefactor, long before 
these, in which those who ruthlessly fell, and 
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behead, and lop, and maim, are belaaded by 
the Goths and Vandals of grosser minds 
and short-seeing faculties. 

The air was redolent of clover and bean- 
flowers. The " Queen of the Meadows" 
scented the banks like new-mown hay. 
Cattle and sheep grazed in numberless 
pastures. Farms lay scattered among trees 
and orchards; their red-tiled roofs grown 
over partially with bright yellow lichens 
shining like gold in the summer sun. He 
was hiding behind very tall elms, whose 
wide-spread over-arching branches, in part- 
ing, left a vista of soft blue haze . which 
prolonged the distance considerably. Larks 
carolled overhead, a solitary 'kingfisher 
displayed his exquisite plumage athwart 
the bristling bulrushes, " whereat dragon- 
flies were fiercely tilting," with darting bill 
and ready eye, reed warblers twittered, 
chasing each other among osiers and 
flowering pink rushes. 

There was a wealth of golden com, mari- 
golds, poppies and corn-flowers, blue as the 
sky, and great ox-eyed daisies, amidst the 
com, with tiny pink convolvuluses climbing 
up the yellow stalks. Here and there the 
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deadly nightshade hung its purple flowers, 
over the yellow iris, dipping into the stream, 
among veronicas and woodbine; while 
occasionally the campanula stood bravely 
up, with its large blossoms so blue and 
pendent, and beside it the pretty pink 
willow-herb. All these were intermingled 
with gariands of bind-weed, whose delicate 
white flowers contrasted charmingly with 
yellow vetchlings, giant mullein, and purple 
crane's-bill. The banks were incessantly 
fringed by the loveliest forget-me-nots, 
their blue eyes peering from under great 
docks and burdocks, with their knobby, 
prickly buds, while dog - roses hung in 
festoons over all, making canopies for the 
young pleasure-seekers in their boat. It 
was a very idyll, and a beautiful one. 

Silverplanes rose from its vantage-ground 
behind them on the one side ; on the other, 
the beautiful Saxon tower of the new 
church built by Lord Northam for Fair 
Ladies, on the site of the ancient one, 
peeped over the walnuts, wych-elms, and 
hornbeams on the opposite hill, with its 
vane glittering in the sunshine like a star. 

Fair Ladies itself was entirely hidden 
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from view with its visitors toiling up the 
steep ascent. 

The Viscount began the conversation : 
** I suppose you never find time hang heavily 
on your hands, Miss de la Riviere ? *' 

" Oh, never ! " she quickly answered. 
'* How could it, with such a companion as 
my brother? and dear Lady Northam so 
near us. Joss teaches me everything he 
knows. I am learning German now." 

" And how else do you spend your time ? " 

" I dare say you will laugh at me, but 
I really have a vast deal to do in my way. 
Joss attends to his parish. I attend to 
him, and to house concerns. I keep the 
keys and the accounts; superintend the 
household, — ^not very troublesome, we have 
so few servants, — attend to the — ^the — 
buttery, as the conventuals called it, — ^not 
a very onerous task." 

Here they both laughed. 

" Go on," said De Vehrens. 

" "Well, then, I paint a good deal. I am 
trying to make a series of coloured draw- 
ings of all the flowers and weeds which you 
see growing by the river-side, with all our 
birds and butterflies. We have a great 
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variefcy. I call it my fine work. I don't 
<5are to embroider, it hurts the eyes, and 
wastes time a lady can better employ, — 
besides there are so many who work for 
their bread, and it is depriving them of a 
subsistence. They work better, too. Neither 
<50uld I embroider like my grandmother; 
her embroidery, some of which we keep 
as a sacred relic and curiosity, cannot be 
equalled. She, poor dear, worked for her 
bread. You know my family came over 
here as exiles, so that was meritorious on 
her part.'* 

" Ay, I know all,*' and De Vehrens was 
silent ; perhaps he thought of his own life 
of idleness. 

" I dare say you have a store of sketches. 
Do you paint in oils or water-colours?" 
asked Bosa. 

"Both," he replied, "but I paint rather 
after the fashion of the old lady who mixed up 
all her colours in a plate and daubed the mix- 
ture over sky and landscape, declaring ' that 
would do,' and give all the effect she desired." 

Sosa was heartily amused by this. She 
did not half believe him. She painted very 
nicely and was self-taught. 
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"Any more occupations? Go on," he 
returned. 

"Yes, there are the parish schools and 
the poor. You know a parish is very ill 
attended to, if the ladies do not intervene, to 
encourage the scholars and visit the sick 
and hard-working, honest cottagers. We 
have scarcely any really poor folk, nearly all 
are well-to-do hereabouts, tidy, industrious, 
contented, and happy." 

" You seem to make an Eden of Fair 
Ladies. Do you like it as well as Le 
Bocage ? May I call you Miss Rosa ; your 
surname, Miss de la Riviere, is so long to 
get out ? " 

"To be sure," and little Rosa laughed. 
" It is a long name." 

" But the prettiest I ever heard," he 
added in a subdued tone. 

"You ask if I like this as well as Le 
Bocage ? Alas I no. There was I born. 
There we were all so happy; too happy," 
and the long dark curly lashes drooped over 
the vivacious eyes, which glistened with 
perhaps a tear. But grieving is useless, 
you know," and she passed her hand over 
her glowing cheeks. 
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De Vehrens would have liked to wipe these 

tears off in another way 1 He maintained 

his equilibrium, however, manifested no 

emotion, and quietly rejoined : 

" Do you like travelling ? " 

She thought a minute, then said : 

" I cannot tell. I have never travelled. 

My travels were confined to visits. Dear 

papa took me to Greenwich and Chelsea, to 

see the observatory and the hospitals, and 

to Woolwich, to see the great arsenal. That 

is all." 

" Did you never leave home, then ? " 

" Every year we went to London for a 

few weeks, but mamma had such an invin- 

cible dislike of locomotion. She was so 
wedded to home life, she was so happy at 

the Bocage, and she dreaded the railways 

so extremely, T\e never liked to press her 

to go, or to leave her. So we stayed at home 

mostly." 

" What self-denial ! Have you never seen 
the sea ? " 

" Never in my life ; but I picture it to 
myself all grandeur and commotion, with 
infinite colouring, and a loud-sounding voice ; 
ever-changing tints and shadows." 
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"How I should like to show you our 
ooean from my sister's hermitage at 
Boulderscombe I That is the name of our 
place. You must certainly come and pay 
us a visit. My governor would be delighted 
to see you and your brother." 

"Who is your governor?" asked she 
naively. " I thought you were of age." 

De Vehrens smiled : 

" My father I mean. Oh ! I see. Joscelyn 
has not inducted you into that piece of 
knowledge our fashionable slang." 

" Truly no, and my dear father, you know, 
was far more French in his habits than 
English. He woifld have withheld such 
knowledge from me. The * argot ' or 
Paris slang, is esteemed vulgar by well- 
born persons of education among us. I 
think I take after him, and I see no beauty 
in words misapplied. I ought to beg your 
pardon for my frankness." 

" It's delightful," he answered, " and you 
are right. We have got into bad habits, in 
England, of perverting words and vulgar- 
ising the Queen's Bnghsh ; it is revolting, 
too, from a woman's lips. Foreigners do 
not indulge in slang, which is American." 
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" Not well-bred ones." She turned the 
subject, saying : " You have travelled a great 
deal, have you not ? '* 

" I have ; almost all over the world. One 
escapes the trammels of society, the dull 
routine of English life, and all the bow- 
wowing of parish business, and narrow 
politics one encounters in the country. 
The intrigues, scandals, and vapid chatter 
that fall to one's lot, if mixing in fashionable 
sets in town. One meets originals in one's 
travels; one sees the oddest folk; one 
obserres different customs, and is surprised 
by the many resemblances. One learns 
toleration, and charity, — that's the main 
point; and one lowers the flag of self- 
conceit before the * gentle life' of others, 
and their, frequently, superior courtesy to 
the stranger. I have met some unimagin- 
shle queerosities myself, enough to repay 
one for the trouble of pitching one's tent. 
Imagine, one night at San Carlo, I was 
installed for a few hours of rapture with 
the Africainef when in poured a flood of 
Yankees. Two of these, a young man and 
ffrl, took l^eir places by me, she sitting 
next to mj stall. They kept on nodding to 
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the remainder who stood in the passage close 
bj the orchestra, behind which were our 
stalls. At last she broke out with a ' Well, 
I declare! there's Phosphor! How I wish 
I was Phosphor!* *What for?' says the 
male. * Why, then, I'll tell you. K I was 
Phosphor, I should be so richy — he is ; and 
rd build a lot of big hotels, and wouldn't I 
make money dustingly* Now, I call that 
a gem of its kind, — so expressive I Can't 
you «ee the big dollars flying about ? Odd, 
firom the lips of twenty or thereabout. 
After the emission of this sentiment, I studied 
the personnel of my next neighbour. Fancy 
a woman wearing on her head a regular 
net of yellow worsted, — I could count the 
meshes,^-on which were strung, or netted, 
ringlets of Califomian gold silk 1 Such a 
Guy never was seen as she looked, and one 
could spy her natural locks of brown hair 
piled up under it all. Is it possible women 
can thinky really believe, that we men admire 
these ^ fictitious charms,' as I once saw them 
written up in a barber's shop in Boulogne, — 
* Charmes postichesJ Below was a basin, 
and a foot spurting blood, displaying another 
of his accomplishments. That we are such 
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boobies as to admire the addition of painted 
lips, whitened skin, brickdnst cheeks, corked 
eyebrows, and coUyriumed eye-lashes ? Pas 
81 bete I Women of our day deceive them- 
selves. They are neither admired nor 
coveted now. None of our sex love what 
we can't respect^ and no man relishes seeing 
his women got up like a row of new Devon- 
shire potatoes." 

" At least, your she used no deception. 
One need not go far to see the others," she 
added playfully. 

"Alas! no. Now, Italian ladies, who 
dress better at Court than all others, are 
freer from vanity than all the rest of your 
sex put together. To their praise be it 
said ! they leave their faces to nature, 
and never seem to know if they are plain 
or pretty ; and never paint, like the Jezebels, 
old and young, one meets in the Park and 
Rotten Bow, and at all those horrible tea- 
fights.'' 

"I thought rouge had gone out with 
high heels and hoops," Bosa innocently 
remarked. 

" By no means. The heels beat a Neapo- 
litan market-woman's clogs ; and the sham 
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complexions beat our grandmothers' hollow. 
And, instead of muffs, the fans our women 
sport nowadays are monstrous. I should 
not like to receive a rap from some of my fair 
— ^ahem ! — acquaintances, in a pet. Thank 
God ! Frances does not follow the fashion. 
Do you ? I hate them all." 

" Oh ! " Rosa answered merrily ; " my 
cheeks are too red already. Southern bloody 
you know, does not require heightening. 
We * hoist our colours ' naturally. Papa 
used to say those beldaines * sailed under 
false colours,' in pointing them out to me. 
I would never tinge up my cheeks if I were 
as pale as a primrose ; it is so deceitful." 

** Nor use hair-dyes, I hope." 

Rosa again laughed out. 
A^o," was her emphatic reply. 
We youngsters are taught to reverence 
grey hairs ; but I'll be shot if we ever see 
any. The old beaux wear wigs of one shade 
or another. The old ladies either dye their 
own locks or stick on * fronts,' I think they 
call them, blacken them up to coal-dust, or 
gild them up to guinea-gold with their 
washes. I must tell you one or two other 
droll things. Shall I tire you ? ** 
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Oh ! no. Pray go on.'* 

My yacht was laid up at Castellammare> 
repairing a jib-boom, and painting her a bit ; 
and I steered off to Leghorn in one of the 
packets fiill of people. Two ladies thera 
were in one cabin, with their two abigails, 
and a pet parrot, all rather the worse for 
the tossing we got. I was up, and sitting 
in the doorway of my cabin, when' I saw the 
steward and stewardess, in the middle of the 
night, steal by and peer into my neighbours* 
cabin. Two of the occupants were lying 
asle^, or helpless, in their berths. One 
lady, the liveliest of the party, all English, 
lay stretched on the sofa, en robe de chambre, 
with her Polly asleep on her bosom. Her 
maid sat beside her, on a dressing-box, half 
resting, half-asleep. I heard the steward say, 
in Italian, of course, which I will translate 
to you, pointing with his finger to one 
sleeper : * That one has not eaten ; that 
other has drank no wine; and that little 
mummy on the couch has neither eaten nor 
drunk, — and the parrot eats fish ! How 
curious these English are ! ' I held my 
sides with laughing. Fancy, putting the 
parrot into the same category with the 
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* Inglesi/ in respect of diet ! It was 
comical ! By the lamp -light, as it swung, 
I saw a smile cross the * mummy's ' pleasant 
little face, her eyes being only partially 
closed, and we had a good laugh next 
morning on deck. They didn't know we 
understood their lingo. Perhaps they 
thought we fasted from economy. I confess 
my blood rose once to unusual heat while 
witnessing a scene between a very ladylike 
countrywoman, travelling with her courier 
and maid, and a stuck-up vulgarian who 
looked like a sort of Woman's Right orator, 
shall we say oratrix? She had plastered 
the front of a turn-up bonnet with a wreath 
of peacock's feathers, set perpendicularly, 
end on. Ugly as sin was she. And she tried 
to intrude into the very small omnibus where 
this lady and I were tranquilly sitting, waiting 
for couriers and baggage, besides her own 
precious person, a clumsy, countrified, good- 
tempered-looking waiting-woman, who bore 
two large dogs, half turnspit, half water- 
spaniel, one under each arm, their tails flap- 
ping behind her back. I never «aw so ridicu- 
lous a sight in all my life. We repelled the 
invasion. The maid grinned, her mistress 
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frowned, nay, scowled, at us. My com- 
panion remonstrated, saying she could not 
travel with two dogs in the 'bus. The dis- 
comfited bonne retreated, always smiling, 
and excusing herself. The bow-wows smiled, 
in their way, with their tongues hanging, 
and their tails wagging more and more, 
looking a couple of simpletons. On this, 
the perturber of our peace, their joint 
mistress, drew herself up to a portentous 
height, on her high boots and two stout legs, 
fixed my friend full in the face with a look 
like a tiger-cat's, and said, in tones I shall 
never forget : * Madame, vous Stes bete, 
folle, idiote ! ' Afraid, evidently, of the 
effect of her own words, she kept retreating 
towards the city omnibus, firing another 
volley as she got into it. She nearly 
finished me, and I promised myself the 
pleasure of playing her a trick ere I lost 
sight of her, which I had a chance of doing 
that eviBning, by creeping into her wardrobe, 
upsetting her night-light, and escaping by 
the window, after terrifying her into fits, I 
believe, before the two brutes seized me by 
the legs, as I tossed her bonnet to the top 
of the curtain-rod. The lady I spoke of 
VOL. ni. I 
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contented herself with staring fixedly afc 
the offensive creature, as one would at a 
mad bull, and so kept her at bay. 
Whether she went to the Maison de Ville, 
to spout, for there was a meeting of savai^f 
or what became of her, after that evening, 
I know not. We never met her again in 
all our wanderings; but, you see, 'though 
lost to sight,' she is * to memory dear.' I 
shall never forget her. She was great fun, 
the greatest I ever came across." 

" What a dreadful woman ! She could not 
have been a lady ! " 

"Yes, she was, I inquired. She was 
a great lady, they said, at the hotel, — ^a 
Belgian Countess. The cream of the joke 
was that they would not have her and her 
dogs at any price in the city 'bus, and she 
had to take a fiacre to come on in. I know 
where I sent her to ? — don't be shocked I " 

"I should have said * Amen ?'" replied 
little merry Rosa. " We should never meet 
with such droll people here. All those little 
incidents must give foreign travel peculiar 
zest. I should like to travel very much, and 
to see our own France, but I should not like 
to forget my own country, which is now thia 
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dear England, and we have so long been 
settled comfortably and happily in it. I do 
not think it right of people to wander aim- 
lessly abroad, to the neglect of their own 
country and home duties/' 

"You are right, Miss Kosa. My con- 
science begins to prick me. Shall I give 
you some more of my experiences, or shall 
I bore you ? ** 

" Oh, certainly not ! pray go on ! " 

" Well, then, I will begin by imparting to 
jou that I am familiar with our Cornish 
pixies, good little denizens of fairyland, 
scattered here and there among the ferns, 
in the crevices of the rocks, or seen swinging 
with the harebells in sunny nooks. I have 
.also sauntered with their brethren, the 
Cluricauns, in Ireland, and the Leprihauns, 
who sit hammering tiny shoes by the road- 
side, or half hidden in the depths of the 
foxgloves. 

" I have seen the O'Donoghue's Horse in 
the Lake of Killamey, but I was just too 
late in the year to see him scamper upon it 
across the lake, as is his wont on May-day, 
with all * his elfin retinue of courtiers and 
warriors after him, a sort of devil-take-the- 
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hindmost affair. I have fished for pearls in 
Loch Gorriby and I found a fine black one, 
rather a rarity, you know, and you shall haye 
it, if you will come to Boulderscombe yourself 
to fetch it. You are very like a fairy your- 
self." 

Rosa laughed again in answer. 

" Then, again, I sat on the Blarney Stone 
at Cork, but somehow it didn't answer. 
I never could learn the trick so well 
practised by all St •Patrick's country-people. 
Then I went North. Fraternised with the 
giants at the great Causeway, called up the 
spirits of Ossian, Morvina, the daughter of 
Eeinhold, and saw them from Fingal's 
Caves sitting upon blue clouds. Moreover, 
heard them harping away at a great rate, 
while the waves surged melodiously against 
the walls of the cave, making a perpetual 
noisy accompaniment to the aerial voices. 

"Afterwards I bivouacked with John 
0' Groat, who inhabits a very wild sort of 
place. Peered from a respectful distance at 
the dreadful Kraken down in the depths of 
the Maelstrom, the magnum hommn^ you 
know, of sea Boas, in the maddest' of whirl- 
pools, off the Norwegian coast." 
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In ecstacies of laughing, the girl sat 
listening to these queer recitals. 

" At Gibraltar, — rather a skip from North 
to South, but all is commonplace between, 
so I skip it,— I spied the apes emerging out 
of their submarine passage from Africa, and 
swarming up the rock. It is called The 
Bqch, you know, and its natives Scorpions. 
Next I watched the devil giving chase to 
the baker round and round the peak of 
Stromboli, standing out in relief against the 
fiery clouds like a couple of black gentlemen ; 
got somehow to Malta, and wonder I was 
not drowned. Swung myself over to the 
Fungus Rock from the Isle of Gozo in a 
packing-case. It was not more than four 
feet long, and three feet high, and ran upon 
ropes over a chasm some eighty feet high 
and forty or fifty feet wide, with the waves 
dashing beneath. We gathered some Fungi, 
good][styptic for stopping bleeding wounds. 
The knights of Malta in olden times made 
presents of it to crowned heads, and it was 
greatly prized as a medicament. Unhappily 
not much of it is left now. All British 
T^G.s have such an appropriating way with 
them. I got safely back to terra firmaj 
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however, and I said my prayers all the way 
over and all the way back, I assure you, 
piously. 'Twas the most perilous feat I 
ever undertook or performed/' 

" Now, all this time you are making fan of 
me," said Eosa demurely. 

" No, upon my honour ! that is a paot.** 
" I don't believe you ; but pray go on." 
" Oh, the drollest of my reminiscences* is 
this : Fancy being invited by an old white- 
headed darling, who, eschewing his own 
country, built him a green-shuttered villa on 
a spur of the Apennines, clustered all over 
with, cassias and eohrimocarpus, such a 
glorious creeper ! to drink tea with him in 
company with Dante ! — Dante, Lorenzo de^ 
Medici, and his chosen friends, Poliziano, 
Pico della Mirandola, &c., &c. In solemn 
earnest he believed they severally came to 
him every evening, and had five chairs and 
teacups set out for himself and them ! He 
was neither a fool, nor a lunatic; but a 
Briton, and a spiritualist ! " 
Rosa stared in astonishment. 
** Well, I got to Egypt at last. Saw the 
sun rise opposite the Sphinx, who tuned up 
her voice for my especial satisfaction. Kic^ 
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of her, wasn't it ? I breakfasted on the top 
of the Great Pyramid, a Titanic iindertaking, 
I assure you. Between my own exertions 
and iihose of two sinewy Fellahs, who helped, 
I was nearly torn to pieces. Some shreds 
of my garments were strewn np these 
primitive stairs to point the way like Hop- 
o*-my-Thumb's beans. When I got to Cairo 
I consulted a necromancer." 

" Consulted a necromancer ! '* Rosa 
shrieked in fits of laughter. " You are too 
had!'' 

" I did, indeed. You may laugh ; but he 
told me wonderful things. He filled the 
hollow of his hand vKth ink, and bade me 
think of someone, and look in the Uttle black 
pool. I thought of no living soul I was 
acquainted with, but conjured up a purely 
fancy picture in my own mind of someone I 
should Uke to see with my bodily eyes, 
quite imaginary, and I beheld a fairy damsel, 
charming to look upon. I did not think 
much about it at the time ; but I believe in 
it now^ 

"Oh! surely you do not place credence 
in enchantment ! Necromancy is invariably 
denounced in Scripture as the height of 
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wickedness, and the work of the Evil 
One." 

"I dare say it is, and I don^t ask you 
to believe in it. I merely tell you what I 
saw." 

" But what did you see ? A face you did 
not know in the hollow palm of a strange 
Egyptian's hand ? " 

" True. I beheld a face, unknown then, — 
but I have seen it since, — that's the odd 
thing," and he said to himself, "I see it 
now^ and hope, with all my soul, I shall 
never lose sight of it." 

After a little grave meditation, Rosa broke 
out: 

"You are just like Baron Munchausen 
and Gulliver! You ought to publish your 
travels to eclipse theirs." 

" Well, I have not come to an end yet. 
I journeyed on towards the East, witnessed 
the Malay process of mesmerising their 
brethren on the seashore if sick, or to be 
disposed of somehow. They are the first of 
mesmeric manipulators, you know. Put a 
fellow to sleep, rob and murder him, and he 
wakes in Kingdom Come ! I took a sight of 
the great Spanish galleon stranded three 
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hundred years and more on the coast of 
Manilla. A splendid subject for the brush 
or pen. Now, Miss Eosa, and best of 
listeners, I have told you nearly all my 
adventures." 

"Which/* she promptly answered, as 
well as her mirth would let her, " ought to 
have wound iip by dining with the Great 
Mogul, and supping with the Grand Lama ! 
You are, beyond comparison, the most enter- 
taining traveller I have ever met. I suppose 
you speak all the languages of all the 
countries you have visited ? " 

"Well, not all. I string together a 
vast many lingoes, and the droll thing is, 
I get understood ! " 

" Do you remember Charles the Fifth said 
that every new language acquired makes 
3, man once more a man; a denizen as it 
were of that country whose language he 
speaks, through possessing himself of their 
thoughts, feelings, and modes of expression, 
— transplanting himself into them. He was 
right." 

" Ah 1 " sighed De Vehrens, " that know- 
ledge comes by study of the literature of 
a country, not by a mere superficial acquain- 
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tanee with it, througli parrot-like repe- 
tition of its dialect. I fear I am not more 
accomplished than most couriers, assuredly 
not so much so as mine. Fancy, he speaks 
English, French, German, Italian, Greek, 
Norwegian and Spanish, — and even a little 
Bussian. But I doubt if he ever heard of 
Charles the Fifth, Dante, Xenophon, or 
Schiller, or even Shakespeare, or Cer- 
vantes. 

"Ah! well," returned his companion, 
"it's never too late to learn. You are 
young enough to learn anything you choose. 
Socrates learnt Latin after he was seventy, 
and mamma had a friend who taught her- 
self music on a dumb piano after she was 
fifty, that she might teach some motherless 
nieces; and I knew a girl who at sixteen 
did not know * Do' from * Re' on the piano, 
yet practised so assiduously, she is now a 
brilliant performer before she is thirty years 
old/' 

The Viscount remained silent some 
minutes, then he came to confession : 

" I fear I have wasted too much time all 
my life, and now I know absolutely 
nothing." 
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"I once heard the greatest of philoso- 
phers, a very learned man, who had been 
studying everything all his life, make the 
same admission, — a man who, I should think, 
knew everything there was to be learnt 
under the sun. So there's some comfort 
for you. But what were your teachers 
about? Your parents? Didn't you go to 
school even ? " 

"Ah! Don't blame ihem!^^ was hia 
rejoinder. "They all did their best. I 
alone am blamable. I hated the trouble of 
learning, and could not be made to see the 
use of it. You know twice as much as I 
do. I am sure I could learn from you. I 
often think, if my sister had taken me in 
hand, I should have got on better. I had 
no one to make literature pleasing to me. 
The other boys chaffed me, the masters 
caned me day after day, till I grew callous, 
spite of the exhortations I received jfrom 
home. Had I gone into the navy as I 
wished, my father's profession, I might 
have done some good, and perhaps dis- 
tinguished myself. As it is, I feel I have 
done nothing but play a heap of tricks, 
which do not redound to my reputation in 
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civilised society. I lacked energy and 
perseverance for serious study. I always 
felt I was like Pygmalion's statue. You 
know that story I suppose ? " 

"Well, yes. I know something about 
it.'' 

" I stood in need, like his statue, of a 
vivifying influence. It never shone upon 
me, and I let myself drift on. Not but 
what a fellow who is always afloat, albeit 
only in his own yacht, learns something, 
cruising in foreign waters, in one's commerce 
with strange populations, one masters 
natural history, at all events, whether in 
man or beast, bird or fish." 

" You are not so ignorant as you would 
make out," Rosa remarked, *^and you 
have mastered the art of making yourself 
pleasant, and narrating amusingly and 
without being prolix ; and that is an art. 
People may be exceedingly learned, yet 
far from agreeable. I have met such in 
my father's time, who consorted chiefly 
with great thinkers, great politicians, and 
acientifics, and some of these learned indivi- 
duals were not only gauches, but positively 
rude, and disagreeable in my eyes. Their 
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heads doubtless contained more cells than 
a bee-hive, and possibly most were well 
stored with honey, but they were chary 
of letting out the contents, and I used to 
think some of the cavities held a quantity 
of self-inflation, like bottles too tightly 
corked. I am certain people may pore over 
books for ever, yet know nothing of their 
fellow-creatures, all the while regarding the 
unlettered units of society as beneath 
contempt, they treat them accordingly, and 
are downright ill-bred. Now, I see no fim 
in making oneself unpleasant. You know 
what Hannah More said of virtue.'* 

"No,** replied he carelessly. "Who 
was Anna More ? Was she a prima donna 
or a great actress ? '* 

Rosa went into fits of laughter. 

"A prima donna! No. She was a 
great moralist. All of us girls read her 
works and Mrs. Chapone's letters, and that 
sort of thing. It is part of our education 
to form our minds and manners. Oh ! a 
prima donna ! I shall never get over it ! 
And she was Mrs. Hannah More. Not 
Anna. She said : * Nobody had any 
business to make virtue disagreeable.' I 
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used to say this of the unpolished scientifics 
who kept the nuts of science to themselves, 
or imparted them in so dictatorial a manner 
they set my back up." 

"Ah! those folk ought to be all put 
into a bag together and rolled till they are 
polished. It is only by continual rolling 
that the human coin is polished. And too 
much polishing robs people, as well as coins, 
of their individuality." 

" Ay 1 " replied Rosa archly, " but 
travellers like yourself gain greater insight 
into human nature and individual character 
than stay-at-homes and book-worms ever 
can, or do. You may console yourself with 
the belief that you are not too old to learn 
anything you like, as I told you before. 
Why, Altieri, the great Italian poet, who 
you must have heard of, set himself to learn 
Greek when he was forty-two years of 
age, and he did so. His words were: 
^I would, I wovld, and strenuously, and 
I dM learn it.' " 

De Yehrens threw his head back^ and 
s very handsome head it was, saying 
with a smile, and fixing his eyes with a 
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tender look on the sweet yoimg face of the 
•enthusiastic spokeswoman : 

** With siLch a teacher, perhaps I mighV 
" It's only will that's wanted. You have 
plenty of good sense. Perhaps Nature did 
not intend you for a student, or book-worm, 
or author. You will have other and more 
active duties to perform, as your father 
grows older, for example, and needs your 
assistance." 

" Once I had a captain who was turned 
out of the navy for being once drunk, poor 
old chap ! He had been a master. He 
knew all the stars, and taught me the 
names of a good many of them. I always 
feel the stars and music are in unison with 
each other. One can't like the one without 
adoring the other, and you can't think 
what a pleasure it is to lie on one's back 
on the deck of one's craft in fine summer 
nights iu the Mediterranean, or on a terrace 
on the borders of the Lake of Como and 
glance up at the stars, which glimmer and 
shoot down as if they were making love 
to earth and each other; and then to 
watch, a great moon come over the mountain- 
side with a spring, like a spirit, all golden 
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Ught. It makes a man more religious to 
contemplate such marvels of nature, though 
the sentiment may sound odd from the 
lips of a roving reprobate like me ! I wish 
you could visit those favoured climes, and 
go star-gazing, too ! " 

"I should like to do so," Bosa said 
demurely. 

Then, catching sight of a lovely spray of 
pink dog-roses hanging over the waters, she 
exclaimed : " Oh, how beautiful ! Could 
you reach it for me?" 

" Fll get them in a trice for you." 

Backing the skiff, he stood up to cut off 
the branch, and, while snipping the thorns 
off it, burst into song in the young gladness 
of his heart in rich melodious tones : 

Green grow the rashes, oh 1 
Green grow the rashes, oh ! 
There's naught but care on eVrj han', 
If 'twere not for the lasses, oh ! 

Then suddenly stopped with : 

" Oh ! Miss Bosa, a thousand apologies 
for my indecorum ! Do you know I always 
feel I have a brother in your brother, and 
I really was betrayed into fancying you 
might be my sister. Do forgive me." 
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" Indeed, I think it very pleasant to have 
such a nice additional brother. Joscelyn 
always reckons you as one, as, indeed, well 
we both may after all your fraternal kind^ 
ness; and I love that song. My mother, 
you know, was Scotch. She sang and 
taught me all her national airs, and I like to 
hear you. I very nearly chimed in myself, 
and we could sing some duets that would be 
nice, and music on the water sounds so 
sweet." 

Gaudentius said only : " How charming ! 
We will Bmgy^* and again he broke out with 
a fragment of that sweetest of songs,— 

And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I'd lay me doon and dee. 

Rosa's eyes were moistened, and her 
whole face betrayed emotion. 

"My mother's favourite song," she said in 
a low voice. 

" Now, then," he went on, " do take off 
your hat. Your white roses are fading, and 
let me arrange these roses instead, their 
pink hue will look so much prettier with 
your grey ribbons than nlere white ; and 
look ! here is a tuft of wild oats, I'll just 
add them, may I ? " 

VOL. III. K 
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She took off her broad Tuscan hajb^ and 
De Vehrens dislodged the white roses ; but, 
instead of throwing them into the water, he 
placed them in his button-hole, saying gaily : 

** I may, may I not ? Exchange is no 
robbery, you know/' 

Eosa smiled assent, and looked con- 
tentedly on while her gallant twined, with 
much skill and taste, a coronal of the pink 
roses round her hat, blent with a quivering 
spray or two of the oats on one side. 

"There!'* he cried, twirling it trium- 
phantly on his thumb, " I vow and protest I 
have done it as artistically as Tulipan or 
Coralline could have done, have I not ? " 

" Indeed, you have made my old hat quite 
lovely," responded Rosa, readjusting it upon 
her sunny brown head. ** Thank you so 
very much," colouring as she encountered 
his eyes fixed upon her with a tender, loving 
gaze. She said in a low voice, " Do you 
know, I think we must be going back, for 
how very rude it is of me to absent myself 
all this time from my invited guests." 

" I am sorry you find the time long," he 
answered in a mortified tone. 

" Nay, it is not iAa^," and she hesitated a 
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little. "I could listen to your droll stories^ 
for ever, but I feel myself discourteous to 
those who may be waiting for me/' 

"And J," thought De Vehrens to himself ^ 
" could look into those sunny eyes and listen; 
to that sweet voice for ever and ever.*' Why 
did he, in the midst of opportunity, keep the 
sentiment to himself ? In words he did so ; 
but his eyes betrayed his secret, lliat he 
could not help, any more than his fair com- 
panion could help blushing conspicuously^ 
and becomingly every time her eyes met his,, . 
which were very dark blue, with long black . 
lashes and a winning expression. 

Without book-learning, De Vehrens pos- 
sessed good sense enough to have discovered 
that whether or no Rosa's was the face he 
^aw smiling on him out of the hollow of the 
Egyptian sorcerer's hand, she posessed 
warm aflTections, discretion without stiff 
conventionality, domestic habits, high prin- 
ciples, and a bright cheerful disposition, with- 
out a tinge of the flippant forwardness of 
the damsels he met in societv ; that she had 
simple tastes and an even temper, that she 
was cultivated for home life, not extraneous 
display ; and that, devoid of pretension as. 

K 2 
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she was, her manners qualified her to move 
in the highest circles. To crown all her 
perfections, he rejoiced in her simplicity of 
attire, her freedom of movement, whence all 
in her was graceful ; that she bore no 
resemblance to a sack or a spider, nor did 
she go about in a hat like a coalheaver's 
reversed, nor wear the aspect of a duck- 
billed ornithorhynchus in the other fashion- 
able shapes. In fact, his mind was made up ; 
but how about hers ? 

Cogitating on these things, he backed out 
of the rose-garden which had so long 
bowered their young heads, and rowed up to 
the steps at the bottom of the garden slope, 
and there moored the gondola, both jumping 
lightly out, and prepared to climb the 
ascent by the turf steps, where the rest of 
the assembled party on the heights quickly 
hailed them in welcoming tones. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

O, mj love is like the red, red rose 

That's newly blown in June, 
And mjr love is like the melody 

That's sweetly played in tune. 

Old Scotch Song, 

" TTERE they are! here come the truants! " 

JlL was the universal cry. 

"Pretty doings, indeed/* said good- 
natured Lord Northam : — 

Come alang ! Gome alang ! 
Wi' your boatie an' your sang, 
An' ye '11 aye be welcome unto Skye again, 

hummed Major Mucklejaw. 

Up they came, with the glow of the 
western sun on their faces, flushed with 
pleasurable excitement, youthful happiness, 
and perhaps a tinge of remorse at their 
prolonged, unceremonious absence. 

Lord Northam, bending down to his wife, 
whispered : 

**My dear, they require no extraneous 
help evidently. Things mostly work better 
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by themselves, and you know, ' cosa fatta, 
capo ha. * ** 

Lady Northam laughed in her silvery way, 
saying nothing, but looking archly up at her 
husband. 

" Well, Rosa," said her brother gravely, 
" You have taken your time ! *' 

" Oh 1 Joss 1 oh ! dearest Lady Northam ; 
all of you ; do forgive me ! It was so 
pleasant, and, you know. Lord de Vehrens 
invited me to take a row. We did not mean 
to be so late, and it was his fault if he made 
himself so agreeable, we forgot the time." 

" There ! I declare," said he, " that is 
too bad ! " 

"Upon my soul, I fail to see it," said 
Sir Patrick. " It's the retort courteous 
from Eve to Adam." 

** I wonder what devil's tricks he's been 
up to," Lord Tremyrtlin muttered between 
his teeth. 

His wife, who, seeing poor Rosa's con- 
fusion, and rather pleased than otherwise by 
their eckappee, advanced kindly towards her, 
and, patting the little hand, said : 

** Well, as you don't look the worse for your 
outing on the tempting river, we must forgive 
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Gaudentius, Miss Rosa, for depriving us of a 
moment of your sweet company/* 

*'Like a true daughter of Eve, she's 
thrown the blame on me, my Lady ; but, Sir 
Patrick, it is her own fault for tolerating 
me so long.'* 

" Ou ! ay," gruffly rejoined Major 
Muckleiaw, **Whan a's said an' dune, ye 

that wuU to Cupar, maun to-Oupar.' Every 
mon pits his craig in peril till he's noosed, 
an' then he's fain to get clear, but he 
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" They are easily seen through," whispered 
Lord Northam to Lord Tremyrtlin, who 
rephed, sotto voce. 

"The whole affair is so extraordinary, 
considering G-audentius's peculiarities, it 
must go by a hard name. It is a synchronism, 
and no mistake. They are synchronised^ 

"I wad gae further, an' say they are 
living illustrations of the true exemplifica- 
tion of a synecdoche. Ae an' ae mak' twa, 
ye ken, an' twa mak' ane in matrimonial 
rhetoric. I see it is a' culminating in that 
direction." 

The gallant Major hereupon indulged in 
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a grim smile, while the other gentlemen 
laughed in chorus, albeit unheard by their 
yictims. 

Mr. Cleves, in his most demure manner, 
said : " You know how to wield the Tenedian 
axe. Major, which cuts both ways, only a 
Vaimable. I am sure you went to the High 
School in Edinburgh.'* 

" That did I nae," responded he, ** for 
I just learned my humanities wi* a bit 
Greek an* Latin frae Andrew MacAwl, wha 
was sib to my minnie's brother-in-law, a douce 
chiel*, an' a mon o' pairts, wha used to sit on 
a hillock amang the whin - bushes wi' a' o' 
us, his scholars, aboot his feet on the auld 
hill-side. We ower-looked the Mull o' 
Galloway, 'twas a braw sight, an' we learned 
our geography frae a' thae islets, an' penin- 
sulas, an' gulfs. He's lang gaae to his rest i' 
the kirkyard, but he left some traces o' his 
masterf u' teachin' amang a few o' us, though 
the maist liked best to harry the conies then 
to con their books. I was for baith in their 
turns. But I meant nae harm to the fair 
damsel yonder wi' my jokes. She is as win- 
some a lassie as ever steppit on heather. 
My certes ! she'll mak' a gude wife to 
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whamever has the gude fortune to get her 
han' an' heart. It tak's a' the strength a 
mon has to keep pace wi' the enemy's wull 
an' pleasure." 

" What enemy ? " 

"Just the enemy o' mankind. Wo- 
man, rechtly caa'd is she. D'ye nae ken the 
auld sang ? 

Before I was married, ob, then ! ob, tben ! 

Before I was married, ob, then ! 

I lived at my ease, and I did as I pleased, 

And the world it went very well then ! ob, then ! 

And the world it went very well then. 

I aften sang it as a lad, before its true 
meaning was brought hame to me. Wae's 
mel" 

"Ah! you've been unlucky, I suppose. 
Caught up a snake instead of an eel in the 
bag! eh?" 

When he could speak for laughing. Lord 
Tremyrtlin put in his word to the effect 
that he heartily wished his wandering son 
were well settled with so charming a little 
helpmate. 

" Dinna mell, nor mak', my Laird, an' ye'll 
see somewhat before lang. Yon little trout 
will nae be ower kittle to tackle. She's nae 
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that dour, neither fu' o' guile, like the 
maist 0* her sex." 

, " Lord's sake 1 Sandy," broke in Sir 
Patrick, " don't speak your mind so loudly, 
or you'll cool the porridge before it's hot." 

"Well said, Paddy!" ejaculated Lord 
Northam, setting his back against a tree; 
and a peal of laughter followed this genuine 
bull. 

** At all events, i^;e," — ^looking at Lord 
Tremyrtlin, — "have no cause to complain 
of our helpmates, who are not merely help- 
meats, but solid helps to a man in his battle 
through life. Now, let us rejoin our women- 
kind ; they are scarce out of earshot of all 
the civil things we've been saying." 

So saying, he planted himself before Bosa 
and the Viscount, and began anew : 

" Now, little culprit, and you, Gaudentius, 
you must undergo judgment for your defal- 
cations." 

" Not before trial, it is to be hoped.'' 

" No. Here I arraign you both. Who 
shall be our Daniel ? I am too interested a 
party. So is my Lord TremyrtUn. Now, 
a bright idea strikes me. Let us make 
Lieutenant Nordenschell arbiter in this 
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weighty matter. Here, Nordeiischell, what 
forfeit shall these two deserters have to pay? 
One they have deserved richly.*' 

Nordenschell was a very good-looking 
young Swede, with a fair complexion, bright 
smile, and a pair of fine large, honest blue 
eyes. Speaking English fluently, he made 
reply thus : 

** You do me great honour, but you test 
my judicial ability too highly, and you dis- 
credit the warm promptings of my heart if 
you imagine I shall prove a severe judge, 
and condemn pitilessly. I shall ask all of 
this august assembly, who are passed out 
of youthfulness, to cast their eyes and 
thoughts back upon the period when they 
marked their days with white, and their 
hours with roses, and beg of them to tell 
me whether the remembrance of those brief 
young hours do not bring more joy to their 
hearts, even nowy than aU the gauds of life 
which have glittered round them since those 
early ones fled. Then I will say to them 
that these young deserters be by me de- 
clared guilty, but strongly recommended to 
mercy ! '' 

" Mercy they shall have, and forgiveness, 
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too, from me 1 " cried Lady Northam im- 
pulsively, and she kissed Eosa, embracing 
her, and extending her hand to De Vehrens, 
who took it with a face of comical gravity, 
littering in French : 

"Avec les loups, on est toujours loup." 

As he warmly shook the hand of 
Nordenschell, all the cqpipany applauded 
with: 

** Hear, hear ! '* and " Bravo, to judge, 
jury and oflTenders ! *' 

" Wlian a's said an' dune," quoth 
Mucklejaw, " * Like wuU to like, as water 
wull to the sea/ " 

Hereupon Sir Patrick softly whistled the 
air of the " Sweet Vale of Avoca, where 
bright waters meet." 

Here this conversation came to con- 
clusion ; the servants appeared on the 
scene, bringing up trays of tea and coffee, 
to which all the company sat down, ar- 
ranging it under the spreading branches 
of a stately cedar of Lebanon, which looked 
as ancient as the hills, and as venerable as 
the ruins themselves, affording dry seats at 
its base, and delicious shade overhead. 

Lady Tremyrtlin observed compkicently 
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the alteration in Bosa's hat, and the transfer 
of the white roses to her son's button-hole 
was not lost upon her. It boded welly she 
thought, and entertained hope at last; for 
Rosa was the very first young lady he had 
ever been known to pay attention to of any 
sort or description, beyond the barest civility, 
and she was eligible in every way. 

The little Queen of the Feast and the 
Fairies certainly looked her best that eventful 
day. Her bright eyes sparkled, her mouth 
seemed made to smile, a dimple at each 
comer, with a row of tiny teeth, white, 
copapact and even, between. She might 
have sat for the "Nut-brown Mayde." Such 
sunny curls, such a sunny little face, whose 
piquant features, expression, and complexion 
gave instantaneous indications of her race. 
Her eyes were of that hue so much admired, 
and lauded, and depicted by old French 
chroniclers, poets, and miniature-painters, — 
the hue which Spaniards apostrophise in 
their poetry as "ojos verdes," — the hue of the 
ripening olive, shaded by such long, shadowy, 
black eyelashes, they led the casual observer 
to class them as black. But black they 
were not. Neither were Diana Brandson's ; 
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hers were what Lavater designates as 
Qrange-hrown^ . types of goodness^ — ^windows 
of a crystal soul, large, liquid, earnest, 
mournful, though they shot fire if she were 
moved to righteous indignation, or became 
suffused under the angelic touch of pity. 

Her complexion was alabastrine. Behind 
her stately white throat, her soft, silky, 
waving hair was displayed in two voluminous 
curhng tresses, black and shining as the 
raven^s wing, which hung dpwn her back, 
and nearly reached her waist. The re- 
mainder was coiled up in. simple rolls over 
the nape of the neck, like a Grecian Muse. 
Her lips and cheeks were the colour of pink 
coral, the upper lip proudly curved. Her 
characteristic was gravity; but, when she 
smiled, the effect was magical. Always 
dignified, she looked and moved a Vy- 
Queen. 

Perfectly disinclined to matrimony herself, 
she looked on all the scene and conversation 
we have described with a curl on her hp, 
half pity, half contempt. She was most 
becomingly dressed in pearl-grey satin. She 
wore black pearls in her ears and round her 
throat, of remarkable size and beauty, and 
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enormous value. From her wliite chip hat 
one white feather drooped, so as to fall 
behind her head and mingle with the two 
long black ringlets of hair, forming a fine 
contrast, such as artists like to depict in 
colour. 

The tea went on swimmingly. Lady 
Tremyrtlin remarked on the excellence of 
the rolls and crisp, flowery little fingers. 
She had never tasted any like them. 

" Neither will you, mother,'* answered 
her son, "unless you post off to Lille or 
Merges. Lille bread is unequalled, search 
the world over, and Swiss rolls are peculiar, 
and just like them." 

Rosa looked pleased, and said : 

"We have a receipt for them handed 
down in our family by the faithful Bressan 
servant my great-grandmother brought with 
her from France. Poor Nanine Valfloeur ! 
she lefb home and lover and all for the sake 
of her nursing their first child. I shall be 
happy to copy it for you, if you like. 
Lady Tremyrtlin." 

" You are kind, dear Miss de la Riviere ; 
I shall only be too much obliged if you 
will give it to me. I am often indisposed. 
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and can swallow no bread, unless very 

good/' 

A general move was presently made 

towards the tomb of the two " Fair Ladies " 
and the church. This was as perfect a 
specimen of Old Saxon architecture as 
modern heads could contrive. The arch- 
ways and windows were alike decorated 
with the simple, venerable Chevron mould- 
ings, and its tower, — a not over-lofty one, 
— was square, bordered in the same manner, 
under its machicolated balustrade^ and in 
the centre line. Erected on the God's Hill, 
so denominated, it stood among beautiful 
old walnut-trees, typical of true religion, 
hard to come by, precious when found, and 
durable in possession. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Ohe bestia rara ! — Giusti. 

EUe abuse de la permission d'etre laide dont lea laidr 
jouissent. — Md. de Stael. 

JUST as the party were rising to walk 
church-wards, a dashing chariot ap- 
peared in the carriage road, over the beds 
of rhododendrons and deodoras, sprinkled 
fibout the sloping lawn. It came at a 
rapid pace, with four horses in showy 
trappings, and two postillions. Two servants 
in scarlet livery and cocked hats sat behind, 
and, traversing the bridge swiftly, it drove 
up the approach to the mansion. 

" Who can that be ? " said Lady Northam. 
" We expected the Weevils. Not Sir Theo 
and Lady Priscilla, surely?" 

" No," replied her lord, " I don't believe 
Pompus is quite such an ass as to drive four 
posters, in the actual state of the exchequer. 
Besides, look at the liveries ! Stay ! we 
shall see." 

VOL. III. L 
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"What possessed the Government to 
make that old reptile a baronet? Because 
he is Lady Priscilla's spouse, or wherefore ? '* 
asked Charles Calverley. 

" Charlie, my boy, creeping things have 
their uses," Mr. Cleves replied. 

"I take small delight in entomology," 
said Charles drily. 

"Nae mair hae I," growled the Major. 
^* I aye favoured sylphides." 

*'Then you never were assailed by 
mosquitos at Spezia or Naples, Major," 
answered Nordenschell. "They fly at you 
-with a shrill prelude of clarionets, and pierce 
you with stings, sharp as needles." 

" Go to Malta, my dear fellow, for a sister 
species of sylphide ! Creep, into bed|^ undo 
your mosquito net, flatter yourself you have 
demolished the last foe ! and, if you sleep, 
issue forth in the morning with a face and 
hands pitted all over with red spots, like a 
child's in measles or small-pox ! and all the 
work of sand flies, invisible devils, whose 
bites drive you mad ! I should know, as I 
encountered them once upon a time ! " 

" By Jove ! here they come back again," 
said Lord Northam. "Now for a look at 
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the occupant. Who can it be ? " and he 
forthwith unslung the telescope from his 
shoulder, the companion of many voyages, 
and his never-failing appendage on shore. 

When opposite the group, which had 
arranged itself for a spy, the carriage, which 
had re-crossed the bridge, made a dead halt, 
and all strained their eyes over the rhodo- 
dendron bushes to ascertain who it might be 
sitting inside. 

" By Jupiter ! I can't make it out. Nobody 
I ever saw in my life. What an old 
catamaran ! sitting up staring at us ! Ye 
gods and little fishes, I believe it's a 
porpoise dressed up ! What a figure- 
head ! " • 

"Hech, sirs," quoth Mucklejaw, "it's a 
hippopotamus. It fills the whole chaise wi' 
its bulkiness; 'tis a portent." 

** Desmond, do you see the monster? 
What can it be? It is adjusting its bin- 
ocular ! and,- by the Lord, De Vehrens, I 
protest it's taking your bearings ! " 

"Is it a female, think you? I cannot 
make out a face." 

"I caTi," quoth Captain Calverley, "and of 
all the crafts that ever crossed my bows, sir, 

L 2 
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saw I never its like. I would not give a 
farthing to take her in tow ! " 

"Evidently she takes De Vehrens for 
Paris," laughipgly replied Lord Northana. 

On which Mucklejaw, in his stentorian 
vocalisation, roared out : 

** * Oh ! Helen fair 1 beyond compare ! ' We'll 
a' gie ye the apple wi'out competition 1 '' 

" Peace, silence, Mucklejaw ! The goddess 
will hear and consume you ! Nay, it's a 
Gorgon ! It's Medusa ! She'll turn us all 
into stone. 'Ware her eye ! " 

Well was it for the young Viscount that 
all optics and speculations were concentrated 
upon the strange intruding vehicle. So they 
failed to notice his sudden and extraordinary 
demeanour. He grew as pale as ashes, and 
his intense agitation actually shook the 
young larch to which he clung for support 
under it. But he did not escape longer. 

"Ah ! yes," Lord Northam re-commenced, 
" the dread she, borne hither by the Fates, is 
of a surety fixing her gaze especially on you^ 
De Vehrens. Gad ! I believe 'tis Medusa 
rediviva. Halloa ! off she goes ! " 

Waving her hand triumphantly as the 
carriage drove off, the queer apparition 
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disappeared, and at a stiflBsh pace pursued 
her way along the avenue, till the trees hid 
all. 

'* Now, De Vehrens, come to confession I 
this is some of your doings," said Lord 
Kortham. 

Poor Lady Tremyrtlin turned round and 
faced her son. The whole party did the 
same, which was cruel, upon which his 
countenance underwent another change, and 
blazed up like a poppy. 

" * Oh, ruddier than the cherry,' '* was 
Mucklejaw's aside ; " but I culdna add, 
* sweeter than the berry,' for I mak' certain 
that auld witch is herrin', but nae caller.** 

** Oh, Gaudentius ! " his mother exclaimed, 
in remonstrative terms. 

Pulling himself together, the wretched 
young man stammered out briskly : 

" What does this all mean ? What have 
I to do with it ? I, — I, — I protest and vow 
I am guiltless of this stranger's intrusion." 

'' Na, na," quoth the Major, indulging in 
a quiet gaffaw, "dinna deny the saft im- 
peachment." 

"Qui s' excuse s'accuse," said the impertur- 
able Mr. Cleves. 
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" Bother the impeachment ! " sharply re- 
torted the Viscount; " why, I tell you I have 
nothing to do with her." 

" Her I Oh ! " shouted Sir Patrick. " By 
the god of war, then, you own it to be a 
she ? *' 

Hereupon all the gentlemen clustered 
round their victim, some laughing im- 
moderately, and a chorus of voices ex- 
claimed : 

" Confess your sins ! Own I own ! in- 
corrigible joker ! Own you accoutred this 
phantom cruiser 1 '* 

"Phantom! by the Powers," roared the 
Majon " Gin yon's a phantom, 'twill be the 
ghaist o' Behemoth, or Goliath, or his wife, 
an* big aneugh to scare a' the wee deevils 
frae earth ! " 

" Tou contrived this — surprise, did 
you not ? " asked Desmond sportively. 

Brought to bay, — guiltless of bringing this 
ill-favoured apparition into evidence, at any 
rate ; — ^miserable, stung, exasperated, and 
writhing under the renewed attack, and the 
ridicule which he keenly felt was attached to 
him, the young man, after all his promises 
to his mother and sister, to forswear practical 
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jests, to be thus badgered and accused 
publicly, felt ready to cry ; choking with rage 
and shame, he broke away from them 
abruptly, and rushing, or rather sliding in 
his haste, down the slippery grass slopes ; 
he evaporated amid volleys of laughter, that 
stung him to the quick and winged his flight 
to the house, leaving the general company 
much mystified, his sister and Eosa with 
the tears in their eyes, his friend, Joscelyn, 
with a perturbed countenance, and his father 
and mother unmistakably incensed at this 
fresh prank, for they gave no credence to his 
agitated denial. 

** Come ! " said Lord Northam good 
humouredly. " There's no harm done. If 
eccentric individuals have the face to drive 
in, let 'em drive out again! Poor De 
Vehrens ! I'm sorry he takes it so in 
dudgeon. He has only reversed the seasons 
and made fools of us, though, for the life of 
me, I can't see the joke of it." 

" Made a fool of himself, rather," growled 
his father. 

" Only broken his promise," sighed his 
mother to herself, — "his sacred word !" 
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" Cretin, first and last," said Arthur Oleves 
Ao himself complacently. 

After this episode, the lionising went on 
but coldly, and finally they sauntered back 
to the house. 

" I fear our friend has not profited greatly 
by his travels," Charles Calverley remarked 
8otto voce^ to Diana, as he handed her past 
the slippery stepping-stones. 

Diana smiled contemptuously. Life had 
been so dreary with her that she hardly 
took in the measure or purpose of a joke. 
All was serious in her young nature, made 
prematurely grave by home trials and 
seclusion. 

When they got back to Silverplanes, Lord 
Northam questioned the servants : 

" Yes, there came a strange carriage, with 
a lady inside." 

" A lady ! " ejaculated the Earl. 

" "Well, my Lord ! I suppose it was a lady. 
She was rather a stout party." 

" Egad ! she was,'' he muttered. "Well ? " 

" Very handsomely dressed, my Lord. Her 
equipage and all was handsome, and pure 
blood horses, regular steppers." 

" Did she say nothing ? Ask for no one ? " 
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" Yes, my Lord. She asked if Lord and 
Lady Tremyrtlin were here, and their son, 
and I said they were, all of them, and Lady 
Frances as well." 

A good many eyes met while the major- 
domo delivered himself of this speech. 

" And she left no message ? " 

" No, my Lord, none. Only her compli- 
ments." 

" Whose ? What's her name ? " 

" Didn't say, my Lord, only left a note for 
Viscount de Vehrens." 

Whereat the bystanders were at no pains 
to conceal their entertainment, nodding and 
winking to one another. 

" And you have no guess who she was ? " 

" None, my Lord. I never set eyes on her 
before. But she had a Duke's coronet on 
her panels, and on the harness. I should 
know her again though, anywhere." 

" I'll go bail ye wad," put in Mucklejaw. 
" She was a gruesome bodie to speer at, an' 
ower kenspeckle to be aye forgotten, ance 
seen. I doubt though she wad pause afore 
she exhibited her vizonomie in Rotten Row. 
Wemin are vera sensible o' their ain 
charms." 
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** Well, Gaudentius is too bad," said 
Lord Tremyrtlin to Lady Northam, 

^'Not half good enough for Rosa,'* she 
whispered to Mr, Cleves and Desmond. 

But the Major caught the whisper, and 
made reply thus : 

"Dinna be ower dour on the laddie! 
He's nae that ill favoured. I like his leuks. 
An' he does nae harm to ithers than his 
puir sel' in's jokes. An' aiblins he's far 
better at bottom than mony a chiel' I hae 
seen flaring a torch o' righteousness i's 
han', but carrying a pooch o' iniquity 
nighst his heart. He'll cZo, and get ad- 
vancement, or Sandy Mucklejaw is much oot 
o's reck'nin', I wish I had had Lord de 
Vehrens under me in the Black Watch. I 
wad hae learned him to obey, an' hae turned 
him oot as fine a sojer as ivir steppit on 
heather, I'se warrant. He has an unco 
bonnie face o's ain, an' he wuU do weel 
eneugh yet, an' settle doon as douce a chiel' 
an' stay-at-hame, as ony o' them, in gude 
time. Bide a wee, bide a wee ! an' he wha 
lives wull see I'm a true prophet.*' 

The parents shook their heads mournfully 
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and all the party entered the house. Lord 
Northam saying to Sir Patrick : 

" We know the Greeks declared all the 
sons of heroes were horses, but, by Jove ! 
I should say they were asses^ not that my 
worthy old chum is a Nelson; but he has 
a sound head, a true heart, and a brave 
right hand, and why the deuce didn't he 
train up this young vagabond in the way 
he should go ? He ought to have begotten 
a steady heir to his untarnished name, but 
he has not. 

On the library table lay a note for Lord 
Northam, which ran as follows : 

" My dear lord, — 

" Particular business calls me away 
for a few days. You will, I am sure, 
pardon my departure, seeing that I cannot 
help myself, without further leave-taking* 
Make my excuses to Lady Northam, I shall 
be back I hope on Saturday." 

" Ever yours, 

" G-. DE Vehrens." 

And De Vehrens was gone, bag and 
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baggage, nobody knew whither, and his 
room was empty. 

Those left behind looked at each other in 
perplexity, and when they re-assembled for 
dinner, Joscelyn pleaded in excuse for 
Rosa's absence a headache, through the 
excitement and heat of the afternoon. Her 
excuse was regretfully accepted, for she 
had become a general favourite, and the 
dinner passed off in comparative silence. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Latet ftDguis in herba. 

Lead apes in hell ) 'Tis no such thing, 

And only said to fool us ; 
But better tliere to hold the string, 

Than here let monkejs rule us. 

Anniuzl Register ^ 1760. 

ON the Saturday, as he promised, the 
Viscount re -appeared, decidedly a 
sadder, if not a wiser man, than when he 
so suddenly absconded. He looked pale, 
agitated, and worn. His manner was 
constrained; his smile forced, his eyes, 
heretofore brimful of mirth and fun, wore 
a sombre expression under knitted brows, 
altogether foreign to his jocund nature. 
That some weighty cause had wrought this 
change in him was evident, and, by his 
friends, ascribed to a dun^ — that inexorable 
carefully- veiled foe to extravagant youth. 
But, whatsoever were the incubus that 
weighed on him, it gradually relaxed ,its 
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spell, and, as the days sped onward, De 
Vehrens regained his buoyant spirits, and 
was commonly found boating in a ^'partie 
carr^e" with De la Rivifere, Rosa, and his 
sister, Lady Frances, in their launch. 

Captain Oalverley also was often afloat 
in the tiny gondola, with Diana Brandson, 
and, being a navy man and likewise an 
expert at the oar, his supreme delight was 
to distance the wherry that bore the others, 
with a single stroke, and convey his 
beautiful freight beyond the reach of eyes 
or ears, into the purple shadows of the 
over-hanging limes and wych-elms, a mile 
or two ahead of them. 

At other times the twain rode with or 
without Lord Northam. Diana was a 
first-rate horsewoman, and sat her coal- 
black Andalusian charger splendidly, which 
accompanied her in all her peregrinations. 
On him she always rode to cover in the 
hunting season, but not in the run with 
the hounds. She never made herself 
common, and disliked witnessing the poor 
"felon'* fox's direful fate at the last. 
She was essentially feminine and humane, 
two qualities that mostly grow together. 
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Bavieca looked proud of bis handsome 
mistress, and tossed back the long silky 
mane from his shining, foam-flecked neck, 
arching and putting round his neck and 
head to receive her caresses. 

But no word was uttered, or alluded to 
by others of love-making between this pair 
of equestrians ; though it oozed out some- 
how that the other couples were engaged ; 
and one day Lady Northam, intent on her 
painting, felt a little soft warm cheek 
nestling close to her own, and heard a 
small subdued voice say into her very ear : 

" Dearest Lady Northam ! May I tell you 
a secret ? " 

" Sweetest of rosebuds," the Countess 
answered with a smile : " out with it ! or 
suppose I tell it you first, to spare your 
blushes,*' and, clasping Rosa to her motherly 
heart, kissed her and said:* **You like 
De Vehrens ? '' 

"Yes," responded Rosa softly, blushing 
and quivering with emotion from top to toe, 
" and he likes me." 

" I don't wonder at that, darling ; it 
shows his good taste. But have you well 
reflected on his foregones? Are you and 
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Joscelyn well assured of his steadiness in 
future ? " 

" Oh, yes. I feel certain of him." 
" And what does Joscelyn say ? '* 
" Oh ! he is delighted. And, moreover, 
and this is a little secret. Joss is engaged 
to Frances. And, if you and Lord Northam 
are only pleased, too, we shall all be married 
some day.*' 

** You dear delightful innocents ! I 
suppose neither of you divined that we 
old wise birds had penetrated your secrets 
long since?" 

" I am sure I did not," and Eosa hid 
her face on her friend's shoulder; "but I 
was determined you should be the first to 
know mine from my own lips, and no 
other's." 

'' Well, I am glad, too, Eosa, for his sake 
most especially ; for I believe there is no real 
harm in the wild love of your choice, and 
that you, of all people, will keep him 
straight." 

" Harm ! Gaudentius is perfection ! " 
*' Ay, in the way of agreeability. I 
grant you he is lovable, Eosa. I only 
trust he is trv£. You know, my dear child. 
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a man who has been all his life a practical 
joker would not stick at a trifle to gain his 
ends, or befool any one in the way of a 
larh r' 

" Oh, dearest of friends ! do not think 
so harshly of poor dear Gaudentius. You 
can't think what a kind heart he has ! And 
then he is so handsome." 

** Dear greenest of children, I grant you 
De Vehrens is very good looking, and 
supremely fascinating when he wishes to 
please ; but dear, I csnnot think a person 
who systematically trifles with the feelings 
of others, who causes them fright, or pain , 
or annoyance, merely yi sport, can have a 
very tender heart. I have heard a good deal 
of his follies and scrapes, though I never 
saw so much of him as I do now, for he was 
ever away. Seriously, I think they are 
follies of the past; but I should like to 
know for certain that he is engaged in 
nothing of the sort now. That old harridan's 
appearance, coupled with his strange de- 
meanour and flight, have set me thinking 
a good deal. It would never astonish me 
to hear he had a wife perdue somewhere 
that he is for ever trying to escape.'* 

VOL. III. M 
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" But it could not be such a terrible old 
monster as that ! " and Rosa laughed out 
in spite of Ijerself and some slight mis- 
givings. 

Lady Northam returned to the charge : 

" Did he tell you who that strange-look- 
ing female was in the carriage and four 
the other day ? " 

"No, he did not. He laughed at me 
when I asked him, and said she would not 
trouble us again." 

*' Oh ! It was a she, then! He acknow- 
ledged as much to you?" asked Lady 
Northam, steadily investigating the features 
of her young appellant. 

" De Vehrens explained nothing. He 
merely said she, and I felt satisfied, and 
inquired no further." 

" Chat, qui couve ! " said Lady Northam 
to herself. '* It does not satisfy me; but 
love is blind and deaf, dumb and stupid, 
too." 

She reflacted, and then said slowly : 

"J don't feel satisfied; but then I am 
not in love, happily." 

The entrance of a servant with a note 
put an end to the colloquy, Eosa springing 
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out of the room after a hurried kiss and 
good-bye. 

That evening, as Lady Tremyrtlin was 
undressing, her daughter, Lady Frances, 
put her head into the room saying : 

'' Mamma, are you by yourself?" 

"Yes, love. Come in. Swale is gone, 
and my Lord is not come upstairs." 

Lady Frances walked up to her Lady 
mother, and, clasping her arms round her, 
whispered : 

*' Mamma, I want to tell you some- 
thing." 

Lady Tremyrtlin felt warm tears falling 
on her neck. Quite alarmed, she took 
both her daughter's soft wrists, and said 
hurriedly : 

*^ My dear girl, what is the matter ? Tell 
me, Frances. What can make you cry? 
Are you ill? " 

" Well, dear mamma," she rejoined, 
smiling through her tears, '* nothing is the 
matter exactly, — that is, I am not ill. Only 
I feel rather happy, that's all. What 
. should you say if I told you that Joscelyn 
de la Rivifere had asked me to be his 
wife ? " 

M 2 
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•* Say I " cried out Lady Tremyrtlin, in a 
tremulous voice, " why, that you are made 
for each other. Only what will papa 
say?" 

"Oh! Mamma! Don't tell him just yet, 
please. Oh ! what ivill he say ? Joscelyn 
says, of course, in a worldly point of view he 
is no match for me ; but then I think I love 
him better than any one I ever saw. How 
wretched life would be to me were I always 
stuck up behind Lord Bendrag's team on the 
top of the mountainous driving-seat, with his 
great green goggles glaring over his red nose 
upon me, despite his fifty thousand a year ! 
or go about the neglected wife of Sir 
Benjamin Gobang ! Always borrowing and 
signing bonds and mortgaging estates, with 
his questing nose, like the beak of a Eoman 
galley! Papa would not have objected to 
them, they are such great * partis * ; but I 
feel that I have chosen well for my own 
happiness here and hereafter, for Joscelyn 
and I are of one mind upon all serious 
subjects. Thanks to your good bringing up, 
I am not wordly-minded, and you know 
country life and its duties are more to my 
taste than the crowds and rush after gaiety 
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of town life. But what will papa say ? 
Tell him I must^ but not just yet." 

The dressing-room door, whioh was ajar, 
slowly opened, and " papa " emerged in robe 
de chambre^ rubbing his hands on the damask 
towel fresh from the washing-stand. He 
took up the word thus, in measured 
tones : 

" When ladies talk secrets they should 
observe first of all whether their doors are 
closed. And, pray, why is * papa ' not to 
be taken into confidence as well as 
mamma ? '' 

Here, he seated himself in an easy-chair> 
flinging his towel over the back of another : 

" Sit down, my Lady, opposite to me; and 
you, my Lady Frances, come here, and plant 
yourself next to your terrible * Pater.' I did 
not know you thought me so. You must liken 
me to * John Tod ' of unhappy memory : 

He's a terrible man, John Tod, John Tod, 

He's a teirible man, John Tod ; 
He scolds in the house, he scolds at the door, 

He scolds in the very hie road, John Tod, 

He scolds in the very hie road. 

I could sing that once, but now it only 
comes out in gutturals." 
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" Oh ! papa/' and Lady Frances laughed, 
taking up his hand, which she kissed 
tenderly, "you know better. You know 
very well I tell everything to mamma first. 
It's natural with us all. It seemed such 
a thing to tell you first. I felt afraid." 

" Afraid ! There you are. Afraid of 
what? Of me?'' 

" No ; but that my choice might be dis- 
pleasing to you. That you might look 
higher for me, which you know very well, 
dear papa, you did. That you might be 
disappointed, and refuse your consent! I 
could not wish to marry, unless my parents 
ratified my choice by their willing consent 
to it. I think a contrary step could bring 
no blessing with it. And yet I JcneWy — ^in 
short, — I felt sure that Joscelyn de la Rivifere 
was the only man I ever met exactly suited 
to me; our tastes are synonymous in all 
respects." 

Lord Tremyrtlin laughed gaily. His wife 
smiled as she watched the proceedings. 
He then spoke : 

" Frances, it is you who are raising objec- 
tions, not J. I am extremely partial to young 
De la Rivifere. He comes of a noble race ; nay 
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of a ducal family on his great-grandmother's 
side of the house. Whatever ambition I 
might entertain for you, my dear girl, I 
could never desire to see you wedded to a 
horsey nincompoop, or a pigeon-murdering 
gambkr, or a spendthrift rouey how titled 
soever or wealthy, as times go. Eiches 
do not constitute my ideas of happi- 
ness per se. There is a Servian proverb 
which applies equally to men or women : — 
* Marry a fortune, and you marry the devil. — 
The fortune goes, but the devil remains.' 
Good, is it not ? And rank is only estimable 
when the coronet shines upon brows worthy 
to wear it, — good, too, eh ? All I require is 
a husband for my child who can maintain 
her properly in her own sphere and station. 
This, I apprehend, friend Joscelyn can do, 
eh ? What say you ? What are his means, 
do you know, beyond his living ? That is 
fifteen hundred a year, but naturally that 
dies with hini." 

Lady Tremyrtlin here put in her word : 

" Gaudentius told me young De la Rivifere 

iad fifteen hundred a year of his own. 

Bosa is to have ten thousand pounds, her 

mother's portion. The Bocage is settled 
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« 

upon tliem both, — that is, joint receipts in 
letting ; but, as he has * Fair Ladies/ and 
cannot live in two places at once, Lord 
Northam, as trustee, agreed that Rosa is to 
inhabit the Bocage when one or other 
marries, and keep it up. This Lady Northam 
told me yesterday by way of addendum, for 
I think she suspected how things were goings 
and so prepared me for a crisis. ^^ 

**And, I am sure," whispered Lady 
Frances, " they like each other exceedingly, 
and whatever the cloud may be which seems 
to hang over my dear brother, I trust and 
pray it may pass off, and that he will marry 
at last. Eosa will make him siLch a good 
wife ; she is so steady, and yet so cheerful 
and droll. She would always keep him 
amused and at home.'* 

" Pray Grod ! " sighed his father. 

'*Amen!" echoed his mother. "For I 
verily believe she would." 

" Well, my dear Frances, I verily believe 
you have made a sensible choice, at all 
events. No doubt the young man will 
unbosom himself to me, and Gaudentius also»^ 
some fine morning ! * Quien sabe ? ' ahem I " — 
Here all three laughed. — " Confide his woes. 
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to the governor ! I am not so terrible a one 
alter all as * John Tod,' eh ! Frances ? " 

" Dear, dear papa," said the girl, throwing 
her arms, fair and soft, round her father's 
neck, " you are only too good," and a few 
happy tears fell through the lashes of her 
soft brown eyes. 

" Well, my love," he said, seeing the drops 
glistening also in his wife's eyes, ** take your 
mother for an example in all things. Be 
like her, and you will make your husband as 
happy a man as she has made me for six- 
and-twenty years. And now to bed, to 
bed ! " and he drew his daughter fondly ta 
him. " We will go to sleep. You, I dare 
say, to dream. We dreamt once upon a 
time, did we not, Maria? The poet says, 
* the course of true love never does run 
smooth.' How far this may be true in some 
instances is not for us to dispute with the 
' Divine William ; ' but our course has run 
as smoothly as the river Fine, among it& 
meadow-sweet and bulrushes." 

Happy trio ! whose one single jarring note 
was the seemingly irresistible frolicking of 
that good-tempered, mad mischief, their 
Gaudentius. But now the parents felt a 
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load taken off their hearts. He would be 
redeemed yet, and little Eosa would be the 
*^ Dompteuse des betes/' already the darling 
of their unsophisticated affectionate hearts, 
and save him. So believing, the worthy pair 
and their amiable child went to real rest^ — a 
rest too often broken, and for many years, by 
anxious thoughts for Gandentius. But now 
peaceful and happy, with new hopes and 
sweet promises for the future. 

Children little think of the anxiety which 
broods and presses on a parent's pillow 
with iron hand, while they pursue their 
idle or vicious courses, regardless of precept, 
untaught by example, and heedless of plant- 
ing thorns in the hearts of those who have 
given them birth, and striven to fit them for 
better things, and their remorse commonly 
comes too late, though come it will. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A WOMAN is Stoned for an action that maj be com- 
mitted bj a man of perfect honour. 

From selfishness men make severe laws for women, 
others for themselves, without reflecting that bjr so doing 
they raise them above themselves. 

There is but one happiness, — dutj. 

There is but one consolation, — work. 

There is but one enjoyment, — the beautiful. 

TJioughta of the Queen of Roumania, 

9 

Illicit love's a deadly sin. 

But, wow ! it hardens a' withift 

Burns. 

THE Dukes of Thornborough had, previous 
to attaining that title, been Barons, 
and next, Earls of Grrandchester, whiles 
Castrum Grandis ever since the Conquest. 

Grandchester was, as its name an- 
nounces, Roman in the first instance ; 
witness, a heap of old Roman brick ruins, 
a large tumulus, moat, now grass-grown, and 
foundation-walls of a fastness, or castle. 
A suspicion of baths, and a few stone semi- 
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circular steps, indicative of a colosseum^ 
slender remains, yet plainly Roman. 

It was the capital town of that northern 
county, old fashioned, clean, neat, and re* 
spectable. Possessed of a fine market- 
place, with a central fountain of ancient 
date, with seven spouts from dragons' open 
jaws into the solid stone circular trough^ 
surmounted by a cross, on a pedestal sup- 
ported by the figure of St. George, whence 
branched downwards richly-carved arches,, 
resting on short basaltic columns, whose 
bases resembled in shape a regal crown. 
It greatly adorned the wide area of the 
market-place, while its continuous flow of 
pure water afibrded refreshment to the 
weary, and help to the cleanly, whether 
biped or quadruped. 

Laving in the waters, or pluming in the 
sun, making the roof their own, the un- 
molested pigeons were a great addition to 
its beauty. 

The Assizes were held here, and the 
county balls and spring races attracted 
all the neighbouring gentry; and good 
company from London occasionally came 
down, for the Duke was chief patron of 
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all, and he was a very popular man, who 
filled his house for the occasion. 

Grandchester presented a very mediaeval 
aspect. It possessed only one long street, 
in which nearly all the houses were built of 
what is called brick-nogging, painted black 
and white. They mostly stood over arcades, 
with rude whitewashed pillars and roofs, 
with boarded floors, under which foot 
passengers were amply sheltered from sun 
and rain, after the manner of Berne, 
Bologna, and other continental cities; or, 
our own Chester. 

Pointed gables and roofs, quaint windows 
springing from them, with diamond panes 
in leaden settings, curious droll heads, for 
water-spouts, projecting far into the street 
at the high-pointed gable-ends ; old carved 
balconies, full of flower-pots and tubs of 
green shrubs and herbs, such as myrtle, 
sweet-basil, and carnations, — many windows 
were quite framed by passion-flowers and 
fancy gourds, giving a foreign aspect to 
the antiquated street, — above massive doors 
and arched doorways. These were its 
characteristics. 

In many dwellings the stairs and panel- 
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lings were of black oak ; in all of oak so 
ancient as to be nearly black, or else stable 
walnut, elaborately carved, the whole, in- 
cluding boards, being kept highly polished. 

There was a county bank, a good grammar 
school, with a foundation for poor scholars, 
dating two hundred years back. A small, 
pretty theatre, and a commodious reading- 
room, where all the newspapers and period- 
icals might be read, by gas-light in winter ; 
and a cofifee-room attached to it. These, 
however, were modem additions from the 
Duke's liberal purse. The church was an old 
solid Saxon structure, dating from Egbert's 
time, and entered in Domesday Book. 

But the particular glory of the town con- 
sisted in the old hotel, whose sign was the 
" Tankard and Tabor," and which was noto- 
rious for good cheer. The " house of enter- 
tainment " where Queen Elizabeth once slept, 
in one of her peregrinations hitherwards. 
Since her time it had ever been the same, 
saving for needful repairs and replenish- 
ments. Her bed-chamber and parlour had 
remained untouched. The ceilings of these 
two well-preserved apartments were most 
beautiful, one composed of carved stone- 
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work, whereon garlands strove with antique 
masks and musical instruments, to lighten 
the roof ; and the other . was sculptured in 
a down-dropping jewelled pattern, exquisite 
to behold. 

The ever-solid old oaken beams above 
yielded not a jot to the incessant strain. 
The fireplaces, large and open, were deco- 
rated with fine Dutch fireproof tiles, repre- 
senting hunting and agricultural pursuits. 
The silver dogs, whilom supporting huge 
logs, with the tongs and other fire-irons, 
all equally silver handled, were in perfect 
order, and kept merely for exhibition and 
display. 

One grand mullioned window, a room in 
itself, looked out on a square, called the 
" Queen's Pleasaunce," laid out with mathe- 
matical precision, in beds, square and 
triangular, fringed with box, kept nicely 
trimmed. They were garnished with old- 
fashioned flowers, sun-flowers filling up the 
centres of the beds, and rows around them 
of coreopsis and lupins, with borders of 
cockscomb and love-lies-bleeding. Under 
the walls there was a fragrance in spring 
of lilies of the valley, lilacs, and sweet-briar. 
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wlule, as summer advanced, the gaps were 
£lled by roses and mignonette ; wall-flowers 
sprung on the wall-tops, and marigolds, 
Indian and orange, made the ground gay 
underneath. 

The Queen's chamber, being on the 
ground floor, opened upon this, which ter- 
minated in a grass-plot, where a shell-work 
basin had been constructed, and an ancient 
Tase placed as a central ornament within it. 
A few gold-fish ghttered there in summer ; 
and behind, an ornamental iron gate com- 
municated with a stone court, which, again, 
opened into the great courtyard. 

A grand old, broad, black, oaken stair- 
case, with massive rails, led up to a long 
gallery, into which more than twenty doors 
opened, now adapted to bed-chambers, and 
sitting-rooms, for guests of other than Royal 
distinction. 

The house had been the winter abode of 
the Thomboroughs in generations cleparted 
long since. Later on it passed into the 
hands of their representative in the town, 
who held the oflBce of deputy-recorder to 
the family. For Grandchester was a lord- 
ship, and the reigning Barons and Earls 
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exercised the right and power of life and 
death over the townsmen, their vassals. 
Amidst modem changes, the oflBce became 
null and void ; the recorder found, like 
Othello, *' his occupation gone," and he gave 
place to a respectable couple who had been 
old retainers, rented it, and prided them- 
selves, as they were wont to say, on keeping 
the Hotel in such excellent condition that, 
were Queen Bess, of glorious memory, to 
come back to her old haunts, she would find 
it just the same, — nay, perchance a trifle 
improved in comfort, — and feel herself quite 
at home in her old apartments. 

The Hotel just now was full to overflow- 
ing. The Judges were there; the Com- 
mandant of a cavalry regiment quartered 
in Grandchester made it his head-quarters. 
Several other people, evidently of the Upper 
Ten, though of names unknown ; and, " last, 
but not least," the all-attracting, gifted, and 
rarely-beautiful Valeria Wrestwood, the 
great tragic actress, who was engaged, as* 
a brilliant star, to perform three of Shake- 
speare's plays to a discriminating audience. 
Parliament was up, and the Duke at Thorn- 
borough Castle, with a company of smart 

VOL. HI. N 
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people from town. On the termination of 
her rest and engagement at Knightswich, 
Valeria came hither, and was just arrived, 
with Olive, who had joined her as soon as 
Lady Philippa judged the girl fit to travel, 
and then left herself for Clavis Homage, 
whither Sir Valerian had preceded her by a 
few days. 

In her sitting-room, near the termination 
of the long, open oaken gallery, furthest 
removed from the basement which contained 
the Queen's chamber, to the right of the stair- 
case planted at that end, Valeria sat, quietly 
reading in her chaise longue. It was on Wed- 
nesday evening. Repose at the theatre ; 
a day, not of rest, exactly, to herself, since 
she had been studying hard her part for the 
morrow. She studied conscientiously, was 
hard to please and exacting towards herself, 
while indulgent to everybody else. 

But evening was come. She had dined, 
and was now looking forward to tliree 
bUssful hours in which to read for her 
own amusement, and write to friends 
uninterruptedly. 

The door opened gently, and Olive walked 
in with a letter for Madame, and a little 
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parcel, sealed up with a fine coat of arms. 
Valeria turned her head, took it, and briefly- 
said : 

" Stay, Olive. Sit down. It may require 
immediate answer. I expect no letters, 
and have no acquaintances here, beyond the 
kind, good Duke. I do not recognise the 
handwriting. Do you know who it comes 
from?" 

" No, Madame. It was given to me by a 
French valet, who is here with his master, 
some great foreign gentleman, — a Duke, I 
think he said." 

Valeria unfolded the epistle, which ran 
thus : 

" Mademoiselle,— 

Attir^ par les charmes de 
votre beauts et de votre esprit, je viens ici 
exprfes pour vous rendre mes hommages re- 
spectueux et empresses. Veuillez m'accorder 
le beau privilege d'un entretien particulier. 
Je briile du ddsir de baiser votre belle main, 
€t de vous exprimer a vive voix toute mon 
admiration. J' adore le talent ! Je me 
jette aux pieds de votre beauts divine ! tout 
en vous suppliant de ne pas dedaigner le tout 

N 2 
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petit envoi que je mande ci-avec. Vous me 
rendrez le plus heureux des hommes, si je 
pourrais vous engager a porter cette parure 
de diamans sur votre t6te, rayonnante d^ja de 
g^nie et de beauts celeste. 

" Contez sur moi, Mademoiselle, comme sur 
le plus d^vou^ de vos admirateurs et servi- 
teurs fidfeles. Tout en professant pour vous 
la plus haute estime et consideration, de, 

" De La Soutlleeie, 

" Due et Pair." 

Without a word, she replaced the note in 
its envelope, and, opening her writing-case, 
she enveloped it and its accompanying un- 
opened packet of jewels in a large envelope, 
tied and sealed it securely, and bade Olive 
return it at once through the same channel, 
the Duke's valet; which done, Valeria re- 
seated herself, and sent her maid to supper. 
But before long in came the waiter with 
much haste, bringing another despatch on 
a tray. At a glance she saw there was no 
post-mark. 

" Do they wait an answer ? " she asked 
calmly. 
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The stout waiter had reached the 
door: 

" Well, ma'am, I don't rightly know. 
The letter comes from No. 13. It's a very 
tall, dark gentleman as gave it to me ; and 
he says, says he, * As my name is not known 
hereaway,' which it is not, and very odd, too, 
for we knows most of the nobs about here, 
and this seems a very grand sort of a gentle- 
man, indeed, and a coming without a servant, 
too. Well, he says 'there was no need to 
give an address, if as the answer is ad- 
dressed to No. 13, that'll do,' says he. So 
would you please. Miss, to ring your bell 
when 'tis ready ; or, if you please, Miss, as 
it's our supper-bell as is now a ringing, I'll 
just run up when I've finished mine, with 
your leave. Miss, and fetch the answer in a 
quarter of an hour, no longer." 

" Very well," answered Valeria. 

Away scuttled the waiter, with no more 
thought in his head than a blue-bottle fly, 
and she addressed herself to the new corre- 
spondent, an angry flush overspreading her 
fair face as she read. 

The contents of this second billet-doux 
were the following lines : — 
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'' Madam, — 

"Impelled by curiosity to witness 
your performance, I am bound to acknow- 
ledge that you have fairly captivated me; 
and I should like to make your personal 
acquaintance. May I be permitted to visit 
you privately this evening at ten o'clock? 
I enclose a bank bill of five hundred pounds 
as an earnest of the reality of my intentions, 
and I am, Madam, 

" Your admirer, 

'' Maemajduke Beandson, Bart. 

'' P.S. — My name not having transpired 
here, I trust to your secrecy, and beg the 
favour of a reply to No. 13, the Long Gallery 
in this hotel." 

The cool impertinence of this new insult 
made Valeria stamp with impatience and 
disgust. She sat some minutes wonder- 
stricken at the strangeness of this encounter, 
and her true, affectionate heart reverted to 
the children of this cold-blooded hypocrite 
and sensualist, till the hot, passionate tears 
gushed over her cheeks, which flamed. 
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Hastily drying them, she strove to assume 
a calmer aspect ere the waiter returned. 
To her inexpressible relief, Olive rejoined 
her first, so she carefully doubled * up the 
note and its contents, sealed, and, addressing 
it to No. 13, bade Olive carry it herself to 
the occupant of the room, which was done 
at once. 

On her return, her mistress desired Olive 
to remain with her : 

" You have supped, Olive ; take your 
embroidery and sit down. I feel in a 
hornet's nest, and can't bear to stay here 
alone. They have spoilt my evening. You 
guess, don't you ? " 

" Oh, yes, Madame ! " And Olive sighed. 
"Men are bad, and worse in my country 
than here. If they make improper overtures 
to women here, at least they do not sell their 
own daughters to infamy, as some of our 
slave-holders do because their mothers are 
black, and so they feel no pity even for their 
own. flesh' and blood. We half-cast Creoles 
are sadly misused, yet frequently we possess 
more talents and virtue than our unnatural 
parents' legitimate offspring, or the proud 
white women who look down upon us. Our 
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fathers give us education and accompUsh- 
ments, and sell ua accordingly, or make us 
over, which has a better sound, sale being 
now prohibited; and this only makes our 
position worse, because we are more sensitive 
to it." 

" How I hate men ! " Valeria burst out 
vehemently ; but, checking herself, added : 
"At least, most men. I often echo Lord 
Byron's words : * I hate most people, and 
despise the rest.' In my position, we see 
BO much behind the scenes of baseness and 
uncharitableness. I don't mean to say but 
what many of our professionals intrigue, and 
misbehave, and get what they deserve ; but 
numbers withstand temptation bravely while 
they have a crust to nibble, and succumb at 
last for lack of that. What insults I receive, 
and yet I never did harm to any body in my 
life I What possesses these wretches to come 
and torment me so ? I live quietly enough." 

"Ah, Madame, you are so very, very 
beautiful ! " 

"Am I ? I suppose I am, as everybody 
says so. I never cast a thought upon myself 
till I went on the stage, and felt nervous at 
first about my face, and figure, and personal 
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adornment, half afraid lest I should not 
please and succeed. What a fatal gift is 
this beauty, that all rascals long to quench, 
unless one has proportionate rank and for- 
tune, and one can marry an honest man, 
with an arm strong enough to keep all these 
puppies at arm's length ! " 

" I should think Madame might marry 
whom she pleased, with so fine a figure, and 
so fair a face/' 

*' That is easy to say, Olive ; but who 
cares to marry a girl like me, with no money, 
and only a good name for a dower, and a 
handsome personel^ — one who works hard 
for her mother and sisters, to keep them 
from want, and well schooled ? There might 
be found one whose true heart would seek me 
for myself, but his family would not recognise 
me ; and, though I am only a yeoman's 
daughter, I have too much of what people 
call 'proper pride,' to intrude myself ever 
into a family or a society that would be 
ashamed of me, and hold me at arm's-length. 
I don't want their company, or to force 
myself into it. We of the stage, — play-actors, 
as they style us, — know too well all the 
private histories, the scandal, of half these 
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aristocrats who come to see us, mock and 
traduce us half the time, while knowing- 
nothing about us, or against us, in reality- 
I do not desire their companionship. All 
I ask is that they should let us alone, and 
treat us with proper respect, and not intrude 
themselves upon ns. Pariahs as they think 
us, rightly or wrongly, in the liimp, and try 
to make of us worse than we are. It is bad 
enough to be at the beck and call of the 
public, ill or well, sick or sorry, in grief, and 
in all weathers, without conveyances, half 
of us paddling along the damp, muddy 
streets in winter, or amidst the dust of 
summer. I am exempt from these severe 
trials, thanks to my dear Lady Philippa 
and Sir Valerian ; yet I glory in my pro- 
fession, and strive to attain eminence in it, 
like Madame Pasta and Mrs. Siddons ; and, 
without vanity, I feel sometimes I shall 
make my mark. This belief carries me 
over all obstacles, and deadens the keen 
sense of man's ungenerous injustice to me, 
and others less fortunate and less resolute 
than I am. But I do think it a shame to 
prefer before us and publicly counteniance, 
to their own proper disgrace, women of bad. 
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nay, notoriously bad character, merely be- 
cause they are foreigners, and snub, revile, 
and leave us in the background, merely 
because we are English, let our virtue, 
genius, or talents be ever so surpassing. 
It is not fair. I have known hard-working, 
meritorious young women, — girls of real 
ability, — ^ill paid, ill fed, after subsisting on 
water-gruel night after night, in the midst 
of hard work, because they could aflford no 
better ; walking through cold and wet to and 
from the theatres, thankful if their landlady 
would let their mess of gruel stand on the 
hob till they came home shivering, at mid- 
night, their stockings and shoes soaked 
through, their health indifferent ; very attrac- 
tive, perhaps, in person, yet deaf to the 
serpent- voice of the betrayer, to his gold 
and his promises. I say I have known these 
young women deny themselves rest, dress, 
and proper food, solely to scrape every penny 
together for a sick father, a widowed mother, 
a little sister and brother half naked. Yet 
these poor things, chiefly ballet-girls, who 
have to buy their own shoes and gloves, 
meet with no pity, get no help nor notice, 
unless the manager is a charitable mortal; 
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while some impudent foreigner, without a 
quarter their ability, and without a leg of 
character to stand upon, unpossessed even 
of beauty to boast of, hut foreign and fashion- 
able, comes, takes all London by storm, and 
goes about glittering in jewels, with a fine 
equipage and a fine palace to live in, courted, 
petted by great people, who ought to know 
better; while we pine in the cold shade of 
public neglect. I say we, though, personally, 
I never had aught to complain of, saving 
troublesome letters and gifts, such as those 
just sent away. Nor want I anything ; but 
I desire none of their companionship, I ask 
merely for a fair field a,nd justice to all." 

Olive drew out a few stitches, and then 
quietly replied : 

" If all were like you, Madame, the world 
would be a Paradise. You are too good for 
this world, as it is." 

** Oh ! my dear, that's nonsense. I only 
try to do my duty ; and I do it as far as I 
am able. And as for these sort of things ; — 
love ! pshaw ! insulting letters, jewels, 
presents ! and all et-cetera, et-cetera ! I see 
nothing to tempt in them, simply to disgust. 
One thing there is I should like to know. 
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Why these cruel animals on two legs, — ^I will 
not call them gentlemen, — if they think so ill 
of my profession, — why do they take their 
wives and daughters to see us act ? Surely 
it must be pollution to young females ta 
witness the performances and antics of such 
degraded creatures as they would reduce us 
to be, if they had their will ! That always 
is an enigma to me, and will puzzle me ta 
the last." 

"Oui, Madame. But their wives and 
daughters, great ladies or small ones, all 
brought up in luxury, bred up in ignorance 
of want, suflfering, exposure, temptation ; — 
how can these, who are continually guarded 
by fathers, husbands, brothers, nay, foUo^yed 
everywhere by footmen, and at home sur- 
rounded by servants of all kinds, — how can 
these have the opportunity of doing wrong, 
unless they make it for themselves, and go 
astray * par amour du vice, pimr le vice V ^^ 

" That has always been my thought, 
Olive. Fine ladies know nothing of the 
temptations which assail, and the pitfalls 
into which poor girls of our class, and my 
vocation fall, through, too often, sheer star- 
vation ; but, because there are a few fallen 
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angels among us, the very men who have 
led these hapless creatures to destruction, 
brand the whole profession with the vice 
they have tried might and main to sow. 
Take the lot of ballet-girls ! I know many 
quite as virtuous and correct in behaviour 
as any lady sitting up in her coroneted 
carriage, whose salaries have been no more 
than seven-and-sixpence a week. On this 
they have had to help, as I before told you, 
a whole family perhaps, while providing for 
their stage requirements and their own 
pittance of daily bread. Can anybody 
wonder if, when disabled or out of employ- 
ment, one of these friendless young women 
falls a prey to some unprincipled wretch, 
who lures her with creature comforts, money, 
or perhaps a brougham or a villa at B romp- 
ton, where she lives in clover till the day of 
reckoning comes, which at last it does. He 
'finds her too expensive a luxury, grudges her 
smart dressmaker's bills, tires of her, quar- 
rels, casts her off with less remorse than he 
would drown a kitten, and, when too late to 
redeem herself, — ^for who troubles about her ? 
— she finds she has yielded her virtue for a 
taste of plenty, while it lasted, and, grown 
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desperate, she plunges into a downward 
career, ever lower and lower, and is irre- 
trievably lost^ — perhaps, in desperation, 
beneath the Thames' muddy waters ! But 
who trouble themselves to think of that ? '' 

" I wonder, Madame, if such men ever get 
to heaven ? " 

" Who knows, Olive ? God is all-merciful. 
Perhaps He aflflicts with illness, sorrow, or 
ruin, to awaken the slumbering conscience. 
Perhaps He knows that the man when 
young never had the right put before him, — 
careless parents ! a bad mother who instilled 
nothing into him ! — a father, steeped in 
business, public or private, who took no 
heed of his son's career or errors, and either 
had no leisure, or took no pains, to point 
them out and warn him ! Perhaps parents 
who set their son a bad example by their 
own shortcomings and irregularities. All 
these might plead in excuse for juvenile 
folly. But, when men of fifty, sixty, 
seventy, — old grey-heads dropping into the 
grave, — try by honied words and costly gifts 
to lure young women out of the path of 
virtue and purity, then I do believe they are 
the DeviVs own.^' 
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"Madame speaks like a Father of the 
Churcli." 

" Olive, I lay no claim to superior sanctity. 
I was fortunate above many in having good 
parents, honest folk, who, from my earliest 
years, taught me right from wrong, and I 
should be ashamed to bring discredit on my 
family, who have always had a good, clear 
name in our country side. Even as a child, 
I took little delight in tea-parties and junket- 
ting of any sort, such as our people indulged 
in very innocently ; and when they went off 
to some neighbour's for a syllabub or nutting 
party, I was neariy always sure to be missing, 
and was found sitting * my lone,' as we say, 
under the old mulberry or fig-tree in father's 
garden, with my Shakespeare or the Bible, 
when they all came back. But I take no credit 
for my stay-at-homeness. I always preferred 
it, from childhood, to outing and gaiety, not 
from any particular goodness in me, I fear. I 
was always very fond of the Book of Job, 
and the Psalms, and Hezekiah's dedication 
of the Temple of Jerusalem, — how fine that 
is ! — and of the life of our Saviour, ^nd I 

* 

bless Grod every day of my life for keeping 
me firm in the good resolution I made there, 
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and then, and now. I am no saint, Olive, 
and as merry as a lark, only, whatever I do, 
I like to be open and above board, and I 
choose to be so treated by my fellow -mortals 
and respected. I will be, and I will make 
my profession respected through me, if I 
can. But I know well enough, we all know, 
whatever our social rank or business may be, 
that, young women who appear alone and 
unprotected, whether on the boards of a 
theatre or of a drawing-room dance, are 
Uable to misconstruction, excite remark and 
words, either too Tcind^ or too cruel in their 
kindness. Another thing puzzles me, Olive, 
it is this. If acting is thought so discredit- 
able by men and women of the world, why 
do the ilite of London society voluntarily 
expose themselves, their wives and daugh- 
ters, or sisters, to its perils in amateur play- 
acting ? The only diflFerence between them 
and us is that what they do for mere pleasure, 
and may be, sheer vanity , we do for bread, 
and, if we are gifted, from a laudable desire 
to achieve distinction in our walk of life. 
But when ladies, who have, unhappily, blem- 
ished characters, take to the stage as a 
refuge, it is they who bring discredit on our 
VOL. m. 
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profession, not we who follow it simply as a 
profession and means of support, with simply 
genius, or talent, to aid us float along the 
stream. But come, Olive, it is growing late, 
my eyes ache, and I have a rehearsal to- 
morrow rather early, so bed will be the best 
place for us both." 

Olive folded up her embroidery, and, 
lighting their candles, they repaired to their 
dormitories next door, at the head of the 
staircase. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Hark 1 hist ! the fire ! the fire ! 
Higher and higher the flames aspire ; 
Hi^siDg, thev cry, as they near the sky, 
'* Mortals ! are ye prepared to die ? " 

VALERIA WRESTWOOD was soon fast 
asleep, her faithful Olive as well, in 
the room adjoining. But she was sud- 
denly awakened by an extraordinary noise, 
a rumbling of approaching, — what she 
could not imagine. As it shook the ground 
and the house, and, while the Town-hall 
clock was striking two, she heard vociferous 
cries for help from all sides, and sounds of 
many trampling feet in the street, which 
were partially drowned by the rumbling 
noise and by piercing shrieks of " Fire ! 
Fire 1 " from upper windows. 

Through her white blinds and curtains a 
dreadful glare burst forth upon her half- 
awakened eyes, lighting up her room, while 
the roar of engines, firemen, and splashing 

2 
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water, mingled with that of falling timbers, 
became awful. 

Springing from her bed, Valeria peered 
out of window and beheld to her horror the 
fire-engine in front of the hotel, just beyond 
her apartment, plying might and main with 
hose and bucket. 

Hastily throwing on her under-garments 
and dressing-gown, she gathered up her 
small stock of valuables, watch, letters, and 
loose cash, tied them up in her shawl, thrust 
her bare feet into her slippers, and bolted 
out of her bedroom. 

Olive was on its threshold, white with 
terror and quivering like an aspen leaf. 

"Fly!" said Valeria, "down the stairs. 
Fly ! quick as lightning. We are safe yet, 
and I have all I care to lose with me. 
Have you your all ? " 

" Yes, Madame." 

" Then, fly." 

Away bounded Olive down the old creak- 
ing staircase I 

Just as Valeria turned the carved rests of 
the bannister to follow her, she saw the 
door of the end room opened hastily, and 
out stepped a diminutive old lady, whose 
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nightdress and bedgown, trimmed with the 
neatest of frilling, her primitive close cap 
with its crimped borders of fine Valenciennes 
lace, and pinners fastened over her forehead 
in a bow, her hair in crisp silvery curls, her 
very fine, slightly arched, black eyebrows 
and eyes, her style altogether bespoke her 
French origin as plainly as words could have 
done. 

" Mon Dieu ! Mon Dieu ! " she exclaimed, 
as Valeria stood before her. " Help me, 
dear young lady ! I am old, alone, how 
shall I get down ! I am weak. See, see ! 
The floor ! the flames ! " 

The flooring of the passage had given way 
as soon as Olive had crossed the planks 
connecting the staircase, and bedroom 
passage, all old oak, and very dry. 

Valeria was young, strong, and self- 
possessed. Accustomed to leap about 
among her native hills and dells, habituated 
to jump over artificial chasms, water-courses, 
and mill-streams on the stage. She did not 
hesitate to draw breath, but caught the 
slight, little old lady in her arms, swung back 
her shawl full of treasures, so as to poise 
equably, and, measuring the distance with 
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her practised and accurate eye, she made 
one step back, and then, with a spring in 
which all her powers were concentrated, the 
intrepid girl took the perilous leap, and 
landed her slight burthen safe on the stair- 
case opposite. As she did so, the wide- 
spreading tongues of flame leapt up from 
below, filling the black space she had 
cleared, and just singeing the bottom of her 
garments and the ends of her long hair, as 
it floated down her back in voluminous 
lengths. 

A burst of cheers rang in her ears, from all 
the inmates of the hotel, who, clustered to- 
gether below, were counting their numbers, 
and now rushed up to relieve her of her 
fainting burthen. 

" Bravo ! Bravo 1 Jove I What a leap ! 
Hurrah ! Brave girl ! Bravo 1 Never say die ! 
Are you hurt ? All safe ? All right ? Well 
done, well done 1 A trump she is, no 
mistake 1 " were the ejaculations that burst 
from the admiring spectators, nearly un- 
distinguishable to her half-dizzy senses. 

The poor old lady's helpless, shadowy form 
was carried across the great courtyard, and 
tenderly set down in a safe comer on a chair 
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under the long shed, wherein were housed all 
the carnages of the hotel and visitors, a 
goodly row, and she was soon revived by 
the care of the other female sharers in the 
night's misfortune. 

Valeria stood silent, her escaped hair 
streaming down her back in floods of gold 
and brown, — her face flushed with excite- 
ment and exertion, slightly blackened withal, 
by the smoke, — her lips apart, her eyes and 
nostrils dilated, her attitude erect and 
statuesque, she might have been taken for 
the sister of the Pythian god, or Queen 
Boadicea in her car of battle, full of fire, 
conquest, victory. A glorious creature to 
look upon at all times, she now seemed 
superhuman. 

" If we had some salts for her," said one 
lady who watched her with almost reverential 
awe. 

** Grive me some water," said Valeria softly, 
whose throat felt parched. 

The little French lady, who had now tight 
hold of one of her hands, kept kissing it, 
and letting fall her tears of gratitude on the 
snowy fingers, she chirped out : 

" Oh I for some eau sucr^, — some sugar 
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water with fleur d' orange for herl Have 
you it not ? H61as 1 — ^I forget, not here !" 

" Water ! " repeated Valeria, imperiously, 
" I am choking I " 

"Ay, ayl'* cried the old hostler, 
"water you shall have. A brick you are, 
and no end of a brick. You'd ride our old 
vicious mare Queen Bess, and not let her 
kick ee oflF. I'm blessed if you wouldn't. 
You'd ride up to the enemy's battery and 
never flinch, I'll be sworn, — right sort, — 
seldom seen nowadays." 

Jack Grindcobbe was an old soldier, who 
had been in the Horse Artillery but, losing 
an eye, and half killed by the wind of a fcall, 
he became unfit for active service, and so 
quitted the forces, to enlist at the " Tankard 
and Tabor," in the stable department, from 
sheer love of horses, and, to do Jack justice, 
few understood the equine race so much, or 
treated them so kindly as honest Jack 
Grindcobbe. 

He hobbled off to the antique stone 
fountain in the centre of the yard, and from 
one of its seven spouts he drew a bowl of 
clear water. 

" Here, my lady 1 here's a draught of the 
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very best Adam's ale as ever was brewed by 
the Powers above. Drink it ; a deal better 
than all their salties and sweeties, I warrant 
you. Drink, my lady ! Ton's a trump, an' 
no mistake ! God bless you, my lady ! " and 
Valeria drank and eased her parched throat 
of the smoke which had well-nigh burned and 
choked her altogether. 

" Thanks, thanks ! I'm all right now ! " 

As she returned the bowl with a sunny 
smile, Jack was the first to discover that this 
heroine was shoeless. Her slippers fell oflF 
in her jump, and she stood on the cold flag- 
Btones unheedingly, with her finely-shaped 
feet bare. 

Jack marched off to the harness-room, 
bringing back with him a pair of boots. 

" Here, my lady, you've neither shoes nor 
stockings to your feet. Here's my new 
boots, never put on. I've filled them with 
new hay. Stuff your pretty white feet into 
them, they'll maybe save you a cold." 

Valeria warmly thanked the kind-hearted 
man, doing as he desired, — under the circum- 
stances the wisest thing she could do. 

AU present gathered round her, com- 
plimenting Valeria on her bravery, — some 
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knowing, others ignorant of her name, — to 
which she made brief but apt replies. Vain- 
glory was not one of her attributes. The 
old lady looked up into her face lovingly : 

" Tell me your name, who you are, that 
I may always say it in my prayers. Dear, 
dear young lady 1 I have no daughter. You 
will ever to to me as one. You will forget 
poor old me. You do not reckon your good 
deeds. But T shall never forget you. Tell 
me your name, you who have saved my life, 
risking your own for me, a stranger." 

"I am nothing very particular," Valeria 
replied smiling, " I am only Valeria Wrest- 
wood; you may have heard of me as an 
actress." 

The old lady's eyes were fixed upon her 
youthful rescuer with' a troubled expres- 
sion, in which astonishment, anxiety, and 
tenderness contended for the mastery. At 
last she spoke, hugging up Valeria's hand : 

" You are an angel, — ^un ange du bon Dieu I 
I have no daughter. You shaU be to me as 
a daughter. I will love you as such all the 
days of my life." 

Valeria's face glowed as she returned the 
pressure of the hand which held her own so 
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fondly. An irrepressible sigh escaped her , 
bosom, but she rallied instantaneously, 
saying : 

" I am so happy to have been of use." 

Valeria Wrestwood had no inkling as to 
the personahty of the French lady she had 
saved ; but a certain mysterious sympathy, 
sprung up between them, made her marvel in 
her own mind if she could be kith or kin to 
the beloved of her heart. General de I'Esp^e, 
which ripened into something like certainty 
when the old lady began again : 

" I only came here yesterday, for one 
night's sleep, from Scotland. I go to London 
in haste to see my son, my one son, before he 
sails from England, and I have no maid, no 
baggage, nothing to hinder me, only one 
little bag I brought, and that is burned. 
Oh, my God, what a night ! But for you 
I should have been burned, too, and never 
more to embrace my son, my poor Horace. 
Oh! mon Dieu I look at the flames ! look at 
the dreadful flames 1 " 

The flames rose fearfully, and, as they 
flickered athwart the sky, the thoughts of 
Valeria Wrestwood veered with them and 
from them, to the poor French lady clutching 
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her arm, farther off to the man she now felt 
sure was her son, just, perhaps, by the loss 
of this one day, stepping on board the trans- 
port that was to convey him out of sight 
and out of reach of his old mother, and of 
the woman he loved, who truly loved him. 
The light had suddenly broken in upon 
Valeria. Both were silent. 

The whole group of persons, huddled 
together under the shed, gazed, awe-stricken, 
on the appalling spectacle. The timbers 
were falling in every direction. That portion 
of the building they had so lately quitted 
was reduced to a burning mass of beams, 
planks, and rafters, sparks and fiery 
splinters, blazing and flying about in all 
directions, hither and thither, crackUng and 
hissingp The shouts of the firemen and 
the splashing of the water, mingled with 
the crackling of the woodwork, the volumes 
of eddying smoke which darkened the sky, 
and the red glare which lit up every dark 
comer of the fated building, smote on their 
hearts with unimaginable awe, mingled 
with the deep gratitude of the survivors, 
who stood or clustered in safety, communing 
on how each had been awakened, and escaped. 
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all strangers, but all drawn together in their 
common calamity. 

The old landlord repeatedly called over 
the numbers of his rooms, by which he 
ascertained the safety of their late occu- 
pants. Suddenly he exclaimed : 

** Where is No. 13?" 

No. 13 made no response. 

'* Who was No. 13?" 

Nobody answered. Nobody knew. Not 
even the landlord. 

Valeria Wrestwood sighed deeply and 
turned very pale. She alone knew who 
occupied the fated No. 13. That dark 
man who had insulted her with his presents 
and vile proposals. But she constrained 
herself, — her thoughts flying sadly to her 
friend Diana Brandson, his daughter. 

Mine host's next speech was : 

"And where is the foreign nobleman ?" 

" ^Ee is not 'ere " said a small voice in the 
background. " I am 'ere." 

" And who the deuce are you ? " 

"I am his valet. Valet to the great 
Duke. 'Ee vos de French Ambassador. Me 



told him 'ouse on fire, but me not see im 
any vere." 
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"What was his number? do you re- 
member?" 

" 'Is number vos number 16." 

No. 13 was a heap of ruins. No. 16 
was blazing. In fact all was fast con- 
suming, blackening, and falling in between 
the western portion of the house and Queen 
Elizabeth's chambers, which alone, with the 
stone-ceilinged rooms above them, stood up 
unscathed in the general wreck of the 
burning mass. Here the fire-engines had 
first begun to ply their streams of water, 
and saved this portion by cutting it off 
from the rest, through shear, unremitting 
drenching." 

There was a dead silence. Two fellow- 
travellers evidently doomed to be roasted 
before their eyes, — premature, roasting, as 
the initiated might uncharitably have sur- 
mised, had they known all. Of No. 13, 
nobody had the remotest conjecture, Valeria 
only excepted, who stood spell-bound with 
horror, and ever turning in her mind 
whether she could ever impart the truth 
to Diana, whether it was her duty to 
disclose the horrible fact to her, or leave 
her in eternal ignorance of her father's fate, 
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— a fate so appalling, yet, seemingly, so 
justly merited by a man who held half his 
fellow-beings in scorn, — ^utterly disregarded 
women, their feelings and pains, not ex- 
cepting his own martyr of a wife, fair, 
young and virtuous, — and who held himself 
in his own estimation : " Pour tout. Avant 
tout. Moi premier,'* being his motto, and 
superseding all other claims whatsoever in 
course. 

Some of the spectators wept, some 
shivered, Valeria with them, from cold and 
the terror that fell upon iall. 

The dawn was approaching. Four o'clock 
sounded from thie market-place clock. It 
was remarked by all that Valeria was 
speechless and agitated. 

Their host who had been backwards and 
forwards with the men, among the by- 
standers, urging on the firemen and aiding 
to the best of his abihty, came up to his 
sobbing wife : 

" My dear, tears won't quench such a 
bonfire as this ! No use, my dear. Dry your 
eyes and bethink you what's best to be 
done on the spur of the moment. Here 
we all are nigh on sunrise, and our guests 
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haven't, some of them, scarce a shred to their 
backs, nor a shoe to their feet. We must 
billet them where we can. There's the 
• Blue Boar* and the * Duke's Crown,' full no 
doubt; but still, — and look herel there's 
Miss Wrestwood and the old French lady- 
clinging to her. Let's take them across 
the way to the chemist's. His are tidy 
lodgings, and, somehow, they weren't let 
this Assize to the barrister that generally 
comes to them. The Crown Counsel came 
here to sleep, who shares them commonly. 
1 don't know for why." 

With this hint the poor travellers dispersed, 
and went seeking lodgings and shelter, as 
they could. The hostler took charge of the 
little Frenchwoman and Valeria, the former 
repeating her desire to go with her and share 
her billet, never relinquishing her hold of 
the sustaining hand. ^ 

Together they limped over the rough 
pavement in the cool morning air, through 
the fire and panic-stricken street, escorted 
by honest Jack, with Olive, poor girl ! wan as 
a peeled osier, and were soon made welcome 
by the civil chemist, Mr. Newbottle, and 
his active kindly helpmate, and installed in 
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comfortable quarters, refreshed withal by 
hot tea. So here we leave them, well 
acquainted with one another through the 
merest accident, verifying the proverb that 
" Travellers meet strange bed-fellows.'* 

The old French lady was in truth no other 
than the noble old mother of General de 
I'Espee, whose pride of family was intense, 
whose consent he knew now it was hopeless 
ever to attempt to win over to his devoted 
love for Valeria Wrestwood, — and yet, by 
this strange freak of fortune, Madame owed 
her hfe exclusively to the brave and beauti- 
ful self-sacrificing actress, whose very name 
she had repelled with a scornful shudder 
barely three days previously. Yet at this 
moment Madame de I'Esp^e loved Valeria 
with all the adoring fondness of a truly 
perceptive mind, and grateful heart. 

" Oh ! *' she murmured to herself as her 
poor, tired old head lay nestling on the 
pillow Valeria's hands had smoothed for her, 
" oh ! what could I more desire for my 
darling son than a wife like this I so self- 
sacrificing! so helpful and so brave, — si 
brave ! " 

VOL. m. P 
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With a last kiss on the fair minis- 
tering hands, she closed her wearied 
eyes in peace, and Valeria, who as yet 
merely guessed, through her quick conclu- 
sions, who she had so mercifully been 
instrumental in rescuing, said her prayer 
of thankfulness to the Almighty Preserver 
of their days, and sunk to sleep beside her, 
in utter oblivion of fire, danger, heroism, 
fatigue, and all sublunary things, that 
blessed refreshing sleep of youth. 

Madame de TEsp^e, more wakeful, often 
stretched out her little withered hand to feel 
if her preserver were near, but she at last 
slumbered profoundly, as did Olive on the 
hasty bed made up for her on the sitting- 
room sofa, and sleep brought repose to the 
aged limbs stifiened by cold and exposure, 
and to the youthful hearts still palpitating 
under the sense of danger overpast. 

Strange vicissitude ! that these two beings 
should be thus thrown suddenly together, 
who four - and - twenty hours ago were 
strangers. Moreover, Valeria would have 
thought of her bed-fellow with repugnance 
as the one adamantine obstacle to her imion 
with him she loved, — and Madame de 
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I'Esp^e, had she been asked if she knew 
Valeria, would have loftily made reply : 

" I am too old to frequent theatres, and 
de ces individus la, je ne connais rien.'* 

Is it chance or Providence that rules our 
destinies ? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Homme propoBe, — Dieu dispose. 

GRANDCHESTER lay northward, about 
twenty miles from Silverplanes, and the 
same from Clavis Homage, still further north. 
It formed the apex of a triangle. It boasted 
of a local newspaper, sought and read by 
all the country gentlemen on either side, as 
good and commendable of its kind. 

On the morning after the Viscount's 
escapade, all the party at Silverplanes were 
dispersing after breakfast, some to boat, 
some to write, some to stroll about under 
the shade of the trees. 

Lord Northam betook himself, with Lord 
Tremyrtlin, Gerald Desmond, and Charles 
Calverley, into the library, which he made 
his newsroom, opening, by the way, into 
his study, where he transacted business with 
his agent, and steward, and whence a private 
staircase led up to his wife's apartments. 

The letters and papers were laid on the 
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table by the major-domo. Bach took his 
own, and Lord Northam sat down in the 
embrasure of the great central window, 
wherein he usually wrote at his private 
table, and read of a morning. He unfolded 
the Grandchester Gazette first of all. 

"Want to see what the judges are about," 
quoth my Lord, "as I fought shy of the 
Assize this summer. Half afi:^id the list's a 
heavy one. If so, I shall get hauled over 
the coals for a deserter." 

In a few minutes he paused, suddenly 
exclaiming : 

" God bless us ! — God — bless — my — soul ! " 
and looked about him. 

"What's the matter, Uncle?" asked 
Charles, looking up from his chart of the 
Mediterranean, with the Bsquerques,* that 
sunken rock of dread off Sicily, which he 
was comparing with one made years back by 
Lord Northam. 

" The matter ? Good God 1 how terrible, 
poor Diana ! " 

At this Gerald Desmond rose, so did Lord 

* The Skirki, between Sicily and Tunis,— the "Squirks" 
in sailor parlance. 
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Tremyrtlin, Charles faced about, and all 
closed round the speaker. 

" Well, what is the matter ? " asked one. 

**The matter is," replied he solemnly. 
*^Stay. I'll read the paragraph out loud. 
It is very shocking,'* and he began. " This 
is Friday isn't it ? " 

" Tes ! " 

« Well ? " 

**Well, the paper came out yesterday, 
we get it next day. Now listen ! " 

" ' Last night,' — that's Wednesday, you 
know. " 

*'Yes, — ^well, go on." 

** ' Last night an appalling fire broke out in 
the " Tankard and Tabor," totally demolish- 
ing the ancient hotel. Queen Elizabeth's 
rooms only excepted. These remain un- 
scathed. The fire was only discovered 
about one hour past midnight. The engines 
played, but at two o'clock it became ungovern- 
able, and continued burning till nine next 
morning. The ashes are still flaming and 
smoking while we write our lamentable 
report. The fire brigade was very quickly 
on the spot, at the call of the hostler, who 
first of all perceived flames emanating from 
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the ground floor, but their most strenuous 
endeavours could not save the old timbers 
which burned hke tinder, the building being 
so old and dry. The hotel happened to be 
quite full, but only two lives were lost. The 
French Ambassador, Due de la Souillerie, 
whose French valet saved himself, attested 
the fact of his master having occupied 
No. 16. That he rapped at the door, received 
no answer, looked in and saw his master's 
chamber empty. He had seen him last in 
the smoking-room just underneath his bed- 
room. The Duke was otherwise unknown, 
nor did the purport of his being there 
at all transpire, nor did the valet know 
it. 

" * A dark gentleman was likewise missing, 
who was the tenant of No. 13, he had no 
personal attendant, and was not recognised 
by anybody in the hotel. However, since 
that morning, the police, while raking the 
embers to see if there were any trace by 
which the dark gentleman could be identi- 
fied, found a curious ring, unburnt, of solid 
gold, foreign workmanship, and evident 
antiquity, not dissimilar to the rings found 
in ancient tumuli, or dug up at Pompeii. It 
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lay amidst a calcined heap of bones, doubt- 
less the hand that wore it so recently, and 
had a seal cut on a fine agate or onyx, 
representing a raven astride upon two double- 
hilted swords, and beneath this motto, en- 
graved in old characters, "cedo nullum," 
which is the motto of the lordly house of 
Brandson. It happened that one of Sir 
Marmaduke Brandson's agents was in Grand- 
chester, on a visit to his wife's family. He 
saw the ring, and at once, without hesita- 
tion, identified it as one habitually worn 
by his employer, an heirloom of vast 
antiquity, greatly prized by its owner, with 
some prophecy attached to it, and never ofi* 
his finger day nor night. Mr. Brisbane was 
in total ignorance of Sir Marmaduke*s 
presence here, or even of his departure from 
Doolandour, and could form no guess as to 
what afiairs could have brought him to 
Grandchester, since he rarely left home 
unattended. But he averred that Sir 
MarmaduKe had of late been very restless, 
erratic, and unlike himself, as his habits 
were commonly stay-at-home, quiet, and his 
manners apathetic' " 

Here Lord Northam pushed back his 
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glasses, and, looking at his astonished 
auditors said, as he laid the paper down on 
his knee : 

" Now, what could possess these two 
worthies to go to Grandchester ? " 

"To see Valeria Wrestwood," answered 
Lord Tremyrthn. 

" Why, that they could do any day in 
London," responded Charles Calverley, " or 
even quite lately at Knightswich." 

"Perhaps it suited their purposes better 
to go farther from home," Mr. Desmond 
remarked gravely ; " one of them at least." 

" However it be, it is very striking. How 
shall I tell Diana ? " 

" It won't break her heart, eh! Desmond?" 
was the remark of Arthur Cleves, who, un- 
observed by the absorbed listeners to the 
Gazette^ 8 tale of horror, had entered and 
noiselessly taken his stand behind the circle. 
" Not much love lost, I apprehend, between 
father and daughter." 

"Yes, but such a tragedy," pursued 
Desmond, " as this, appals every heart, even 
the one who most dislikes the man." 

" Truly. De la Souillerie is a too well- 
known woman-hunter. But I can't for the 
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life of me conceive what took Brandson 
there. He was as notorious a woman- 
hater I should say.** 

** At least," added Lord Northam, " he 
treated that sweet little too-patient angel of 
a wife of his cfmellyy — and I have invariably 
heard he regarded woman as a baser sort of 
animal. He couldnH have been making love 
to the fair tragedian. I should as soon expect 
to see an iceberg courting a sunbeam ! " 

All the gentlemen scouted the idea in 
chorus. 

"And yet, I don*t know. Icebergs do 
yield to the summer sun. Slowly, it is true, 
but they do melt under it, inch by inch, and 
so vanish altogether.'* 

This was said by Charles. 

« Stay," said his XJncle, « I'll finish the 
article. That other old fellow, De la 
Souillerie, was on some de'il's errand, I'll be 
sworn. I'll bet anvy thing he was on the 
scent of game ; but, if he dared insult Valeria, 
she would have given him a Roland for his 
Oliver, — such a quietus as he would not 
have digested or forgotten in a hurry. She 
is a girl of immense pluck, unsullied virtue, 
and good repute, and she holds her head as 
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high as the Queen of Sheba I But, now, 
here's the finale j so I'll go to the end: 

" * It is conjectured that these two victims 
to the fire were the cause of it ; and, evi- 
dently, it began at the basement. The 
billiard-room stood immediately under Nos. 
13 and 16, and the waiter distinctly re- 
members seeing them both playing billiards 
there as late as twelve o'clock on Wed- 
nesday night, after the rest of the gentlemen 
had gone up to their bedrooms. He did 
not think they knew one another, for they 
seemed to meet as strangers. They were 
still playing when he went to bed, and 
smoking cigars. The hall porter did not 
extinguish the gas till past midnight. He 
did not know whether they went to bed then 
or not, as they had their night-candles, and 
sat on, he fancied, in the billiard-room. 
The master was very particular, at all times, 
about extinguishing gas and lights before 
midnight, and only tolerated this innovation 
because he heard what a great nobleman the 
Duke was. Not a vestige of the Duke has 
been discovered. But his valet has sworn 
to the fact of his being very discreetly sober 
in his habits, and to his having lodged two 
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days in the hotel. He believed they were 
going on to France, as did the Duchess, 
who remained in London, with the other 
members of the Duke*s household. These 
have been communicated with. This un- 
looked-for, terrible event has cast a deep 
gloom over the town. The landlord and 
landlady are greatly cast down. There 
appears to have been no carelessness on 
their part, or that of their servants, and the 
fire is generally supposed to have originated, 
some way or other, through those two 
strange gentlemen who preserved so un- 
accountable an incognito ; for the valet let 
out, in examination, that his master had 
positively forbidden him to publish his name 
in the hotel, or to* the master of it. The 
Duke of Thomborough*s goodness is so 
proverbial, the honest publicans do not 
dread the total ruin which might otherwise 
have befallen them ; and the old hostelry, so 
long the pride and boast of Grandchester, 
was insured. But, alas! no more will it 
stand up in all the pride and beauty of its 
ancient pas£, nearly four centuries.* 

" Very strange and mysterious, isn't it ? '' 
And Lord Northam laid down the news- 
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paper and looked around him on his auditors 
once more. 

" Clear as mud, to me/' responded Arthur 
Cleves. " Depend on it, De la Souillerie 
was on some devil's errand of his own. But 
the other ? I fail to reaUse his motives for 
such vagaries and playing truant.'* 

"Men break out in fresh places, some- 
times," said Lord Tremyrtlin. *'I should 
say, * ditto, ditto,' only you all seem to 
pooh-pooh the idea." 

7he entrance of a servant put an end to 
the discussion. He came to announce the 
arrival at Silverplanes of no less a person 
than Mr. Matthieson, chief agent to the 
Brandson estates : 

" And, my Lord, he desires me to say he 
must see Miss Brandson, on particular busi- 
ness, but he wishes for a private interview 
with your Lordship beforehand." 

" Show Mr. Matthieson into my study. 
There ! Desmond ! Now the murder will 
be out, depend on it. I'll go and hear what 
he has to say. Don't tell Diana a syllable 
till I come back." 

So saying, he left the room. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Demain 1 c'est la grande chose, 
De quel demain sera-t-il fait ; 
L'bomme aujourd'hui sera la canse, 
Demain Dieu fait miirir I'effet 

Victor Hugo. 

GOOD-MORNING, Mr. Matthieson/' 
said Lord Northam, as he entered 
his study, to his visitor. " Sit down. I'm 
afraid your errand is a painful one, and the 
news bad, that has brought you here so 
early." 

Mr. Matthieson bowed, and sat down with 
a grave countenance : 

" You have seen the Grandchester Gazette, 
I suppose, my Lord ? " 

" I have. Only just read it.'* 

"It's all true, too terribly true," he 
replied. 

**Now, Mr. Matthieson, what took Sir 
Marmaduke to Grandchester ? " 
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"That's the problem none of us can 
solve. . I believed he was at home. He has 
not quitted the Toweys for years, for more 
than a night, — very rarely, to Limesthorpe, — 
till lately." 

" You suspect no motive ? " 

" None. What could move him to set off 
is beyond my powers of divination.'* 

"Money, d'ye think? Was he in debt? 
— impecunious ? I want to know." 

" Never. He paid to the moment, — rolled 
in wealth. Never owed a farthing, to my 
knowledge, or gambled. Always plenty of 
cash in hand ; always liberal in the manage- 
ment of his vast property. I never had to 
ask twice; the rhino was invariably forth- 
coming. He was not lavish, but lived always 
in first-rate, I may say, princely , style. He 
never expended one penny, as many others 
do, unnecessarily ; but never begrudged any- 
thing just or needful to me or others in his 

pay. 

" Was he kind and courteous ? Did you 
like him ? " 

" Welly he was always courteous. He 
never found fault, but he never commended. 
I never saw him put out, as other men are. 
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Nothing ever seemed to move him either 
way. He was so self-concentrated. He 
never appeared to re^hse there were other 
people in the world. He lived for himself 
alone. I never saw him exhibit the least 
fondness for his daughters, nor partiality for 
a single woman living. The young ladies 
had, by his order, all they wanted; and I 
used to think that, were they sick or sorry, 
it would make no diflference to him. Nay, 
when Miss Christine died, he went on just 
the same as though nothing had happened. 
Whether he had any preference for his sons 
I am not. aware. He never exhibited the 
least." 

" That poor, dear, little wife of his, — what 
a fate was hers ! '* 

" It was. He ought to have espoused a 
different kind of woman, who would have 
held her own, like the Dowager.'* 

"'Gadl She's a regular fire-jacket; I 
never met her equal." 

** And yet I observed a great change in 
Sir Marmaduke after Miss Crissy's death, 
poor little soul 1 Not that I think he grieved 
for her loss ; only on account of the old 
Scandinavian prophecy about Doolandour." 
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" Ah ! I remember something about that. 
Did he care for women ? '* 

" Not a farthing, my Lord. You know 
there are men would run after a broom- 
stick if you tied a petticoat to it. But I 
never yet saw the petticoat would have 
attracted Sir Marmaduke.^' 

"You don't imagine he cherished any 
thoughts of re-marrying ? " 

" It never entered my head." 

" It might enter Ms, though, for all he was 
so impracticable. Miss Brandson is the 
last of her race." 

" My Lord, it is too true. He was proud 
of her^ that's certain ; and she held her own 
against his will in the matter of Miss Wrest- 
wood." 

" I'm not fond of a mutiny in a family 
any more than on ship-board, but I gave 
Diana credit for that piece of contumacy, 
because the girl is a good girl, and deserves 
her patronage. By the way, you don't 
think the Baronet had an eye to her ? She 
is, certainly, vastly good-looking." 

" Good gracious ! no, your Lordship ; 
such an idea never entered my brain. Yet, 
now I recollect he was missing one whole 

VOL. m. Q 
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day and night from the Towers last year, 
when she was performing at Knightswich, 
and nobody could ever discover whither he 
then went, — ^not one of ns ; and he took no 
attendant on that occasion either. He was 
driven to the London station, and came back 
from it next day." 

" That's it. I have it," answered Lord 
Northam, rubbing his hands. " I recollect 
hearing there were two strangers who came 
incognito to Knightswich, and occupied a 
well-screened side box at the theatre, the 
night Mrs. Mayflower patronised the benefit 
of Miss Wrest wood last summer. Nobody 
ever, surmised even who the parties were 
in that box, but it oozed out that one of 
them, with his face quite concealed, left 
after the play, about midnight, in a fly, for 
the London station, and there was picked up 
by a carriage without arms on it. Now, I'll 
lay' my life that man was Sir Marmaduke 
Brandson. Who the other man was I never 
heard." 

" I didf my Lord. One of the soldiers 
who was courting my parlour-maid told 
her mistress the occupants of the oppo- 
site box, with its curtains also drawn 
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closely, were Greneral de TEsp^e and Mr. 
Cleves." 

Lord North am gave a prolonged whistle : 

" By Jove I you've hit the mark, depend 
upon it. He went to make love. Love, — 
ye gods and little fishes ! — to the beautiful 
Valeria, and met his death by sitting up 
smoking with the other old rascal." 

"Very like. Very like,'* responded Mr. 
Matthieson. " And here's his ring, my Lord ! 
Look at it I There could not possibly be 
two similar ones, so peculiar, — so ancient. 
Sir Marmaduke wore it habitually, and 
was as proud of it as a peacock. It was 
his signet ring. He sealed every letter on 
business with it. I have known it ever 
since I served him and his Lady mother 
these five-and-twenty years, and seen him 
take it ofi^ his finger to seal with, and looked 
at the curious impression a thousand times." 

Lord Northam leant back in his chair for 
a few minutes, plunged deep in thought : 

"Well, Mr. Matthieson, this is the most 
remarkable occurrence I ever came across in 
all my life. It was the Baronet no doubt, 
an d his taking no man with him, and his 
studious concealment throughout makes me 

Q 2 
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couple him with the old French rovs, and 
surmise he was equally upon a wrong scent 
and a fool's errand. It's all very dreadful, 
no doubt ; but it served them both right, if 
their thoughts ran upon a woman -hunt, and 
if they sought to injure or harass one who 
is as virtuous as she is lovely, — and that she 
is. Now comes the worst part of it, break- 
ing the disastrous intelligence to his poor 
daughter, Diana. She must be told, and at 
once. She knows absolutely nothing yet, 
and retired to bed last night in such spirits 
as we never saw her in before." 

" Ah, my Lord 1 in the North we should 
say she was *fey.' " 

" I sent her up a brief preparatory note, 
my Lord, by your servant, stating my 
presence here ; but she could never divine 
the whole import of the words, nor the 
purport of my call. You are her trustee, 
and one of her guardians, I believe? " 

" I am ; and, by desire of her poor little 
dying mother, Mr. Desmond is the other." 

" I know it, my Lord. But now the poor 
young lady must go home as soon as 
possible, for there will be a multiplicity of 
business to get* through. Sir Marmaduke's 
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solicitors are the great firm of Catchfee & Co. 
I know not if he made a will ; but, in any 
case, Miss Brandson is sole heiress to 
Doolandour and its dependencies, and very 
wealthy she will be." 

" And a very good, noble-minded, hand- 
some successor to its grandeur will the old 
stronghold have in her.'^ 

" It will. She is so really great, — so kind 
and amiable to all less favoured than her- 
self. The people worship her, — all our poor 
folk.'' 

" Look here, Mr. Matthieson ; don't you 
think my Lady would be the best person to 
break the tidings to her god-daughter? — 
better than either of us ? " 

" Assuredly I do, my Lord ; and, to say 
the truth, I scarcely know how I should 
screw up my courage to such a task." 

" Women understand each other best." 

With this Lord Northam rang a hand- 
bell. The servant answered immediately. 

" Go to my Lady, and tell her that, if she 
could step here without inconvenience, I 
should like to speak to her directly." 

Prior to this, as she and Diana were 
sitting in her morning-room, a note was 
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brought to the latter, from Mr. Matthieson, 
with the addition that that gentleman de- 
sired to see her presently. 

**Dear me!" said she; ''how odd! 
Here's a note from our chief agent 1 What 
can he be writing to me for ? Why should 
he want to see me ? Is Doolandour on fire, 
I wonder, or what can have happened ? " 

" Open it, dear, and read." 

Diana's large eyes expanded and darkened 
as she read : — 

" Dear Madam, 

" I regret to be the medium 
of unpleasant tidings, but it is my painful 
duty to let you know that your father. Sir 
Marmaduke Brandson, is not quite in a 
desirable condition, and I beg five minutes' 
conversation with you at your convenience. 

" Waiting your commands here, I am, 
dear Madam, 

" Your faithful, humble servant, 

"Peisous Matthieson." 

" What can it mean ? Sir Marmaduke 
* is not in a desirable state,' — that means he 
is ill, or out of his mind ! " 
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Poor man ! Certainly, not " in a desirable 
condition," as Major Mucklejaw, had he been 
present, would have opined; for he was 
burnt to a cinder I 

"You had better see him, dear Di, at 
once. Show Mr. Matthieson up." 

** My Lady," the man replied solemnly, 
"Mr. Matthieson is with my Lord, and my 
Lord would like to see you downstairs 
directly, if you please." 

Lady Northam instantly rose, and went 
down her private stairs. 

During her absence, Diana gave herself 
up to every wild conjecture, all falling short 
of the direful reality. Paralytic stroke or 
apoplexy was paramount in her mind. No 
suspicion of the direful truth could, by any 
possibility, flash upon her excited thoughts. 
The ladies had not heard of the fire, and 
the second post, bringing a letter for Diana, 
was not come in, which would confirm the 
appalling end of so unbeloved and singular 
a career as her father's. 

Lady Northam came back with a face full 
of grave emotion, and applied herself to the 
difficult task before her with her usual tact, 
gpod sense, and loving kindness. 
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Diana bore the awfiil disclosure as well as 
could be expected. If no feeling of affection 
moved her to passionate grief, her extreme 
pallor and involuntary sob showed how her 
heart was moved by the thought of her one 
remaining parent having met so unpreparedly 
a death doubly terrible in its suddenness 
and probable anguish of body and mind. 

By the time her spirits were suflBciently 
recovered from the shook, the day was too 
far advanced for her return to Doolandour 
that evening. But the next saw her de- 
posited in the train with "Uncle Gerald** 
and Mr. Matthieson, good and pitiful crea- 
tures both, and devoted to "her, and Lord 
Northam, who, as acting trustee and guar- 
dian, could not escape plunging into the 
affair at once, leaving his company, under 
his wife's charge, to disperse at leisure, in a 
day or two ; and she promised Diana to 
follow when these had departed. 

It was a sad break-up to a friendly, jovial 
meeting, greatly felt by all and sundry, — 
our lovers most especially. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

FoB^know the truest lover 
Is silent and is dumb. 

From the German. 

DIANA BEANDSON was blessed with a 
clear head and warm heart. She was 
quite as unique in her way among women, 
as was her late father among men. 

She was a type of perfect fidelity, high- 
souled, right-minded, inaccessible to flattery. 
Having chosen the right, straight path 
fi:om earliest childhood, she kept to it. 

She would go through fire and water in 
defence of what she loved, — of the weak and 
helpless. But should any one rise in 
opposition to her notions of Eighty the 
dominant spirit in her rose at once. She 
never quarrelled with her father, nor opposed 
him in any way unless Christine's health or 
pleasures were at stake. Here she stood 
her ground, as we have seen, unflinchingly. 
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and invariably gained her point by calmness 
and good words. She never ran counter 
to Sir Marmaduke's commands, except in 
the sole instance of their visit to Miss 
Wrestwood, when she certainly could not 
be said to obey him. She knew precisely 
how far she could go, and provoked no 
dualism by exceeding the length of her 
tether. 

Diana was born to command, which sages 
say is best learned by obedience in early 
days. But obedience pur et simple was 
not in her, wherefore she could never 
have fitted herself to be the " patient 
Grizzel " of any commonplace English lord 
and master. 

She was capable of the most exalted 
friendship, fervent, constant, and truthful ; 
but the shadow of love's wings had never 
passed over her, and she possessed not the 
dimmest conception of love as a passion. 
She was not to be caught by face or features, 
or by a gartered knee, or by a gold mine. 
Her heart was cast in a heroic mould, 
and she might have thrown in her lot with a 
hero, — fought in the ranks of battle by his 
side, made her breast the shield of some 
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conquering Scipio, — and, if he fulfilled her 
notion of excellence, doubtless she would 
have loved him as only so grand and com- 
plete a nature as hers can love. 

But man's nature is seldom either heroic 
or perfect, and, if. once the fantastic side of 
it were presented to her, she consigned the 
object to imperishable ridicule, disgust, 
and ' oblivion in her own mind. Diana 
knew she must' some day give her hand 
in marriage for the sake of her estates, 
vast as they were, ancient like her family, 
but she determined to bide her own 
time. 

Her beauty was regal, and took all be- 
holders by storm, while her coldness chilled 
every familiar approach. She possessed 
neither the fascination of Valeria's ever- 
changing and sympathetic loveliness, nor 
the naive charm by which sweet little Rosa 
twined herself round a man's heart. She 
never courted admiration; she repelled it. 
She might be conquered by patience, as the 
Romans planted their feet on nations step 
by step. She might have been brought to 
stoop to an Adam ; she would never bow to 
an idol. 
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Though the splendour of her charms 
attracted those of the opposite sex, she was 
best liked by her own. She rose superior 
to them, and entered into all their little 
troubles as a good mother Ustens to her 
child's. Yet she was never communicative 
as to her own feelings, projects, or sorrows. 
To general acquaintance Diana was an 
enigma. 

Few comprehended so serious a nature, 
or penetrated its innate worth, and Diana 
had been reared in a frozen zone, in a circle 
of ice, and the germs of spontaneous affection 
had been chilled in her young heart. She 
regarded men, judging by all she had seen 
and suffered, simply as tyrants, — shoals 
ahead, — hidden rocks in her voyage of 
life, — and she sternly resolved to eschew 
them and their betraying wiles. She was a 
damsel to be won by patient, slow degrees. 
No taking by storm would suit her. Like 
the suspicious wildbird, she would vacate 
the bough for instant flight at the first 
pointing of the fowler's gun. 

She would have made a glorious Druidical 
priestess, or a Vestal Virgin, strong in her 
purity. She might have been an Egeria to 
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some idyllic Numa, or an Aspasia to a 
Pericles; but never a Cleopatra or a Dido, 
a Medea or a Norma. She would have had 
them bow before her shrine ere she con- 
sented to be a mere toy or drudge. Lady 
Northam alone held the key of her thoughts, 
and the beautiful, witching girl, whose des- 
tiny, fashioned by nature and conventionality 
so far apart from her own, but brought by 
accident into such close intimacy that the 
two noble natures at once found each other 
out, assimilated, and became fast friends and 
confidantes. 

Now, for the first time, poor Valeria felt 
there must ever be one black secret between 
them ; for how could she impart to her 
friend that her father rushed upon death in 
mad pursuit of herself ? 

So the matter stood as before. It was 
talked of between the ward, her trustees, 
and the worthy Mr. Semple, who was her 
advising solicitor. Generally speaking, his 
plain sound sense and kind-heartedness were 
preferred by the clients to the griping clever- 
ness of his more technical partner, Mr. 
Catchfee, who, while making pots of money, 
was disliked by all and sundry. Miss 
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Brandson made no secret of her desire that 
' Semple should be her special adviser, and 
matters were soon left in working order by 
him ere he returned to his chambers in the 
metropoUs. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The son shines fair on Carlisle wall, 
For love shall he the lord of all. 

Old Ballad, 

Mieulx est de ris que de larmes escripre 
Parceque le rire est le propre de rhomma 

Kabelais de Tours. 

THE Doolandour aflFairs were not compli- 
cated. Diana was her father's sole and 
indubitable successor. Every tittle went on 
smoothly in its own groove. There were no 
debts to satisfy, no disputants to irritate. 
The late Baronet's will briefly and concisely 
left everything to his daughter, from the 
Towers to the now famous signet-ring, the 
sole witness of the master's fate. 

Lord Northam came backwards and for- 
wards, sometimes sending Charles Calverley 
on one pretext or another, — ^he was Chairman 
of the Quarter Sessions ; or Lady Northam 
was not well, he could not leave her ; or he 
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himself was indisposed^ or busy with his 
private affairs. 

We know Charles Calverley was a sailor, 
which is as good as saying that his heart 
was loyal and warm; but he happened to 
have an uncommonly clever head of his own, 
and he smoothed away many small rough- 
nesses from her path in an unauthoritative 
manner. Diana felt grateful to him, and 
was always pleased to see him come in, 
which he did in his quiets unpremeditated 
manner, sent l)y the Earl, when he was in- 
disposed or busied elsewhere, with apologies 
for defalcation. 

The nephew planned improvements for 
Diana's comfort.— methods for warming the 
vast stony edifice; new flower-gardens and 
shrubberies ; a village school-house within 
her ken; and plantations in the Park to 
soften the grim solemnity of the yews and 
junipers sprinkled over it. He surveyed the 
whole of it with his perambulator and theo- 
dolite, mapped it, and planned a lake between 
the dips of some bleak hills, formerly chalk- 
pits ; and a miniature cascade at the head, 
where two hills met, by turning a stream 
from the river, our old friend the Fine, which 
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raced along towards Silverplanes iuto the 
cut ; and proposed planting birch, tacama- 
hac, and beech, to adorn its slopes and 
banks, with Norway pines and Scotch firs 
on the upward ridges to the summit. 

He suggested Irish ivy and Virginian 
creeper to cover the baldness of the naked 
stonework of the towers, and buttresses, 
that weighed upon the spirits of poor little 
Christine, and walled-in the sweet imaginative 
soul of their mother. 

Beneath Diana's window he would have 
jessamines and honeysuckle trained, and, with 
his own hands, he planted a lovely passion- 
flower he brought home from abroad in one 
of his voyages, and desired it should climb 
up to the windows of her own morning- 
room. 

Poor Charles ! his was a loving heart, 
though reticent and undemonstrative as 
Diana's own. They both, in that, resembled 
Jean Paul Richter, who "would not allow 
the fountains of his heart to play as water- 
works for the world's amusement." 

All at Doolandour went on prosperously. 
The twain became great friends. No more 
on Diana's side. She thought it quite 
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natural to possess a male friend, her guar- 
dian's nephew. But she little knew thatf 
while he was planting flowers for her, he 
was pricking his fingers with their thorns, 
and running them into his heart as well, for 
deep love of herself. 

Charles Calyerley went and came. At 
last Diana felt he had become necessary 
to her. She could not bring herself to 
disturb masonry, to warn a tenant, or thin 
a wood, without asking his advice. He 
seemed equal to any emergency, and withal 
was so pleasant and good-tempered, agents, 
bailiffs, and tenantry all liked him, and looked 
forward hopefully to some day which should 
see him master there, and wedded to the 
dear yoimg lady whom they perfectly adored. 

Sir Marmaduke cared not a groat whether 
his people were sick or well, glad or grieved, 
living or dead. His daughter, on the con- 
trary, had initiated herself into all the 
domestic life, wants, sorrows, joys, and 
aspirations of her villagers, tenants, and 
small neighbours. Possessing boundless 
wealth, she used it with discretion and 
generosity. With seventy thousand a year, 
one can do much^ and she felt that obligation 
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commensurate with her means. She founded 
a library, a workmen^s coflfee-house. She 
built and endowed a large and central 
national school-house, with a spacious play- 
ground; and bestowed a smooth meadow as 
a cricket-ground, to gratify the older boys. 
She erected almshouses for twelve old 
women and men, with an allowance of five 
shilUngs a week to each inmate. She 
planted a double row of wych-elms along 
the river's bank for a public walk, and 
placed commodious seats at intervals, with 
stages jutting into the stream for the con- 
venience of the washerwomen of that ilk. 
She likewise bestowed sundry allotments 
for those cottagers who had no gardens, or 
who required plots wherein to cultivate vege- 
tables, potatoes, and barley for the pig. She 
was personally and deservedly well beloved ; 
and *' Oh ! what a pair they will make ! and 
both so handsome and so good ! " was the 
general cry. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

This icicle hangs at the gable end, 

Bat melts when tbe sun is high. 
Whj does not your heart to me unbend, 

And warm to mj melting sigh 1 

Geoboi Monogabten. 

But Freya, the heavenly, knowest thou not, 

Beware to think scorn of tbe holy queen's power ! 

Beware lest the rage of the goddess thou wake 1 
To gods as to men, soon or late, comes the hour 

When the smouldering spark into fierce flames must 
break. 

HAVE we described Charles Calveriey's 
personnel? We think not. Picture 
him, fair reader, as a well-grown man of 
nearly six feet, neither fat as Lambert, the 
renowned giant of yore, nor thin as Peter 
Schlemmil, chasing his shadow. In figure 
robust and well made. His feet well arched, 
his hands handsome ; his hair brown and 
curling all over his head and round a pair of 
singularly well-shaped ears. His large, dark- 
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blue eyes could melt and smile in truth and 
tenderness, or kindle under a sense of wrong. 
His eyebrows and eyelashes very dark in- 
deed; his nose straight, with delicate nos- 
trils. The mouth and brow were beautifully 
chiselled. He had the sweetest, sunniest 
smile, and perfect teeth ; but his countenance 
habitually wore an aspect of serene gravity. 
His chin was cleft by a dimple ; his face 
oval, and he sported neither beard nor 
moustache. All in Charles Calverley was 
frank and free as the ocean-wave on which 
his course was shaped. 

Ladies, do you approve the portrait ? He 
excelled in manly sports, was a first-rate 
shot, a good billiard player and cricketer, 
and a fine draughtsman. He drew remark- 
ably well, and was an able and ingenious 
worker at the turning-lathe. He wa^ in- 
variably polite to others, tender of women, 
and kind to animals. A strict disciplinarian, 
but greatly beloved by his junior officers and 
crew. He was invariably ^i^sf and humane, 
and, as a rule, a body of subordinates prefer 
justice to laxity in a commander. 

There was great wailing and gnashing of 
teeth when his ship was paid ofi*, and all 
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hands sincerely coveted and contended for 
the honour of embarking and sailing anew 
under his flag to any part of the globe. 
Captain Oalverley never had any trouble in 
manning his ship.; his only painful difficulty 
lay in refusing the surplus honest fellows 
who volunteered to follow him. 

Surely, with such ^ commander and pilot, 
any woman might cast her venture, embark, 
and sail happily and serenely through our 
tempestuous sea of life. 

But Diana Brandson was not like other 
women. She had seen wedded life under its 
blackest colours and dreariest aspects, and 
the contemplation of her parents' ill-assorted 
union, her father's total disregard of her 
cherished sister, and herself, had cast a dark 
shadow over her young being, chilling the 
genial springs of her ardent heart. 

Wide open to universal benevolence, it 
was hermetically closed against the little, 
insidious, winged god. But no one can 
divine what webs he may not weave, what 
devices pursue, what triumphs he may not 
achieve in the long-run. 

" Maille a maille se fait le haubergeon," 
saith the old French proverb, even though 
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she thought pretty much with " David " of 
" all men." 

For a whole fortnight Charles Calverley 
had not set foot in Doolandour. Its fair 
lady had become so used to his visits, she 
missed hvm, g.nd would have felt hurt at his 
absence, had not two letters from Lady 
Northam informed her that Captain Calverley 
had gone up several times to the Admiralty 
on special business, — what she did not 
divulge. 

One fine day he re-appeared. On enter- 
ing her room, he wore a troubled expression 
of countenance she was not slow in ob- 
serving. 

" How do you do. Captain Calverley ? 
Are you well ? I thought you had deserted 
me altogether." 

He took her hand in his. 

" Did you miss me, then, fair cousin ? " 

They called themselves cousins by courtesy. 
She changed colour. 

" Well, I thought you were long in coming 
to my rescue. You see, you have done so 
much for me, with so much kindness, I 
scarcely knew what to do without you." 

Do you mean what you say ? " asked 



« 
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he quickly. " Say it again, — do t dol*^ 
and he gently tightened his clasp on the 
fair, soft hand. "Do you mean it, really? 
Oh ! if you knew how I have missed you ! 
Oh, Diana, what will become of me when I 
shall see you no more ? ** 

She paled. 

" See me no more 1 What do you mean ?" 

" I am going away," he said mournfully. 

" Going away I " And she released her 
hand with a start. "Going? Where to? 
Why do you go ? " 

" Because I must. Ah I let me pour it out 
to you at once I I can't withhold it any 
longer. Diana, I love you with all my soul, 
with all my heart 1 I can offer you a heart 
that is yours only, first and last 1 You are 
the only woman I ever loved ; nay, ever 
bestowed a thought upon in all my life ! 
Do you love me ? Will you love me and be 
mine ; my own loved and cherished wife ? " 

Diana's agitation at this turning-point iu 
her existence shook her to the very centre. 
She I Love I — when she believed chivalry 
to be extinct, and man's love for woman a 
mere sham to obtain her fortune or her 
person, or climb up the social scale through 
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her beauty, and gratify ambition and vanity, 
not true love. 

" Captain Oalverley," she made answer, 
when she could find words, "you have 
become my very dear friend. I feel deeply 
grateful to you for all your self-abnegating 
kindness ; but I fear I should make you but 
a sorry return for it all if I consented to 
become your wife. I have witnessed so 
much unhappiness in my childhood, I feel 
a repugnance to matrimony. I have thought 
that chivalry is extinct in England." 

" That," he answered eagerly, " may 
possibly arise from the fact of so many 
modem women wishing to place them- 
selves on a level with us, and most of us 
resent it." 

"That is not I," said Diana. "I place 
myself higher in the moral scale; but, in 
proportion to my physical weakness, I ex- 
pect defence and help from man, — ^yes, from 
husbands, — by virtue of his strength. And 
I see the reverse at every turn in modern 
society. The women are left to shift for 
themselves, or deserted for adventuresses." 

"Well, but I hope you don't class me 
among such vauriens ! " 
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** No, no," she answered warmly; " I only 
tell you what my thoughts have been.'* 

Not disheartened by this exordium, Charles 
took up the word and went on. He believed 
he knew his fair antagonist thoroughly, and 
hoped all from his special pleading. 

" I know all, dear, and I believe I know 
you better than you know yourself. You 
have had your heart thrown back upon you ; 
that will never happen again. Take the 
troth and heart of an honest man, who 
adores you. I love you tenderly. I will 
sacrifice everything, — even my profession, 
hitherto my sole mistress, — ^to you. If true 
love can make a woman happy, you shall be 
happy. Though leave you I must for a 
season ; and this is what I came with a 
heavy heart to explain. I am ordered to the 
Mediterranean, in command of a new and 
untried but very fine ship, the Royal Lion. 
I cannot refuse ; it would injure my character 
as a naval man, were I to do so ; and I know 
you are the last person who would desire 
that. But if yau will only give me hope, — 
only say once you will try to love me, — I 
will return. And oh, Diana, be mercifiil! 
Kind to all else, do not be unkind to me, 
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who would lay down life itself at any moment 
for your sak^ ! '' 

He looked into her face with a passionate, 
fond yearning in his handsome eyes. He 
drew her to him. He felt the beating of that 
heretofore untouched heart. He took her 
hand once more, pressing his lips warmly 
on it. He whispered, in low but penetrating 
tones : 

" Say you love me ! Promise to be my 
wife ! " 

She looked up to him, murmuring soffcly : 

"My heart-strings have been frozen and 
numbed by unhappiness and neglect. You 
have warmed them into life. Take my 
promise, — I will I " 

He sealed this promise with a kiss, in 
which his whole heart went, with a sigh that 
was almost a sob of joy. 

" I will strive to make you a good wife," 
Diana said at last in a tremulous voice. 
*' You are the only one I could make that 
promise to. You have made yourself neces- 
sary to my very being by your unexacting, 
never-failing kindness and assistance.'* 

After a few moments of silence on both 
sides, he resumed : 
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" There is now one thing, one favour 
more, I crave. I want you to promise to 
come out to Naples. We will be married 
there, if I find I cannot return to shore until 
my three years are up. It * is ill waiting 
with a famishing heart/ and life is pre- 
carious. Promise me, dear Diana, that you 
will fulfil my desire, and come out to me. 
You will not repent it, for Naples is a real 
Garden of Eden. Bring your sweet friend 
Valeria Wrestwood with you, so you »will 
have a pleasant companion by the way. 
Long, you know, it is, but Paradise lies at 
the end.'* 

He smiled, and Diana replied : 

" I will.'' 

" How happy I feel, dear, dear Diana I 
How blissful will be our wooing under the 
stars of that Southern sky ! Oh, their beauty 
is so great I There, the moon and stars warm 
the heart. Surely, my joy will be too great 
for a mortal like me ! A^d how happy my 
uncle and aunt will be ! " cried Charles with 
animation. " How they have longed for 
this denouement to our intimacy! They 
love you like a daughter, and regard me as 
a son." 
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** Dear Lady Northam, and Lord Northam, 
too ! I will write and tell her at once, — 
that is, when I can collect my thoughts. I 
feel like one in a dream." 

" It shall be a dream of joy to you, be- 
loved ! My whole study will be you. These 
are not a lover's commonplace words. The 
study of my whole life has been to act up to 
our family motto. Perhaps you don't know 
it : * Ay e^ loyal, aye true.' You do not know 
how many nights of wakeful anxiety you 
have given me. I despaired of ever winning 
your affections, and I did my utmost to con- 
ceal mine till I fancied I had a chance. I 
was afraid of being premature and spoiling 
my own luck ; but when you said you 
missed me, I thought it time to come to 
confession." 

Diana sat silent and thoughtful; but she 
permitted Charles to retain her hand and 
repeatedly kiss it, and the soft moisture in 
her beautiful eyes, the ever-varying colour 
on her cheeks, and the serene smile on 
her quivering lips satisfied him his lady- 
love was not the " woman of ice " she was 
commonly represented to be by would- 
be admirers, whose vapid professions and 
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advances she warded off by a studied coldness 
of deportment. 

In consenting to be Charles Oalverley's 
wedded wife, Diana espoused without prudery 
or shame-facedness all the duties of the situa- 
tion, freely and frankly promising to follow 
him to Southern Italy, and abridge the sus- 
pense of years by marrying him therCy since 
he was in honour bound to commission the' 
Royal Lion at Portsmouth, and make all sail 
for his post in three weeks. 

So now we will leave the happy pair to 
their fleeting, blissful moments of courtship, 
and return to the other couples whom we 
left betrothed at Silverplanes. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

He that seeketh mischief, it shall come unto him. 

Pfoverbs, chap. xL 

Daty is the cement which binds together the whole 
moral edifice, without which all goodness, intelligence, 
truth, felicity, and love itself have but short duration ; 
and the whole fabric of existence crumbles about our 
ears, leaving us in the midst of the ruins stupified by 
our own desolation. — Jameson. 

De toutes les sottises qu'un homme peut faire, c*est 
encore le mariage que je lui conseillerai le plus volontiers. 
O'est du moins la seule qu'il ne peut recommencer tous 
les jours. — Alexandbb Dumas, fils. 

SUMMER had glided imperceptibly away. 
The chilly rains and uncertainties of 
September had passed ; October had arrived 
with a splendour unusual in the season of 
nuts and orchard fruits. The vats were 
overflowing with cider. The hops had 
yielded a heavy crop, after likening the 
country to the fair face of the Rhine slopes 
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laden with vines. The sky was as bhie, 
the sun as warm as ever lighted up the 
Mediterranean shores and sea. The leaves 
of the planes and tulip-trees danced in 
chequered lights and shadows athwart the 
blue vault. Birds were singing, and joy- 
bells pealing, filling the air with melodious 
carols. 

The villagers were astir along the banks 
of the river Fine, and everybody at Fair- 
Ladies, and Silverplanes, up and busy. 
Every face beamed with sympathetic glad- 
ness; every tongue was merrily wagging, 
every hand was at work. The whole place 
and neighbourhood for miles, was astir in 
one general holiday. The very air ringing 
with joy. Scarlet cloaks, quilted petticoats, 
chintz gowns, ribbons, and old laces which 
had not seen the light for years, issued fortli 
from presses and cupboards. All these 
reconditae and fashion of county families in 
dress and jewellery were in requisition for a 
special occasion. 

Post-horses, and quiet flies, one-horse 
chaises, Whitechapels, gigs and traps of 
every description, shandrydans, breaks and 
sociables, from four-in-hands to humble 
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donkey-carts, were in waiting round the 
outskirts of the priory church of Fair Ladies. 
" Everybody " was inside it. It was crowded 
to suffocation. And why ? To witness the 
solemnisation of the marriage of Viscount 
de Vehrens and Rosa de la Rivifere. 

Rosa^ the beloved of rich and poor; the 
cherished pet of Silverplanes. She, the star 
that lighted up the Rectory, strengthening, 
counselling, and aiding its laborious young 
incumbent, the Rector, her brother. Poor 
Joscelyn! he would miss the sweet sister's 
companionship, handiness, and ever-ready 
sympathy! But he knew she gave herself 
willingly. He hoped 6audentius*s escapades 
would be consigned to oblivion, except as 
amusing fire-side tales. He believed in his 
fiiend and brother-in-law's reformation, and. 
that Rosa's influence would reign permanent 
over his volatile temperament, and he ac- 
knowledged all the charms of his really 
amiable disposition, and natural abiUty for 
many things, and prognosticated his applica- 
tion to the business of life, once he could 
be made to realise its necessity. 

Diana Brandson and Lady Frances de 

VOL. III. s 
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Vehrens were to be bridesmaids. Captain 
Calverley best man. 

Diana was resplendent in pale blue, 
reversed with an exquisite pale rose-tinted 
silk over the sides and tablier. Her 
complexion was so very beautiful she wore 
becomingly those delicate colour^. Her 
white satin hat, looped with a diamond 
agrafe^ which confined a pale hlue-and- 
pink plume, became her marvellously. 
Eound her neck was clasped a row of 
magnificent pearls, whence hung a heart- 
shaped diamond locket, blue enamelled. 
Diamond solitaires glittered in her shell - 
like ears, so small and rose- white. 

Lady Frances was attired in pale green 
and white, which suited her admirably, and 
she wore a beautiful emerald cross, the gift 
and pledge of her betrothed, Joscelyn de la 
Kiviere, her only ornament — well befitting 
the simplicity of her dress. Her hat was 
made to match, green -and- white satin with 
corresponding feathers. Two more graceful 
damsels could not have been found for any 
bride. 

But who shall paint her? Her usually 
sparkling merry brown eyes, completely 
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hidden beneath their long dark lashes, 
in her confusion ! her cheeks more car- 
nation coloured than ever in her new 
emotions ! Proud, happy, yet modest and 
coy, she was hke a moss-rose bud in her 
bridal paraphernalia. The orange flowers on 
her pretty head came from the Silverplanes 
hot-houses. The exquisite veil of Brussels 
lace, through which shone the golden threads 
of her rich brown hair, was a present from 
Lady Northam. Her ear-rings were Lord 
Northam's gift. Two precious pearls of 
large size and lustre, which were swung like 
little bells in fairy hoops of brilliants, most 
lovely to behold. Her veil, also of Brussels 
lace, was held up by small sprays of roses, 
with emerald leaves and diamond flowers, the 
bridal gifts of Lord and Lady Tremyrtlin. 
One emerald bracelet was her bridegroom's 
present, and on the other arm she wore a 
gold one with pearls surrounding a mono- 
gram of her bridesmaids very prettily 
interlaced, and their hair in the clasp 
behind it. Her neck was circled by the 
identical historical pearl necklace her great- 
grandmother, the Due de Mont Acquilon's 
daughter, had rescued solely from the 

s 2 
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debris of her house and borne in safety 
to England, whither she and her husband, 
the Comte de la Rivifere, fled from their 
persecutors. 

As this little scion of the grand notable 
French family passed away, walked up the 
nave clinging to Lord Northam's arm, who 
was to give her away, seeing that her 
brother could not, being the officiating 
clergyman; as her silver embroidered 
robe of rich white damask satin, swept 
by, Joscelyn's cadeau de noce^ all eyes 
were .fixed upon the little fairy, preparing 
to kneel before the altar, darling as she was 
of village and vicarage. 

Those who had been spectators of the 
love-making were all present to see the 
knot tied. Sir Patrick St. Rule, his friend 
Major Mucklejaw, Sir Theopompus and 
Lady Priscilla Weevil, of whom it was 
remarked that, since Dr. Darwin had 
written a biography of worms, these, being 
of the same tribe, were likewise admissible 
into the best company. Mr. Arthur Cleves 
naturally fell into his place, and Gerald 
Desmond as well. ' 

The nobility, the great county families, 
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the lesser gentry, all received invitations to 
the grand dejeuner at Silverplanes after the 
marriage ceremony. 

Rosa was no pink - and - white English- 
complexioned lassie, she was a true daughter 
of France. 

"Ruddier than the cherry," and "sweeter," 
if not broivner, "than the berry," and 
her heightened complexion became her 
vastly. 

Lord de Vehrens appeared peculiarly 
nervous, but all men are so, or mostly, at 
this ceremony, which is by the many, and 
justly, regarded as a fatal plunge from the 
known into the unknown^ with every pos- 
sible infelicity lurking below, like a water 
demon or octopus in wait for the unwary 
diver. 

Besides, we all know Marivaux's opinion 
on the subject of matrimony : — 

I woald advise a man to pause 

Before he takes a wife ; 
I own, indeed, I see no cause 

He should not wait for life. 

Women might likewise profit by the mot 
of the French philosopher. 
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The service commenced ; all went smoothly 
till Mr. de la Riviere began the charge by 
which it lays solemn injunction on all to 
declare whether either party, or other 
person, knoweth sufficient just cause for 
the non-celebration of a rite under such 
circumstances unlawful. 

In "^the silence which followed this awful 
question, a loud rustling sound issued from 
the centre of the church, and a female of 
formidable dimensions rose from her seat, 
and, in a masculine, stentorian voice, cried 
out : 

" I forbid the banns 1 I prohibit the 
marriage 1 / am the impediment. I am 
Lord de Vehrens's wife I His lawful wife.*' 

Had a thunderbolt fallen among the 
assembled company and witnesses it could 
not have caused a greater consternation. 

All heads were turned towards the utterer 
of these strange, unlooked-for ejaculations, 
and the amazed spectators beheld a middle- 
aged woman, over average in height and 
bulk, of such surpassing ugliness, they all 
stared aghast, in mute astonishment at the 
apparition. 

Very stout, very bloated, mahogany-colour 
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in complexion ; a pair of staring black 
eyes, round as beads, with yellow eye-balls, a 
palpable squint in the largest of the two ; 
beetling black brows, under bands of black 
hair, — so black and shining, she looked 
fresh from an oil-bath. Her nose was 
thick, and what our neighbours would 
style, camus, i.e., saddle-of-mutton, in shape. 
Her upper teeth projected from a very 
long, strained-down upper lip, covered with 
a thick black moustache. Her under jaw 
projected far beyond the upper, and was 
as round and puffed, together with her 
cheeks and jowl, as an ape's munching his 
nuts. Hairy, to boot, with mulberry-coloured 
lips. A very Medusa. 

This phenomenon wore a crimson satin 
dress, with a monstrous train, trimmed a 
Voutrance with yellow ribbons, a black 
satin mantle, and over it a voluminous 
mantilla of magnificent Spanish lace. The 
whole fabric stood on end with trim- 
mings. On her head she sported a white 
chip hat, covered with a profusion of red 
and yellow feathers and ribbons, the strings 
floating behind her, a la pastourelle. From 
her ears hung enormous gold eardrops, and 
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a perfect cable of gold encircled her coffee- 
coloured tkreat. 

Recoveriag from the shock of surprise. 
Lord Tremyrtlin at last, stepping out of the 
bridal circle, accosted her : 

" May I ask who you are that has so un- 
ceremoniously, I may say, unwarrantably, 
interrupted our proceedings ? '* 

" Certainly,'* repHed the Gorgon, politely, 
but with perfect assurance. "Please to 
come near to me and read my credentials. 
These are my marriage certificates with your 
son. I am the Duquesa de las Eiquezas, and 
we were made man and wife at St. Vedast's. 
I am a Spaniard, and I was a widow." 

All this was said with a marked foreign 
pronunciation, but in good English, from 
long residence in our country. 

The horrified father approached, saw and 
read the certificate, duly signed, unless a 
forgery, by the officiating clergyman and the 
clerk, — ^none else. He Was too agitated and 
near-sighted to notice the date. 

The numerous spectators, over whom this 
strange intruder seemed to exercise Medusa's 
power of turning into stone, were intently 
watching her with wide-open eyes, and 
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when, after the exhibition of her rights over 
the unfortunate bridegroom was finished, 
. they saw her coolly fold up the document, 
replace it in a leather case, consign it to an 
inner pocket of her dress, take up her 
parasol of scarlet silk, with black lace 
fi'illings, deliberately, and leave the church, 
those who were nearest the entrance rushed 
in a body after her, curious to see what 
became of her, and dubious whether she 
might not depart on a broom-stick, or go 
off like a sky-rocket ! Instead of doing 
either, she quietly entered a splendid 
carriage with four fine black horses, the 
identical vehicle which created such a sen- 
sation at Fair Ladies, in the Silverplanes 
drive, on the day of the garden-party. Two 
smart footmen sat behind her barouche, 
with laced hats and cockades, and she drove 
off at a rapid pace, leaving general con- 
sternation, and multitudes of blank faces 
behind her. 

No marriage ceremony ever terminated so 
abruptly, or left the whole body of the 
assistants in such '^ amazement." 

The poor little bride fell rather than 
threw herself on Lady Tremyrtlin, who 
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hugged and kissed her as though she were 
a baby; while her own tears dropped fast 
over the girl's head. 

Then Eosa burst into convulsive sobbing : 

" Ah 1 Poor me ! poor me ! I have lost 
him for ever ! " she cried piteously, not, 
seemingly, in the anger that might have 
been anticipated. 

Lady Frances flew to her side, taking the 
little hand which hung helplessly on her 
mother's shoulder, kissed it, whispering in 
low affectionate tones : 

" Don't cry so, Rosa I Don't cry, darling ! 
All may not be so bad as it seems. Don't 
be down-hearted I It is very sad, very 
shocking ; but who knows ? Perhaps things 
may turn out better than we expect. My 
dear, come away, now, dot ** 

So saying, the unfortunate bride was led 
off by Lady Tremyrtlin and her daughter, 
Lady Northam and Diana following, with 
Lord Tremyrtlin, who was too much agitated 
and incensed against his scapegrace son to 
trust himself to words ; and his wife, 
trembling for him, dragged him away, while 
darting fiery glances of indignant reproach 
at the Viscount. 
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« 
They were escorted by Sir Patrick and 

Charles Calverley, and drove their several 

ways, to Fair Ladies and Silverplanes. 

During all this exciting scene, the luckless 
bridegroom stood a pitiable object of anguish 
and reprobation. Rigid as the Pillar of Salt 
in the Wilderness, he grasped the altar-rails, 
cold and trembling, with one hand, covering 
his quivering face with the other. 

Taking advantage of the temporary ab- 
sence of those who had quitted the church, 
Joscelyn stooped down to his friend, laying 
a hand on his shoulder. 

In the sweetest accent of a voice natu- 
rally susceptible of the tenderest modulation, 
always dictated by the truly Christian fire 
that burned within him, he spoke distinctly, 
but softly : 

" De Vehrens 1 What is this ? Can you 
explain it? Are you the actual wedded 
husband of that woman, — ^if woman she 
be ?" 

" Alas ! yes," was the response that 
struggled for utterance. 

" Why, why must you, knowing this, do 
us so great wrong ? Why try to break my 
innocent little sister^s heart ? — put me, your 
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friend, to open shame and sorrow? For 
what ? '' 

De Vehrens groaned, but said nothing. 
• "You are guilty, Gaudentius, — guilty in 
the sight of God and man. You have 
mocked your God in His holy ordinances. 
You have troubled, perhaps for ever, the 
peace of an honest girl, of a loving family. 
And that woman ! " 

" Spare me 1 spare me ! I will not 
excuse my folly. I will strive to expiate it." 

" Expiate it you do, you must. It is the 
lot of sinners to drink the bitter after- 
draught of misdeeds. But God is merciful. 
He will forgive, if your repentance be 
sincere. My sister and I will forgive you, 
as fellow-Christians needing also the Divine 
forgiveness. But that will not restore your 
peace of mind, nor heal the wound in Eosa's 
heart.'* 

" Hech, sirs ! " put in Major Mucklejaw, 
no longer able to restrain himself. " The 
puir laddie is as daft as a pig in a whirl- 
wind. He's a bee i's bonnet, — an unco 
big ane. He'll be at it again afore lang. 
Didna ye ken, laddie, that whaivir wad mate 
with Megaara maun expec* to hae Tisiphone 
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an' Alecto i' her wake, wi* their whips an' 
scorpions an' hell-fire torches ?—whilk a* 
means the remorse whilk comes too late. 
What gared ye mak' or mele wi' siccan an 
ogress ? I'll gae bail she's the deuce her- 
sel', an' that's the dam o' Clootie, ye ken." 

Now it was Lord Northam's turn to hold 
forth, who had returned from helping the 
ladies into their carriages. 

All serious as the affair was, the Major's 
peroration was more than flesh and blood 
could stand without a smile. 

" De Vehrens," my Lord began, in his 
own quiet way, " tell us, for Grod's sake, the 
meaning of all this. Is it truth or glamourye ? 
Are you the husband of that " 

" Viper 1 thrice accursed ! " burst in the 
young man, unable any longer to stand such 
baiting. " True ; ay, true. Woe is me ! 
Would I had been strangled when I was 
born! Then, I should never have given 
myself up to these damned tom-fooleries ! " 

" My Lord," interrupted the Major sen- 
tentiously, "ae mon is born to fashion a 
human semblance out o' stane an' marble. 
Anither to cover a piece o' canvas wi' 
landscapes, or flowers, or likenesses o' men 
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an* wemen. Cervantes tells us some cam' 
into the warld to be tempted o' Satan into 
writin' books. Te were bom, I tak' it, 
laddie, to cast cantrips o'er your fellow- 
creatures, an* mak' tom-fools o* them, an' 
yer nain sel' a'thegither." 

" Myself first and foremost," sighed the 
miserable youngster. 

Lord Northam then resumed : 

" De Vehrens, may I ask when,— at what 
period of life, — ^you elected to espouse this 
divinity/* 

*' Ten years ago, my Lord.** 

"Why, Gaudentius, you were but six- 
teen,'* cried Joscelyn. 

" Precisely.** 

" And you married then?^* 

'' Ay, I did.*' 

" Why, it 'was nae legal,** quoth 
Mucklejaw. 

**But,'* queried Joscelyn, "did you live 
with her?*' 

"Be explicit,** echoed Lord Northam. 
" Did you live with that horror as man and 
wife ? '* 

^^ No,^* he almost screamed, *^ never. On 
my soul, never. Do you think I could. 
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Sooner have pitched head-foremost into the 
Geysers, or Vesuvius 1 " 

" Then, what the devil did you take in tow 
such an old catamaran /or? '* asked Lord 
Northam, a light breaking in upon him. 
" Impecuniosity ? Is she like a Spanish 
galleon laden with ingots ? How came you 
to cross her bows ? I protest I fancy I see 
a rescue for you at hand." 

" I fear not. But I was no adept at 
common law, and she has taken her 
measures accordingly.*' 

" But, how did it all happen, in the name 
of goodness ? '* 

" Well, look here,'* replied Gaudentius, 
mustering courage to explain, as they all 
clustered round the altar-steps. " When I 
first went to college, we heard that a Spanish 
duchess, of fabulous wealth and monstrous 
ugliness, came to live in a place some miles 
from Oxford. Like youth, we were all agog 
to see her. She led a blameless hfe, per- 
fectly secluded, visiting no one, and was as 
chary of showing herself as the pig-faced 
lady of yore, — probably from the same 
cause, consciousness of preternatural de- 
formity. She took daily drives in a hand- 
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some equipage, with four horses and pow- 
dered lackeys, but as closely veiled as 
Mokanna himself; and, though repute 
said she maintained a princely state in her 
household, no strangers ever darkened her 
doors. This mystery was too much for us 
young scamps of collegians. Surmises were 
rife. Bets ran high. We were determined 
to see her, and see her we did. We scaled 
the walls. We climbed the trees. We lay 
perdnis in the shrubberies where she walked. 
We stood upon the gate-posts to catch a 
glimpse as she drove past us. We never 
properly saw her face till the most adven- 
turous of us, I and my two chums (Pilgrim 
and S^n^chal) made moonlight escapades, 
and serenaded her when the dons were 
asleep. We all three had good voices, and 
I took my mandolin ; and, oh I how well I 
remember it, and with bitter cause. We 
sang, *Deh! vieni alia finestra mio bel tesoro,' 
out of Don Giovanni. So one night, while 
chanting a Spanish ditty we had picked up 
in the Amoroso vein, out she came on the 
terrace on which her bedroom opened, 
planted her fat arms on the balustrade, and 
addressed us : 
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" *You sing very well, young men, who 
are you ? ' 

" * Wandering minstrels,* said I, for the 
others were taken aback, adding, with con- 
summate effrontery, * always at the service of 
beauty.* In my brief period of existence I 
had observed that the more ill-favoured a 
woman was, the more she appreciated praise 
of her personal charms. 

" * You sing well, young men. Pray go 
on. Your music reminds me of happy days 
in my own Spain.' 

** The speaker's face was partly hidden by a 
black mantilla, but we saw enough to show us 
she was not well favoured. Her voice, how- 
ever, was not unmelodious, and so we con- 
tinued singing, I strumming on my mandolin. 
When we had finished, she bade us, in good 
English, wait while she fetched her purse 
to remunerate us." 

" * We want no money,' we all exclaimed, 
and I, quite unabashed, added to the chorus, 
* We only desire the privilege of kissing 
your highnesses hand.' 

After a pause she made response : 
* Then come to-morrow. Come and sing 
to me in my house.' 

VOL. m. T 
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" * We can't come to-morrow/ quoth I 
unblushingly. I recollected we had lectures, 
and, fearing detection, added : * We are en- 
gaged to go to somebody else. We will 
come on Saturday evening/ 

" We did go ; and were introduced by 
a stately Castilian major-domo into a mag- 
nificent apartment, all virtu and gilding, 
and '' 

" An' aye ye harped, an' aye ye carped," 
the Major broke in, with one of his guffaws. 

" Yes," sorrowfully answered the culprit; 
" and we all betted five hundred pounds 
which of us should take the lady to wife. 
For we waxed bold with impunity, and 
evidently I was her particular fancy^ so I 
flattered her tremendously." 

" I hae found," put in Mucklejaw, " that 
the ugliest queans are aye thae wha were 
maist accessible to flattery, laid on thick like 
tar wi' a brush. The woman wha became 
my perpetual bhster was pretty eneugh in 
her youth, but I won her in a fair fight o* 
compliments. But gae on, laddie, my heart 
is wae for ye, an' maist for the bonnie little 
lassie out yonder." 

"To cut short a story I am heartily 
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ashamed to recount, I managed to elude the 
prying eyes of the Dons, and by some in- 
fernal hocus-pocus I made the old duchess 
believe I was desperately in love with her, 
and persuaded her to go up to town and 
to St. Vedast's to be married. So I got a 
week's hoUday on some pretence, raced up, 
and married we were. God, forgive me ! 
But on leaving the church, I spied the 
Brighton coach passing, ran off, caught it, 
jumped up, and, kissing my hand, said * bye- 
bye ! ' to the bride as she stood on the 
threshold." 

During this recital, Joscelyn, who had 
never taken his eyes off the speaker, here 
replied, in his most melodious tone of voice : 

" And with this broken marriage vow on 
your conscience you made love to my sister ? 
Gaudentius, your sin before Almighty God 
is greater than I had hoped or believed.'* 

" Stay, stay, Joscelyn ;. don't crush me 
quite I I am bad enough, God knows, yet 
not so bad as that I Have the patience to 
hear me out. I returned to college, led a 
puritanical life, never went to parties, never 
rode outside the town, lest I should be re- 
cognised and brought to book by the Duchess 

T 2 
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or her scouts. My room was called the 
cell of the hermit-crab. Pilgrim and S^d6- 
schal were proof against all attempts to pene- 
trate our secret. I was very impecunious 
at the time. I won my bet of five hundred 
pounds that I would marry the rich foreigner, 
and I paid religiously out of it, not my own 
debts alone, which were multifarious, but great 
part of my fellow-conspirators', and more of 
theirs when my poor deceived father sent 
me further supplies to meet pressing exi- 
gencies. I had possession of the marriage 
certificate, and how it got into her hands I 
do not know, as it was carefully deposited 
in my desk; but I suspect it was through 
a pretty bed-maker with whom I foolishly 
flirted, and who used every art to make me 
marry her, in vain ; but one of our set did, 
like the idiot he was. We were all fools, 
like all fast folk in their teens, or out ot 
them; and one day, coming back fi:om a 
stroll, I found my locks had been tampered 
with, and the certificate abstracted. The 
girl had left that morning. I always sus- 
pected it was she who performed the act, 
probably bribed by the Duchess, out of spite, 
because I discovered afterwards some little 
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while that an under-gardener at her palazzo 
was brother to my baffled chamber-maid. 
But I had not the remotest suspicion at the 
time it was in the Duchess's keeping, or that 
she had any power to injure me, because she 
was ignorant of my real name, as I signed 
myself " Vehrens," sinking the " de." I can 
only suppose she got wind of my where- 
abouts through these servants, and that 
the disappointed damsel was bribed to do 
it/' 

" Then, you never met after the marriage 
ceremony ? " 

" Never, so help me God 1 And I never 
set eyes upon her till th^e fatal day she drove 
to Silverplanes, having by some means found 
me out." 

" And you never corresponded with her ? '* 
Joscelyn asked. 

" Never^^ returned Gaudentius, " till I 
found the note which, you may remember, 
caused me so great perturbation that evening 
when I went off. She summoned me to 
appear, and I started off without leaving 
an address or reason for going, to try and 
discover, if possible, some loophole for 
escape." . 
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" And did you never take legal opinion ? " 
asked Lord Northam. 

" On the contrary, I did consult a pro- 
fessional adviser, to whom I was a stranger, 
and whom I paid for his counsel, without 
disclosing my real name." 

" And what said he ? " 

"Well, he said unless I told him aH,— 
name, et- cetera, which I did not choose then 
to do, — ^he could give no distinct opinion; 
but he said he was afraid it was a bad 
business, and might affect my future pro- 
spects in society. This is the real reason 
why I have kept so much afloat, out of reach 
of so terrible an octopus." 

"And yety** once more asked Joscelyn, 
" you made love to my sister ? And, in the 
teeth of all you have told us of your for- 
mer proceedings, you brought her to public 
disgrace and sorrow before the altar of 
God?" 

" Joscelyn, be more merciful ! Something 
yet remains to be told in my favour. I read 
in the newspapers a month back the para- 
graph I have cut out and laid in my pocket, 
— ^look, here it is ! " 

And he handed a slip of paper from the 
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WorWs Chronicler to De la Rivifere, who 
scanned and passed it round. This extract 
ran thus : — 

" At her magnificent seat in Oxfordshire, 
on the 30th August, died her Highness the 
Duchess Dorotea de Campofuente, widow 
of Alonzo Duque y Conde de las Riquezas, 
Grandee of Spain. The deceased lady was 
daughter of the Rajah of Cursetpore by a 
Spaniard, and has lefb untold wealth, which, 
in default of heirs, or male relations, or legiti- 
mate claimants living, will, it is supposed, 
pass to the Crown, her Highness's late father 
having been a British subject. Her High- 
ness is supposed to have made a secret 
marriage with an English nobleman, whose 
name has not transpired. Could he be 
found, it is conjectured that the Duchess's 
enormous riches would become his pro- 
perty." 

"Lord de Vehrens ! " ejaculated Mucklejaw, 
folding and returning the announcement. 
" Daylight wuU peep through a sma' hole. 
I smell a rat, didn't you, laddie ? Fiddlers' 
dogs, an' flesh flies, will aye come to the 
feast unca'd, an' nae doot she wad fain ha 
ha'ed ye fa' into her snare. But ye didna? 
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Aweely an ounce o' mither-wit is better tlian 
a pound o' clergy, an ye exorcised the she 
deevil wi'oot ouy o' their clavers. But I 
suppose ye made a ceevil reply to the adver- 
tiser. 'It's aye gude to be ceevil/ as the 
auld wife said whan she beckit to the 
deevil." And the Major laughed as he 
alone could laugh. 

De Vehrens frowned. 

" It was, no doubt, a hook thrown out to 
catch me. I thought so at once ; but, hear- 
ing nothing from then, I made inquiries, 
and heard every soul in it had vacated the 
house prior to the date of the Chronicler^ 
and could discover no trace of the Duchess, 
so I beheved her to be really dead.'* 

" And wha, then, was her father ? A real 
Hindoo ? " 

" Yes, replied the Viscount. She told me 
he was half English, half Hindoo, he had 
made himself useful to us at one of the petty 
courts, was adopted by the reigning Rajah, 
and succeeded him in a hill-fort, got into 
trouble through some rising of the natives, 
was sentenced to death, fled with all his 
treasures, his daughter inclusive, to the sea- 
side, embarked it all on board of a P. and 0. 
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steamer, returned for some cause or other to 
shore, and had his head cut off by assassins 
before the daughter's eyes, as she sat on 
deck. Then she escaped to Spain, where 
she married, and her Duke dying, next 
came to our country. Her riches were not 
fabulous, and she has done much good 
among the poor around her. 

" Now, you see, Joscelyn, I am not such 
a villain as I appeared. I never made love 
to Bosa formally, although hard hit, till I 
believed myself to be a free man. She will 
tell you so. I absented myself from Fair 
Ladies, as you know, and did not re-appear 
till that advertisement caught my eye, and 
I sifted it, as I thought, completely and 
favourably for good and all. Then I flew 
to Rosa and told her everything, without 
reserve. And she condoned my offences, 
and accepted my offer of marriage. Oh ! 
my Bosa ! beloved, beloved Eosa ! '* 

Here the poor young man, fairly broke 
down, clasped his hands over his head, and, 
bursting into a paroxysm of weeping, rushed 
out of the church, and leaped into the carriage 
prepared for him and his bride, which stood 
waiting at the gate with the four traditional 
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white posters all ready for a start. Their 
smart red-jacketed postillions, decked with 
satin favours and whip in hand, turned their 
heads round mutely for orders. 

" Drive on 1 Anywhere ! To the Devil," 
shouted' the Viscount. 

" Avast there ! " cried Lord Northam, out 
of breath. The Major, hurrying up, laid his 
grip on the leader's arm. 

" Avast there 1 Port your helm ! That is," 
pursued Lord Northam gasping, "wheel 
round and follow in the wake of my carriage 
to Silverplanes, d'ye hear ? '* 

"Ay, ay, my Lord." And the post- 
boys twirling their velvet caps in token of 
homage, turned about and obeyed orders. 
Joscelyn at the same time sprang in and 
seated himself beside the peccant damoiseau, 
Lord Northam and Mucklejaw leading the 
way in my Lord's brougham. 

" Aweel " said the Major, when they were 
seated. "After a' 'tis a youth's mad escapade. 
He's only hurt himsel', puir chiel', wi' his 
prank. He's no been Hke the goblin page, 
rinnin' bodkins into ither folk's legs; but 
noo he's fixed ane i's ain heart sharp 
eneugh, an' in the puir lassie's. - Guid 
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be gracious to us ! My heart is wae for 
her." 

**A bad business," was Lord Northam's 
rejoinder ; " a very bad business. Does not 
redound to his credit. I fear me the pitch 
will stick some while." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Thb primal duties shiDe alofb like stars. 
And charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
lie scattered at the feet of men like flowers. 

£xtract/rom the " Times." 

EXHAUSTED by emotion,— fevered,— his 
pulses beating nineteen to the dozen, 
his head on fire, — ^his senses bewildered, — 
Lord de Vehrens scarcely took note of 
hi& companions or of the trajet performed 
between the church and the house. On 
reaching it, he was taken forcibly off to 
his bedroom, where he sat disconsolately, 
almost in a state of stupefaction, burying 
his face in his hands, tearless now, hopeless, 
broken in mind and body. His head 
ached so fearfully, he made an effort to he 
down on his bed. Presently there came a 
gentle tap at the door, and Lady Frances 
walked in, she was quickly by his side. 

" My poor, dear brother ; my poor 
Graudentius ! '' She laid her hand on his 
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burning forehead, the temporal arteries were 
working like spiral screws, his eyes were 
half closed, and his head so hot, his face 
so flushed, and his whole frame trembUng 
with such tremendous agitation, that she was 
greatly frightened. " Gaudentius ! " she 
spoke again ; but no answer came. In alarm 
she noiselessly quitted his room, and stole 
down stairs to the vestibule, where, among 
the numerously in-coming guests who had 
been bidden to the wedding, and, flocking 
from long distances, could not be put off 
or sent away fasting, she spied the family 
doctor. Him she beckoned to the foot of 
the staircase and led him up to her brother's 
chamber. 

He soon saw the state of the case ; brain- 
fever imminent. Summoning a servant, 
and leaving Lady Frances to bathe the 
sufferer's head with vinegar and water, he 
went out to his phaeton, and came back 
rapidly with his case of instruments. The 
lancet partially relieved the stertorous 
breathing, and other remedies were apphed, 
which answered well. Towards the after- 
noon his sister's watch was relieved by 
Lady Tremyrtlin, from whom the condition 
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of her son had been considerately kept 
as long as possible. She meanwhOe h^ 
been watcliing over and comforting Bosa. 
This was an easier task. With all her 
warm feelings and disappointed hopes, 
Eosa was eminently practical. She had 
unbounded faith in her lover's honesty of 
purpose; she saw that the obstacle which 
for the present divided them, was such as 
a court of law could remove, as her brother 
told her Gaudentius's youth made his 
marriage prima facie illegal, — in fact, null 
and void. She had hope in time, and 
plenty of patience to sustain her, and she 
exonerated her bridegroom elect of all 
deceit and malversation ; had he not con- 
fessed to her ear ? and with the whole of her 
true heart she loved him. So that in her 
unblemished purity of soul, and unattainted 
health and strength, she recovered quickly 
from the shock and disappointment she bad 
sustained. She was endowed by Heaven 
with that blessedest of gifts, — a buoyant 
nature, and prepared herself to live in hope 
with patience. 

On De Vehrens recoiled all the disgrace, 
all the shame, consequent on his inexcusable 
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freak, and its exposure. Sorely did he 
suffer, bitterly did he rue it ; deeply did he 
repent. "He chewed his broom-stalks," 
as the Spaniards say, while he lay hovering 
between life and death, six mortal weeks, 
during which he was nursed and tended 
with as much assiduous care as it was pos- 
sible to bestow, by the kind hosts of Silver- 
planes, his parents, his sister. He had 
abundant leisure to think and feel that he 
resembled the " Prodigal Son " too nearly, 
in his aberrations, to deserve it all. 

Many were the spiritual communings he 
held within himself, and he emerged from 
his bed of sickness with the firm and sincere 
resolution of acting up to his new profession 
of faith as a Christian gentleman ought, 
and, in gratitude for God's mercy in sparing 
his hitherto aimless life, of abandoning his 
ephemeral pursuits for the nobler aims of 
aiding his excellent father in the manage- 
ment of his estates, and benefiting mankind 
in general as far as he was able. 

He trusted the repentance of six-and- 
twenty would condone the errors of sixteen 
in all eyes, — those, most especially, of pretty 
Rosa, his first, his only love. 
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He so expressed himself to his affectionate 
friends and skilful nurses ; and these, trust- 
ing to his good faith, forbore to twit 
him with his past transgressions. In this 
manner he completed his convalescence. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

* * ♦ I AM not relying 

On plighted vows, alas ! I know their worth. 

Men's £Eiith to woman is a trifle, dying 

E'en with the very breath that gave it birth. 

But I remember hours of quiet gladness, 

When, if the heart spoke truth, it spoke it then, 

When thought would sometimes take a tone of 

sadness. 

And then, all suddenly, grow glad again. 

Hast thou forgotten them ? 

L. E. L. 

IT was agreed, on all sides, that it would 
be indecorous for Rosa to correspond, 
or maintain any open relations, with Lord 
De Vehrens, till the law had settled the 
" questio vexata " of his previous marriage 
with the Duquesa de las Riquezas. Accord- 
ingly, Joscelyn was advised to take his sister 
away a day or two after the ill-omened 
marriage ceremony, to Greenyews, on pre- 
text of business there. To spare her further 
pain, they kept Gaudentius's dangerous 
illness a profound secret. 
VOL, m. u 
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Blessed with a sound constitution, the 
young man triumphed over his attack, 
though delirium had set in, and, during 
some time, great apprehension was felt for 
his life. In view of a fatal termination, 
Lady Northam faithAilly promised to let 
Joscelyn know the exact state of the case, 
that his sister might be prepared, or even 
summoned, should sinister circumstances 
warrant her recall and demand her presence. 

It was more than six weeks ere the invalid 
was fit to accompany his parents to London. 
All this delayed his sister's marriage with 
Joscelyn de la Rivifere. She was devotedly 
attached to her brother, and would not hear 
of its taking place until she saw a ray of 
light upon his fiiture. 

Bosa was contented to go off to the 
Bocage, of which she was so fond. She 
would escape the condolences and irksome 
querying of neighbourly gossips. Gay and 
lively as she was by nature, she desired " to 
commune with her own heart, and be still." 
She had the *^ faith that removes moun- 
tains." She made a wide and clear distinc- 
tion between the foUies of sixteen and those 
of riper age. She believed all would come 
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right in the end. Tramed by a truly pious 
mother, her dependence on Divine Provi- 
dence was thorough. So she hailed 
Joscelyn's proposal with glad acquiescence. 
Away, then, they went, and, as she wan- 
dered through the dear old house and its 
pretty grounds, she strove, with a wisdom 
beyond her years, to bury her present woes 
in the sweet memories of her happy child- 
hood. 

The second day of November arrived, 
All Souls' Day. Joscelyn and Rosa were 
the steadfast children of the Reformed 
Church; but to her there was something 
very dear and holy in the remembrance of 
the dead, which this day's festival calls up 
in all countries. 

Rosa sat in her httle kiosk, weaving chap- 
lets of gardenia and stephanotis, with small 
ferns, little bunches of Russian violets, 
sprigs of orange-coloured rose-berries, some 
variegated white holly, with a leaf or two of 
Virginian creeper and ivy. Then, before the 
golden glow of the setting sun had left the 
fir-clumps in darkness, after reddening their 
stems to firebrands, veritable beacons on the 
hill-tops, she stole out, across the road, and 
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up the picturesque, old-fashioned stone 
steps, on whose landing a turnstile ad- 
mitted walkers into the churchyard. 

Bosa was soon on her knees beside the 
tombs of her beloved father and mother, 
whose blessing she invoked from their 
resting-place in heaven. While she laid her 
chaplets down, one on each grave, her tears 
fell fast. She prayed for strength to the 
Giver of all, and, rising, stood contem- 
plating the very beautiful monument she 
and her brother had raised to their parents. 

It was a figure of Religion, with her left 
arm round an Oriental-shaped vase, or urn, 
slightly inclined as though to pour out 
water, which the sculptor had represented 
ably. Her right arm hung partly, and 
gracefully, down, and in her hand she tfeld 
forward a cross. Beneath this group ran the 
following inscription, in the comforting 
words of Jesus Christ, the Saviour : — 

Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give 
him shall never thirst ; but the water that I shall give 
him shall be in him a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life. — St John^ iv. 14. 

Then came the names and dates of her 
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father's and mother's parentage, birth, and 
decease. 

The thought of her great loss, in these 
beloved ones, and her present trial, broke 
down the poor little brave heart. Clasping 
her hands on the marble pedestal, she laid 
down her head, and sobbed from its very 
depths. 

The good Rector was taking his cus- 
tomary evening stroll under the lime-tree 
arches of the walk leading from the church 
down to his bouse. Hearing these sub- 
dued notes of woe, he peeped behind a 
buttress, and, in the gathering gloom, dis- 
covered his favourite young parishioner. 

He approached her, and softly called her : 

" Rosa ! my dear little Rosa ! Always 
intent on some holy work. Best little lamb 
in my fold ! Wherefore dost thou weep so 
bitterly?" 

Rosa raised her tear-stained face towards 
her venerable pastor, and, placing both Jier 
hands in his, suffered him to lead her away. 

** It is over now," she said, with a fresh 
sob. " The thought of them both, so dear, 
so kind, overcame me quite." 

" Do not grieve so, dear child ! If those 
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gone before have the power, which there are 
found many to believe, of watching over 
their beloved ones left behind^ reflect what 
pain your tears and grief will give . them I 
With Milton, I believe that oftentimes 

Myriads of spiritual oreatores walk the earth nnaeen. 

Tour sorrow is natural, but strive to think 
of your parents now only as the * just made 
perfect,* — ^happy, out of reach of trouble. 
You are in present trouble in all ways, little 
Bosa, but you have heart and a superior 
mind, and must try to be comforted. Come, 
trusty trust in God,*' 

" I doy^ said she, pressing his arm. 

** Where is your brother ? " 

" Oh ! he is gone to see some old friends. 
He would not come with me, being now a 
clergyman, lest he should expose himself to 
censure or misapprehension in the eyes of 
the old parishioners." 

" He is right, child.'* 

" Do you think me wrong, then, for an 
observance of this day ? It did not seem to 
signify to him, my doing it, and I feel such 
a melancholy solace in it." 

" No, my dear, I do not think you wrong. 
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With you it is simply a pious and poetic 
fancy. In Joscelyn it might cause remark, 
and awaken suspicion in the minds of some 
folk, that he did it as a rite of the Church. 
Not of our Church." 

"Yes, that is exactly what he felt and 
said ; but he said his heart would be with 
me in my prayers. I always feel that if we 
think of the dead, whom we loved so much, 
it connects us with them spiritually. Don't 

you?'' 

" Yes, dear chfld, I do. Yet Joscelyn was 
right, very right, not to give cause for offence. 
There is so much humbug and obscurity now 
in the practices of the clergy calling them- 
selves of the Established Church, so much 
eccentricity, self-willedness, and external 
show, mere theatrical display, contrary to 
the precepts of the pure Gospel; there are so 
many Judaising bishops and rectors, with theit 
flowers smothering the altar, their crucifixes 
and reredoses, and general dressing-up of a 
church till it looks like a Belgravian boudoir, 
or a Popish conventicle ; so much that is 
un-English and theatrical, in short, that a 
conscientious clergyman and parish priest of 
(mr denomination cannot be too guarded and 
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particular in his religious observances, for 
one thing leads to another. What is inno- 
cent in itself may influence unduly a public 
not always conspicuous for lucidity or, com- 
mon intelligence oftentimes, and that follow 
what they do not understand ; first of all, 
may be, unwillingly, but, then, just as goats 
run after their leader, or geese on a common* 
A very learned and celebrated Cardinal, at 
Naples, told a friend of mine that the 
English Bitualists played with the fringes on 
their, the Boman hierarchy's, garments, with- 
out in the least comprehending their meaning. 
He said this with a sarcastic smile. And 
you were both brought up by those excellent 
parents of yours in such strict allegiance to 
the faith for which your father's family and 
your mother's suffered death, and in their 
own persons ruin and expatriation, also to 
which they attached so much importance, to 
which your mother, in particular, clung with 
such pertinacity and single-heartedness, 
that I feel sure of you and Joscelyn, Eosa, 
and that neither of you will ever forsake 
the creed, nor despise the counsel of your 
old fidend and pastor, myself, nor suffer youip 
selves to be carried away by the fashionable 
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frivolities of modem priests and their fashion- 
able High Church followers. What they may 
believe, or think, in their hearts and con« 
sciences, is not for me to say; nay, I. cannot 
surmise the utility of a religion professedly 
consisting in flower - worship and lighted 
candles. Such demonstrations invariably 
bring Cain's image before me, with his 
flower-strewn altar, unaccepted by the 
Almighty, because the heart behind it was 
black, and of Abel's acceptance, who laid 
his whole heart as a spotless lamb, and 
found favour accordingly. To me it seems 
simply pagan ; and how the mere show can 
induce so many to secede from us, passes 
my comprehension. It is spurious. But, in 
communing with the dead, I agree entirely 
with St. Paul, who says * It is a good and 
holy thing to pray for the dead.' Did 
human beings think more of their lost, 
who * are gone before,' they would not, it is 
my humble opinion, stray so frequently from 
the right path as we erring mortals are prone 
to do, because the thoughts of the departed 
bring us near to God, our Maker and 
Judge." 

Eosa looked up into the old Eector's 
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kindly face, with her open, clear eyes, and 
returned the fatherly pressure of his hand 
with the assurance that she was stanch. 

** Now,'* said he, " we have come to the 
end of our walk and our talk. Come home 
with me, and my wife will give you some 
tea. After that I'll escort you home." 

With this they made for the Eectory, 
whose old ivy-clad gables were shining in 
the moonlight behind the lindens, and Rosa 
recovered her smiles and cheerfulness in the 
kindly welcoming and cheery conversation of 
Mrs. Lifebrook and her good husband, who 
afterwards took her back to the Bocage, 
where they found Joscelyn, wondering at 
her lengthened absence in this November 
evening, and just beginning to feel a slight 
uneasiness, preparing to start off in quest 
of his little sister. But she was home safe 
and sound, and in better spirits, under the 
guidance of the good Shepherd. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Consider what you first did swear unto. 

Shakespeare. — Lov^s Lahoui'a Lost, 

LORD TREMYRTLIN, whose sense of 
propriety and dignity had been too 
severely wounded for apostrophising his 
scapegrace son in the church, and had 
fled with the ladies to avoid the terrible 
.sensation that boiled and surged within 
him, assisted, nevertheless, most sedulously 
in watching over his foolish son, when 
he lay prone and helpless on a bed, whence 
it was dubious whether he would ever arise, 
or be restored to sanity. And, as soon as 
returning strength allowed of the move, the 
father and mother set off with their con- 
valescent to London, in order to have coun- 
seFs opinion on the feasibility of dissolving 
this sad, disgraceful union with the Duquesa 
de las Riquezas. 
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It was favourable, inasmuch as on a youth 
of sixteen she could have no claim as a 
husband, who had left her at the church 
door ten years before. This they knew, how 
disgracefiil soever to his character were the 
transaction. But then her game was to try 
and make out that he was one-and-twenty. 

There is too much sameness in these sort 
of trials to interest the general reader, so 
we shall merely lay before him the ipse dixit 
of old Tregawaine and his wife, our former ac- 
quaintances, who were summoned from their 
Cornish cottage to give evidence as to their 
young lord's date of birth; the Duchess 
maintaining that he was of age when he 
oflTered her his hand, while his parents con- 
tended that he was barely sixteen, though 
so well grown for his age, he looked older, 
possibly. 

The old couple had never quitted their 
native nook before, never seen a town 
larger than St. Anicett, or a railway. 
The wife had nursed Lady TremyrtUn 
when her son came into the world. She 
was an oracle in the village. She knew the 
date of every birth, death, and marriage 
better than the town or vestry clerk ; and. 
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what was more remarkable, she was known 
to be a scrupulous adherent to truth. Where- 
fore she and her spouse were summoned to 
London to be witnesses on the Viscount^s 
behalf, and very wroth were they, not from 
any disinclination to serve the young master, 
but from dread of the railway, and the dishke 
old folk have to moving from home, and 
taking a plunge into the untried vortex of 
far-off life in a city, where manifold dangers 
lurked, in their contracted vision of distant 
objects ; and they vented their spleen occa- 
sionally, after their return to St. Anicett, 
in the snug kitchen of the Crooked Billet, 
where they were invariably made welcome 
to sit for an hour on the settle, — ^he to drink 
his glass of the landlord's home-brewed, 
good, if small, with him ; she her tea with 
the landlady and a few gossips, on leisure 
evenings. - 

" Fust," said Tregawaine, ** was the rail- 
way. I wonder folks ain't afraid to go by 
it. The row it makes, fit to deafen a body, 
and scare all the senses out of a man ; and all 
the way along up to Lonnon it kept screeching 
and blowing, as though it was roaring out, 
* Blast us ! blast us ! ' I . wonder such a 
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perfane, blasphemious thing was ever allowed 
of in our country, as is always held as reli- 
gious. We was shook to a jelly, and our bones 
rattling in our skin like beads in a bottle. 
Them's infernal machines, surely, and I won't 
ever believe but what their inventor learned 
his trick from old Scratch 1 Such a hubbub I 
Such a rate as they goes at 1 And, what 
with the shaking and the blairing, and smoke 
of the chimney, and sent in our eyes, I says, 
* Oh, Crimini I we're a going fiill trot to the 
bottomless pit ! ' 'Twas the engine, they 
said ; 'twas more like to a devil nor anything 
else, to my thinking. Lor' 1 how glad 
we was when we set feut on land I 

" We dreuve through dark caverns, and 
bounced out again at the further end into the 
blaze of sunshine fit to blind us, after sitting 
perhaps ten minutes m the dark. And, 
Lor' ! the row an* bustle, when we did reach 
Lonnon ! What a place that is 1 I thought 
my old ooman would have fainted, and I felt 
so taken aback, so queer like, I couldn't see 
nothing at all at last. Whirl, whirl, went 
the wheels ; the houses seemed to sheut by 
us like old leaves flying in the wind. So 
many streets, — no end on them, — and the 
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people, as thick as the stones on our moors, — 
countless ! and all seemed in such a huny^ 
scudding along, *twas a pain to watch them, 
just like a pack of pigs in a whirlwind, 
knocking up agin wan another. And the 
noise and roar of carts and carriages, and 
men talking, and dogs barking, and the lights 
from the shop-windows and the lamp-posts 
dazzled us. They leuked like all the shoot- 
ing stars in a mist. Then there was blowing 
of horns, and people shouting out some news 
of a battle somewhere, we couldn't tell where, 
and brewers' drays, with horses the size of 
elephants, clattering on the stones ; and 
cries,— Lor',— cries of everything on this 
.'versal world to be sold ! Walking boards 
there were, with everything printed in capital 
letters, red, or blue, or white, and they sailed 
down the streets, hollering and jostling, 
that I looked till I thought the eyes would 
drop out of my head, and my brain was on 
fire, that it was ! We were that 'mazed, we 
couldn't sleep the first teu or three nights. 
My Lord sent us to see the waxwork and 
the animals in the 'Siety's gardens in the 
Regent's Park, and I thought some of the 
cruelty folk ought to go and visit them, and 
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see how the peur eagles and owls are kept 
broiling on their perches in the sun, what 
likes to blink and wink in their own shady 
rocks and walls. 

"Well, to be sure, Lonnon is a mighty 
fine great place ! but I wouldn^t live in't for 
all the world. I don*t mind the clim'ing up 
on our hills, but I got terribly feut-sore on 
them hot stones. Them as is used to it 
don't mind it, no doubt ; but I perfers fresh 
air and a shady footpath, and liberty to sit 
of a summer evening in your own porch; 
and there's no doing of that in Lonnon. 
And it all smells so close and smoky, I 
wonder folk can stay there. I felt like a 
fish on a bank, and wife was all of a tremble, 
what with the heat, and the din, day and 
night. We country folk don't like cooping 
up, no more than hill partridges and black 
cock. And there's no liberty in it. Wance 
we went to see the play. * Gemini cribo ! ' 
cries wife; *How shall us ever get out of 
this rabble ! ' We thought as there was a 
'leumination for some great victory, only we 
didn't know as we were at war. There was 
rows upon rows of lights, and all gin-shops, 
we were told, and hussies dressed up in 
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feathers and furbelows a crowding in and out ; 
many we saw with poor httle squallers in 
their arms. More shame to them as was 
mothers ! 'Tis a shameful sight as did 
ought to be put down by Act of Parliament, 
and a disgrace to the capital of England, and 
a Christian country, tew ; for these was all 
gin-shops, we heerd afterwards, and they 
were all gin-drinkers. 

" When the day for the trial come, we 
were taken into court, wife and I. We had 
gude seats allotted to us. There sat the 
Judge, Lord Common Please they called him, 
and the Counsellors in front and round a 
table, and lots of folk, — fine ladies and lords, 
we heerd say, and all sat a staring at my 
young Lord. His friends j so they said ; but 
we thought it very much more liker to 
enemies^ tee sit and stare a pure fellow out 
of countenance when he was bowed down 
with shame before so many of them, on trial 
for such a charge. 

" The Judge and the Counsellors all wore 
wigs made of spun-glass, so folk told us. 
They all looked like our old white owl, 
Tibby, that sits up at top o* the barn 
tee-whooing all night. 

VOL. III. X 
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By-*m-by the Lord Justice he fixes his 
eyes on me, and says he : 

" * My man I What's your name ? ' 

" * Mahashaleelhashbash/ says I, * Tregaw- 
aine/ 

" * What ? ' says his Lordship, 

" I repeated my name. 

" * Say it once more/ says he. 

" * Can you write it down,' he says to his 
clerk. 

" * I'll try, my Lord,' says he. 

" * Are you called generally by that long 
name ? ' 

** * No, sir. They call me Mash, and rny 
cousin, who has the same name, his folk 
calls him Bash.' 

" < Very sensible and proper,' says my 
Lord, * 'tis tew long.' 

" * Have you sisters or brothers ? ' 

"*No brother; tew sisters, your Lord- 
ship.' 

" ' What are they called ? ' 

" * Tryphena and Tryphosa ; but we 
shorten the tew, and call them Fe and Fo.' 

" < Very good,' says his Lordship^ and he 
winked at the Counsel, all sitting under 
their wigs, and looking at me with such 
sharp eyes. 
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" My eye ! how they did grin, and look 
from me to one another. I could see they 
were up to soTnething. 

** Then Lord Common Please went on : 

** * Have you got a wife, Mr. Mash? 
Excuse my shortening your cognomen.' 

" * No oflTence, sir,' says I, in return. * Yes, 
I have, and there she sits,' and I pointed 
out my missus. 

" She was conspicuous enough, tew, for 
she had on her Sunday's best, — her scarlet 
cloak bound with black velvet, and her 
quilted petticoat of coloured silk, and over 
it her best chintz looped up on one side, and 
the neatest new hat of black satin, with a 
puckering of ribbon all round it, just what 
she wears on Sundays, — and whan she stud 
up ev^ry eye was fixed on her, as though she 
was a pixie or something out of a raree- 
show, and very sure I am she was better 
dressed than most there, for the Lonnon 
ladies dew wear strange fashions, — coats hke 
men, and jack-boots, with heels. My eye I 
If you could but see them ! four inches 
long at the very least. They go spinning 
about hke peg-tops, and I wonder their pride 
doesn't get a £all! And I heerd a Scotch 

X 2 
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gentleman say at my elbow as their cocker* 
nonnies was too high, and their tuckers 
mostly too low, when they showed in fiiU 
fig of an evening, and that a Highlander 
in his kilt was more decent than they with 
their short skirts and bare legs, and he 
called them * saucy queans * ; but I didn't 
see nothing queenly about them, no more I 
didn't, and he added * Cutty Sarks,* which 
I couldn't understand, and he and an old 
gentlemen by his side had a quiet laugh 
together. 

" Now, my old ooman has a neat foot, and 
it leuks ten times better in her shoe and 
buckle than any of their boots. They leuk 
mostly like men, and are as impudent as 
highwaymen, a squeezing of themselves in 
as they could. So, when my wife stood up, 
I heerd a titter among the woman- folk. To 
be sure they was different with their 
squeezed-up gowns, — they might all answer 
to one name Sale Shapes. But she didn't 
flinch, she knowed she was an honest woman. 

" * And what is your name ? ' asks my Lord 
of her, very respectful. 

* Sofwmishaj replies my wife. 

* Do you ever abbreviate it ? ' 
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*' * Anan ? ' says my wife, for she ain't a 
scholard, and don't understand law language. 

" * Do your friends call you by a shorter 
name ? and what ? ' 

" * Yes, sir, that is your Lordship,' for she 
see me giving her a leuk, just for a hint to 
•give him his dew. * I'm called for short Fum.' 

" With that all the young Counsel began a 
larfing ; but the Judge says in a stem voice : 
* Silence in the Court I ' and then the young 
fellow who was Counsel for the plaintiff, he 
twinkled his eyes, which were a pair of 
right down merry ones, and rubbed his 
hand and larfed silently, and leuked in 
triumph like to the other end of the table, 
and I heerd him say under his breath : 

Fa, Fe, Fo, Fum, 

I smell the blood of a Cornish man ! 

Be he alive or be he dead, 

I'll grind his cause to make my bread. 

' Fa, Fe, Fo, Fum, I told you so, and I'll 
be bound there's Fi somewhere.' 

" * Have you ever a sister ? ' he asked. 

" * Wen,' she says. 

" * And, pray, what is her name ? ' 

" ' Hephzibah. ' 

" * And you call her for short ? — ^ — ' 
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" * There it is ! ' cries he, quite brimful of 
glee. And he goes over it again : 

*« • Fa, Fe, Fi, Fo, Fum ! ' 

" And the Court laughed, and the out- 
siders roared, and the Judge looked very- 
wroth, at last, and he cried out ; 

" * Put those noisy disturbers out of 
Court 1 ' 

" So then there was silence once more ; 
and the young Counsel, who was a wag, was 
trying, they said, to be a puny (puisne) 
judge, whatever that be, for he was a strap- 
ping youngster. Howsumdever, he left off 
larfing, and set up on his bench as grave as 
a mustard-pot, and whispered to him as set 
nighest to him : 'Fa, Fe, Fi, Fo, Fum I' 
But he never said this out loud any more, 
being in fear, as he did ought to be, oPs Lord- 
ship on the judgment-seat, who was dressed 
up like to King Solomon. But I heerd him, 
and 80 did his Lordship, for I seed his eyes 
twinkle, and he pursed up his mouth, as 
thof he would hide a larf, and he held 
up and flourished his pocket-handkerchief 
afore his face. In coorse, judges do larf 
sometimes ; but on the quiet, as is befitting. 
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And wan o* the lot whispered to him as sat 
nighest to him : * She's a regular Mother 
Shipton, that dear old soul 1 ' Now, that 
wasn't fair, because Mother Shipton, in her 
pictures, wears a high, steeple-crowned hat ; 
and my old ooman, she had on a brand-new 
black satin round hat, with a shallow brim, 
as you all know, turned up a little ways, and 
a low crown to it, and a new puckering of 
ribbon all round it. And she leuked un- 
common well, I thought, with her new pink 
chintz gown, as I gave hisr for the nonce, 
tucked up, all tidy, about her, over her 
smart petticoat ; and so trig, in her black 
stockings and her neat polished shoes. So 
I saw nothing to poke fun at ; but thae 
lawyers, so they tell me, will always be 
funning. Spite of their black gowns and 
grave faces, they'd a merry sparkle in their 
eyes, though their countenances was hard 
betimes, and mostly the same colour as the 
parchments they handed about, and kep' 
a studying of. 

"Then they arst Fum when my young 
Lord was born, and if she could remember 
the exact date. 

" * In coorse I can,' she made answer. 
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* *Twas on All Fewles Day, first of April, he 
come into this blessed world, in the year of 
Grace one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
six. And I mind it well, for my Lady, she 
calls to me, and she says : * Sophum, I 
wonder if I shall have a boy, and if he will 
be born this day ! ' And, sure enough, 
nigh after seven o'clock, before set of sun, 
my Lady was delivered of my young Lord, 
and a noble, fine babby he was, and she 
said she would get my Lord to have him 
christened Gaudentius, because that name 
signified joy and gladness, and she felt so 
glad to have an heir. And so he was. I 
learnt to say the name at last, with pains. 
'Tis a hard one for pure folk to beat into 
their heads. 

" * Yet easier than your husband's,' said 
the Judge, * Mahashaleelhashbash I ' He 
found some difficulty in pronouncing of my 
name," the husband pursued, " so I says, 

* Call me Mash, an' so please, your 
Honour.' 

" ' Do you corroborate this statement of 
your wife's? ' 

" * Anan ? ' says I, for I could not catch 
his meaning rightly. He went on : 
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" * Do you assert and swear, from your 
own knowledge, that Viscount de Vehrens 
was bom that day, 1st of April, 1856 ? ' 

" * Ay, my Lord, I dew. I was waiting 
about, listening for news, — for we are old 
servants, and have a great respect for the 
family, — and I heerd the baby cry, as the 
hall clock struck seven that evening, and 
the church clock just after.' 

" * Very good,' says the Judge. * And 
where was he baptised ? ' 

"*In the drawing-room, first, my Lord; 
for I fetched the parson. Babbies is casualty 
things, and 'tis allays well to have that done 
out of hand. And he was kersened after- 
wards, at three months' date from the 1 st of 
April, that was on the 1st of July. I 
mind it well. There were grand doings, — 
great rejoicings. There was the clerk, 
with the register, and all was made right. 
And there was my Lady's churching, for 
she was weakly before, and could not 
attend, nor receive company at Boulders- 
combe. ' 

" ^ Now, the point we come to is my 
Lord's age.' 

" * He was born when I said, and all 
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St. Anicett knows it, which makes him, 
now, just turned of six-and-twenty.' 

" * You may stand down, now,' says the 
Judge. * You have answered* well and 
straightforward, without beating about the 
bush,^ — which I had^ and Fum as well. 

** They questioned my Lord and my Lady 
and her son separately, and couldn't find no 
fault nor slip in either, though they tried, 
more in fiin, I thought, than mischief, to 
browbeat my young Lord. But he stood 
firm, as was his right, and bounden duty to 
all parties, to do. 

" Then the lady was had into Court, — she 
as calls herself Lady de Vehrens, — that is 
his wife ; for she carries her own title as 
well as her head pretty high on her shoulders. 
A Duchess she is, and a beauty without paint. 
Lor' ! if you had seen her I Sure as fate, 
she or her mammy had crossed the pixies, 
and been cursed by them ; for of all the old 
objecs I ever came across, she beats them 
all. She was likest to a ship they called the 
Q argon J with just such another figure-head, 
all snaky curls about her face, and blubber 
lips pouching out, and such a wide open 
mouth, and teeth like a horse, only yellow. 
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I see the Gorgon at Falmouth, when my Lord 
sent me there to fetch some plants and 
fruits, a« was sent him from Lisbon by the 
Gorgon. She bore an ill fate did that vessel, 
for my young Lord see her go down one day 
when he was sitting a top of some dreadful 
rocks called the Squirks, 'tis a queer name, 
! in the middle of the Mediterranean Sea. 

He was perched up there in one of his 
frolics, I suppose, with his yacht hard by, 
and a sudden white squall caught the ship. 
She just heaved over, and lay flat on the 
waters, and she was gone in the crack of a 
gin or the whip of the whirlwind, and all 
aboard of her, before he could say * Jack 
Robinson ! ' I remember his telling me of it. 
And he sat a rubbing of his eyes, and thought 
it was witchcraft, and couldn't believe it ; 
and he was the only person could account 
for the loss of that vessel, for she was never 
seen nor heard of more. Now, I shouldn't 
wonder at all if this ooman, who pertends to 
be his wife, went off tew, like a sky-rocket, 
some fine morning. 

" Well, she was the colour of a walnut- 
tree table, and her nose was turned 
up, and as big * as a saddle of mutton, 
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and when she spoke her tusks were as 
black as 'baccy stoppers, and her hugeous 
under jaw turned up and came quite over 
her upper one. Lor* ! she give me quite a 
turn to look upon her ! And she was attired 
quite gorgeous, all red and yaller and 
feathers. And she stood up and swore, — I 
wonder she didn't think upon Ananias and 
Sapphiral — that the Viscount took her to 
wife ten years before, and she believed he 
was then wen-and-twenty, though he made 
himself out sixteen. But we knew better, 
and we all swore the contrary, and, as the 
Scripture says, *in the multitude of coun- 
sellors there is safety,' for the Judge lent to 
our side the story, and the old lady, for she 
might have been a matter of sixty years, 
though she was well set up on her pins, was 
discomfited, as she deserved to be, for en- 
trapping of a youth ; for the Judge addressed 
himself sharply and sternly to her, and 
arsted her how she could be such a fewle 
as to consent to marry a boy like that. 
And she wouldn't swear she believed him 
to be wen-and-twenty, but she swore they 
were married, but never kep' company arter- 
wards, — no, not for one single moment^ — ^but 
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that her bridegroom swung himself out of 
church and clambered up till top o' coaeh 
and away from her sight and permit, an 
old worry-cow ! an' no wonder. And that she 
never clapped eyes on him from the day she 
gave him her hand at St. Vedast's till she 
got sight of him on the lawn slope of the 
Vicarage, as she dreuve threw the Park at 
Silverplanes. Nor she couldn't never hear 
of his whereabouts afore that day, though she 
tried hard to track him all over the country. 
He took care of that^ for he was alays 
out of it and a cruising about in his pleasure 
vessel, as we all know; and so the seven 
years allotted by law for her or him to marry 
again was overpast, let alone the rest of it. 
By coorse it was a very bad action on his 
part to commit ; but, as the Judge remarked, 
s, foolish one, schoolboy like, to trick a lady 
so, and he did ought to be ashamed of his- 
self, as I dessay he is, for he looked awfully 
cut up, poor gentleman ! and I felt a great 
compassion for him, standing up there afore 
all the Court of Justice, let alone the public, 
and all the fine ladies and gentlemen, such a 
lot, as come to stare at him and her, and 
hear his trial, — many of them very like as bad. 
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or worse, than himself ; and may be thinking 
ta catch him for themselves or daughters, 
for he has a good heart * as sure as eggs is 
eggs/— and he standing up to be gaped at, like 
a dog with his tail between his legs as had 
been well whipped ; and I saw him shade his 
face with his hands when the Lord Common 
Please made a speech to him, and told him 
as he had been on the wrong tackt, and had 
well-nigh committed bigamy, but that now 
he was acquitted. His first marriage was 
neul and void, — which means dissolved, like 
snow before a fire, — and he hope^J that 
henceforward my Lord would keep hisself 
straight in all his ways, outgoings and in- 
comings ; and that he was now free to marry 
whomsomedever he liked, — which was geud 
hearing, you know. And he tried to say as 
he weud^ but the words stuck in his throat, 
so he could not get them out. Poor fellow I 
We all felt so sorry for him ; but mostly for 
my Lord and my Lady, his parents, such 
geud, respectful souls as they are, and to be 
brought before a Court of Justice at their 
time of life, by their only son, too, as never 
were teuk up before ! And now they dew say 
as my young lord is still engaged to a very 
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nice young lady, which is half French, and 
that was to be his wife, only this ugly 
Duchess turned up and spoilt the match. 
And I hope she that is to be his bride will 
keep him straight up to the mark." 

With this sentiment old Mash's oration, 
repeated for the twentieth time since his 
return home, concluded. 

And a toast was proposed and drank 
by all his auditors, big and little, at the 
** Crooked Billet," to the family of Tremyrtlin, 
and better luck was craved from the familiar 
brownies for all, to counteract the evil spell 
of the spiteful fairies, who, by Cornish folk, 
are still held in terror and awe, — while the 
brownies are regarded as household friends. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Hebe awa', there awa', wandering T^*illie! 
Here awa', there awa\ haud awa', hame ! 
Lang hae I sought ye, dear hae I bought ye ; 
Noo I can welcome my Willie again. 

Scotch Song. 

AFTER this happy denouement to his 
criminal freak, Viscount de Vehrens 
returned with his father and mother to 
Boulderscombe Court, and preparations were 
speedily made for the union of his sister, 
Lady Frances, with the man of her choice, 
Joscelyn de la Rivifere. Rosa was to be 
one bridesmaid, Diana Brandson the other, 
and the Northams took them under their wing 
into Cornwall. 

It is presumable that the Viscount made 
the best use of his recovered liberty of action 
and time among the straggling walks and 
tree -tufted, lichen - strewn rocks, the ilex 
groves and sandy cliffs and shore around 
his paternal home, replete with natural 
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beauty, turned to account by skilful art, 
all of which he had depicted to Rosa in 
glowing colours, and longed to make her 
acquainted with. So that, his first ill-omened 
marriage being set aside, it will not surprise 
our readers to be told that a second loomed 
more brightly in the distance than before. 
But, all things considered, Rosa and Gau- 
dentius, having once more plighted their 
troth, judged it best and more decorous 
to have a quiet little marriage ceremony 
performed in her old parish church at 
Greenyews by her old friend .Mr. Lifebrook. 
Wherefore, when returned from their wed- 
ding tour to the English Lakes, Joscelyn 
and his bride met Lord and Lady Northam 
with Rosa, and conjointly, as brother, guar- 
dian, and godmother, bestowed her little 
treasured hand upon her lover, constant for 
once in his true appreciation and deep affec- 
tion for this little, bright, sensible being. 

She donned for the second time her 
bridal veil, her exquisite dress, by no means 
out of fashion, and the jewels Lady 
Northam had previously given her, and 
lately taken care of for her little cherished 
pet, and the famous pearls ; and, when 
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they drove off on their way to the South 
of France and Italy, amidst the cheers and 
blessings of young and old, of all the poor 
villagers, — by whom Rosa, her brother, and 
progenitors were deservedly valued, — and the 
good wishes and smiles of their respective 
relatives and friends, it was hard to say 
which were happiest, the bride and bride- 
gi'oom with their difficulties and obstacles 
surmounted, the De la Rivieres in the fulness 
of their joys, the Tremyrtlins, who saw, or 
hoped they saw, their truant son at safe 
anchor at last^ or the kind-hearted Northams, 
who had brought all about, without the 
vulgar tricks of match-making, so fre- 
quently looked back upon by their victims 
in indissoluble bonds with anything but 
gratitude. These mischievous ** maqui- 
gnons " of society would do well to follow 
the advice given in the " Letters from 
Palmyra to Rome,'* between Lucius Manlius 
Piso and Marcus Curtius : ** Make not, 
meddle not with the loves of others ; for how 
knowest thou that in contriving happiness 
thou shalt not engender misery?'* Throw 
people together. Let them mix freely, and 
study each other's character and inchnations. 
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Give them rope. Never precipitate matters ; 
never persuade, and never put pressure on 
disinclination. Should things turn out badly, 
neither party will thank you for tying them 
up to a bear or a cat-o'-mountain, as so many 
turn out to be after the noose is tied. 

In passing close by her father's and 
mother's tomb, near the entrance door, the 
bride, so quietly as to escape observation^ 
detached from her bosom some white roses 
she had carefully tied together, and laid them 
at the foot of the statue, thus tacitly invoking 
the parental blessing upon her nuptial vows, 
— ^an act of supreme fiUal piety which brought 
tears to the eyes of the old Rector, who alone 
beheld her, remembered, and tenderly com- 
mented upon the touching act. 

Lord and Lady Tremyrtlin prayed that 
their son might be strengthened to keep his 
vows towards so charming a partner, and 
silently asked themselves whether the ab- 
solute seclusion of Greenyews, all lovely as 
it was, and replete with comfort, would 
satisfy for any length of time, not his affec- 
tions, for they were riveted upon this, his 
literally first love, but the roving propensities 
they apprehended would re - awaken with 
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satiety, and tear him away on the first temp- 
tation. However, their fears were idle. De 
Vehrens had found a pearly and he knew it, 
—a pink pearl among pearls of various hues, 
and he became the most domestic of men, 
the most devoted of spouses. He did not, 
it is true, vegetate at Greenyews without 
variety. He and Rosa went up to London 
for the Season, where he delighted in intro- 
ducing her to society, to art and science; 
for he was not the ignoramus he had made 
himself out to be ; and, no longer over- 
shadowed by the dark incubus which had 
preyed on his early years, he gave ample 
testimony of what his abilities really were, 
and his flights all over the world had not 
been barren to him. He had gleaned know- 
ledge of men and things such as stay-at- 
homes cannot possess. 

They were rationally and exceptionally 
happy in one another. Children were bom 
to them in due time, and the grandparents 
divided their fondness between their daugh- 
ter's little fair-haired progeny and the dark- 
eyed, merry little duplicates of the nut-brown 
Rosa and her manly, good-looking husband. 

The death by apoplexy of the Duquesa de 
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las Kiquezas not long after the marriage of 
Lord and Lady de Vehrens put an end to all 
comments, had anybody been maliciously 
disposed. But the topic had been exhausted 
by the scandal-mongers at the clubs, and 
tea-tables, and satirical newspapers. It had 
ceased as such scandals do, and was buried 
in oblivion in the social circles. Moreover, 
the young couple were loved by their sur- 
roundings, and became extremely popular in 
London circles, living it entirely down. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Vkdi Napoli — poi mori ! 

Italian Saving. 

THOSE familiar with Naples wiU caU to 
mind its charms in the months of April 
and May, when the pink almond and lilac 
Judas-trees, like balls of blossoms, enliven 
the villa Beale, now. Nazionale ; when the 
scent of thousands of real cabbage-roses 
and bunches of citron-flowers perfume the air 
round their vendors ; and baskets of ripe 
strawberries are held to your windows and 
drawn up by strings. 

Where the wild, wide-branching, apricot- 
scented mignonette, the exquisite pink blos- 
soming mesembryanthemum hangs its down- 
dropping lengths of semi-transparent, green, 
fleshy leaves, and large yellow Spanish broom 
fills every chink of the walls and banks and 
crevice of the sandstone cliffs in profu- 
sion, accompanying you with delicious 
waftures from Mergellina to the termination 
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of that incomparable road, the favourite 
drive on summer evenings, where the eye 
rests upon Bagnoh, its placid bay, now 
glittering in the sunbeams, now tranquilly 
reflecting the shadow of Capo Miseno, and 
Nisida, as the orb of day descends in a 
flood of crimson and golden light to the 
right of Ischia, which appears to rise in 
blue transparency in the distance, an ocean 
sapphire. 

Oh I thou beautiful Parthenope ! an 
Eden to live in ! Where the coldest heart 
grows warm and feels, with rare and new 
emotion, what a privilege is life I No place 
to die in. No thought of death comes with 
dark shadow between the entranced gaze and 
that blue and purple sea ! those amethystine 
heights of Sorrento ! those glowing horizons ! 
those fleecy clouds, — all colours, blending like 
the hues on the dolphin's scales ! those clear, 
yet soft outlines ! the luxuriant vegetation of 
those bewitching scenes, where Nature has 
been so lavish of her bounty and her beauty, 
a very foretaste of Paradise I 

And yet death is so near ! and the sea so 
treacherous ! and the mighty Titan, whose 
Summit responds to your transfixed gaze 
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with a cloud of smoke, with a roar so 
sudden, so appalling, unappeasable in his 
wrath, — who sits cloud-capped, like an 
imprisoned spirit of fire, at whose feet lie 
entombed Herculaneum and Pompeii, who 
threatens Resina, Torre del Greco, Portici, 
Torre Annunziata, all trembling beneath 
his power,— dreading his awakening from 
the sleep of years, during which he has 
been carelessly smoking his pipe of peace, 
tossing the plume of white smoke off his 
hoary head. 

At this dread awakening all nature, land, 
water, man and animal, feathered fowl and 
creeping thing, stand aghast,— -quake in 
unison. 

The sky blends its artillery with his ; the 
-sea answers to his summons with uplifted, 
seething waves; the earthquake rends, the 
earth growls and melts under the feet. 
Black darkness falls on the lonely cities and 
villages of the slopes and plains, in showers 
of cinders, fiery lapilli, and blinding, blacken- 
ing ashes. 

He roars, he sends loud, detonating, 
portentous voices from the depths of the 
invisible caverns, wherein his dread powers 
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lie secreted. In the dead of the night these 
ominous underground rumblings strike on 
the ear, like the sullen, impatient roar of 
innumerable lions caged in subterranean 
abysses whose majestic complainings murder 
sleep. These are worse than the sight of 
the hot fiery streams of lava, pursuing their 
slow, but steady, course down the mountain's 
side. The showers of small lapiUi, of smoke, 
large stones, hot ashes, and fine black dust, 
all fiery and consuming, sweep off the 
labours and hopes of years, from the un- 
fortunate peasantry. They are gathered up 
in heaps at Naples from the tops of the 
houses, from the corners of the streets, by 
the terrified people, nine miles from the 
Titan's base. 

These wander forth arrayed in triple veils, 
to screen their eyes, and nostrils, and mouths 
from the burning, choking, suffocating dust, 
heat, and showers of fine ashes. They flee 
on foot, by sea, by train, — everywhere, any- 
where, — far, far, to escape the threatened 
doom ! The earthquake is upon them I The 
sofa they are couched on rocks, the chan- 
deliers swing, the candlesticks sway on the 
console to and fro, a universal tremor 
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runs through their frame. They rush to the 
"windows, they collapse, the foundations are 
shaken. They behold a ghastly seam from 
top to base of the opposite house. The 
windows are shaken, collapse. They see the 
neighbouring habitations reeling and falling to 
pieces, burying under their crumbling walls 
the very persons but now they were jesting 
with. In frantic terror they leap out of 
their dwellings and wander forth into the 
open country, unknowing of where — or what 
they do. The sole chance of escape for 
the dwellers on the coast of that beautiful 
villa and village strewn shore lies in the fact 
that the burning lava advances on its stealthy 
track at the rate of barelv two miles an hour. 
This gives them time to flee to Sorrento, 
Capri, or Ischia, and Salerno, — to embark in 
quiet places, where the waves are still, and 
the volcano impotent to assail or overwhelm. 
It was in the month of May, during a 
pause in the fiery exploits of the Titan 
Vesuvius, that one delicious evening saw 
three persons, forestieri, strolling in the 
Villa Reale, at Naples. The myriad stars 
shone above them, blue, red, and silvery. 
The moon hung out her lamp in golden 
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splendour over the Oastel dell' Ovo, Baron 
Poerio's first prison-house. 

The fishing-boats lay like black specks 
on the surface of the tranquil waters, throw- 
ing light around them from their torches, 
burning brightly to attract the fish. 

The lights from the town and villas round 
Mergellina, on theVomero,and along the shore 
of Posilippo, shone on the rippling water, like 
rows of stars. From the boats passing 
and moored, oft arose the hymn to 
*' Santa Lucia," — now and then, " pes- 
catore dell' onda fidolin " clashed with it, — 
and a party of Neapolitans glided by, with 
guitars and mandolines, singing, breaking 
the silence with "Nenella," or "Michelemma" 
deliciously, many tuneful voices, male and 
female, chiming in. 

It was getting late. The band had ceased 
to play. The earth was still warm to the 
feet, but the air was cool, and the crowd of 
listeners and saunterers were dispersing 
gradually. Two or three ladies of aristo- 
cratic mien were bidding good-night, at the 
side gate, opposite Schihzzi's, to a group 
of young gentlemen, who leant against the 
portals as they lit their last cigarettes. The 
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night air brought out the scent of the 
Daturas. Only three strangers remained in 
the central walk, fascinated by the charm 
of the whole scene. They conversed in 
low tones. Their accent and habiliments 
betrayed their nationality, English, all 
three. They were our friends, Charles 
Calverley, commander of the fine ship. 
Royal Lion, lying in the Roads facing 
Mount Vesuvius, who leisurely sauntered 
between two very fair countrywomen, Diana 
Brandson and Valeria Wrestwood, who had 
travelled out together, in order to meet him 
by mutual arrangement. 

The masts of his saucy little frigate lay 
conspicuously beyond the villa, between 
the Castel dell' Ovo and the Ilex Grove 
which adds a charm to the Hotel Washing- 
ton, as whilom it did to the dismantled 
Pavilion, where were wont to congregate 
the elite of the aristocracy, in the Casino 
dei Nobili, before the triumphal entry of 
General Garibaldi, with • his seven devoted 
followers, who quickly swelled into thousands 
upon thousands, into Naples, and Bourbonian 
tyranny and luxury were swept away under 
the tidal wave of National Liberty. 
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Suddenly the sound of approaching foot- 
steps made itself heard from the dark ilex- 
shadowed walk nearest to the sea-shore, and 
Charles's quick eye had caught sight of a 
man's form emerging from the gloom of 
this thicket, into the moonlight, springing 
forward towards them. Supposing it might 
be a brigand, Charles instinctively changed 
places, and planted himself close to Diana, 
who was on the shore side. As he faced 
about towards the intruder, a cheery voice 
sang out : 

" I have found you at last I I have 
tracked you all through France and Italy, 
up to Florence ; there I was off the scent. 
How are you?*' 

And he grasped a hand of each, retaining 
Valeria's in so firm a pressure that she 
trembled with amotion and coloured 
visibly. 

" Ah ! You misled us, because we went 
down to Livomo, to see the Maremna and 
the Tuscan Archipelego, — all those beautiful 
little islands, Elba, Palmarola, and Monte 
Christo. We slept at Civita Vecchia, and 
eat on the roof of the house, watching the 
not, certainly, ^ sad sea waves,' and reached 
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Home, probably, while you were steaming 
along by Perugia/' 

The new-comer, who was no other than 
our acquaintance, General de I'Bspfe, smiled 
and nodded, saying : 

" That's just it." 

He then took the hand of Valeria, looking 
tenderly into her face with an air of satis- 
faction, and added : 

** Well, I have found you at last.'* 

" I hope you find her in good company, 
and looking well?" Diana asked with an 
arch smile. 

All felt glad to have him of theirs ; and 
Charles Calverley, who had been ready to 
spring at his throat ten minutes before, on 
his coming out of the shade, after, to all 
appearance, skulking in it, amidst much 
merriment, humbly begged pardon for the 
base impeachment. " I suppose you knew 
we were somewhere hereabouts ? " 

" Yes ; that is, I suspected as much, for I 
casually heard, in the Club, at Florence, the 
Royal Lion was in the^e latitudes ; and I 
guessed the rest." 

" Now," said Charles, ** they are going to 
lock the last gates, and will shut us in for 
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the night, if we don't make ourselves scarce. 
The palings are lovely to look upon, and the 
little temple is a charming refuge from Dan 
Sol's fiery beams ; but I'm not sure we 
should any of us relish a marble couch, 
even under a Neapolitan moon, or like to 
attempt scaling those portentously pointed 
iron spikes, — javeHns, I think they are, — so 
I vote we make our escape, and adjourn 
to the Gaffe dell' Buropa, and have some 
* graniti.' The carriage waits outside, and 
places for four in it." 

So saying, he took Diana on his arm, 
while his fidend tendered his to Valeria, 
who, half faint between surprise and joy, 
shyly accepted it; and it was hugged up 
close to the General's heart, who said in 
undertones, as they walked along : 

"It's all right; mother consents, and I 
have not lost a minute. Thirty- one hours 
from Paris to Turin, thirty hours from there 
to Florence. Lingered two days there, to 
glean your news, and, once orients^ here I 
ami" 

He raised her hand to his lips, and kissed 
it. 

" Mine, now and for ever ! " 
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But this was an aside. While consuming 
their last sorbetto, De TEsp^e contrived, in 
low whispers, to inform Valeria he was the 
bearer of a letter from his mother to her ; 
that he was impatient to. deliver it, and 
hoped she would receive him on the morrow, 
and allow him to plead his cause once more. 

"My mother is not less anxious than I," 
said he. And his expressive eyes spoke 
lovingly to the truth of his sentiments. 

All this, and more, was easily said without 
ear- witnesses ; for Charles and his lady-love 
were conversing in the other corner of the 
carriage, and in the noise made by the loqua- 
cious, gesticulating outsiders, — crowds of 
pedestrians, and people in carriages rattling 
by, all eager for air, ice, and **talkee- 
talkee," before they retired for the night 
to " marble halls " or underground caverns, 
of which there are too many who excite 
compassion, — the weightiest secrets might 
have been discussed in plenary security. 

General de TEsp^e was a fine soldierly- 
looking young man, tall and elegant in 
person, with a good head and well-developed 
forehead, qualified for strategic combinations. 
His nose was straight and handsome, the 
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expression of his mouth peculiarly sweet 
when smiling, garnished, moreover, with 
remarkably white, even teeth, resembling 
those of his Grallic mother. His " bonnie 
blue e'en" were capable of melting in amorous 
persuasion, or of flashing gleams of mirth. 
Proverbially good-humoured, he could never- 
theless assume a stern aspect when occasion 
needed, as became a conscientious disci- 
plinarian, who was yet liked by his men. 
His general expression of countenance was 
serious, but not severe. 

He had taken a first class in geometry, 
trigonometry, and all engineering work. He 
was given to reading, an expert draughts- 
man, and no mean performer on the violon- 
cello. True and kind was his heart. He 
had never given it but once, and that was 
to Valeria Wrestwood, whom he loved at 
first sight, and esteemed more and more on 
acquaintance, whom he swore he would 
marry, or no other woman ; and only his 
unswerving duty and affection towards his 
mother, the proud old French lady, had 
barred his union with her, coupled with 
Valeria's staunch and honourable refusal 
and resistance to his entreaties. 
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He trusted time and Valeria's amiable 
qualities would reconcile her to Valeria as 
his wife. 

She knew the worid better, and was reso- 
lute to enter no family whatsoever where 
her welcome was not assured. But now, by 
one of those strokes or freaks by which 
fortune sometimes unexpectedly revokes 
her decrees, pouring out gladness in place 
of woe, Madame de I'Esp^ and the beautiful 
daughter of Thespis had been so singularly 
and closely brought together, and their des- 
tinies so marvellously and miraculously inter- 
woven, that the first-named lady was entirely 
brought round to her son's wishes ; her own 
one desire and longing was to see the two 
attached hearts united, and to live with and 
love Valeria all the rest of her days. 

Consequently, she had an immediate corre- 
spondence with her son, who had started for 
Canada in despair at the fruitlessness of his 
appeal to both, and had sailed ere his mother 
could reaph London to bid him farewell, 
through thef impediment of the sudden fire 
at Grandchester, where, as we know, she 
had halted for the night. 

Poor Madame de I'Esp^e I she even missed 
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the post through force of circumstances, and 
the young soldier left in a very disconsolate 
and bitter state of mind, both towards mother 
and mistress. 

As soon as it was practicable, Madame 
wrote to her son, detailing all the incidents 
of the fire at Grandchester, dwelling especially 
on the heroism displayed by Valeria. She 
implored him to return home at once, re- 
minding him of her great age, and the shock 
her system had sustained at the^ fire. 

Upon receipt of his mother's letter he 
returned home, had an explanation with his 
mother, and, with her full consent and 
blessing, furnished, moreover, with a long, 
prayerful letter to Valeria, set out on his 
search for the lady of his affections, who, 
he ascertained, had retired from the stage, 
with its triumphs and toils, and had accom- 
panied her devoted friend. Miss Brandson, 
to sunny Italy, there to meet her fiance, 
Charles Calverley. 

All this and more was discussed, and the 
morrow could not reveal much more than 
the moon bore witness to, this lovely southern, 
starlit night, when the hand, so very fair, of 
the young actress, was claimed and clasped, 
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and a warm kiss tenderly imprinted on it; 
#hile De TEsp^e made believe to relieve her 
of the glass through which they had been, 
surveying the many-coloured stars, all blazing 
in unison in the clear firmament of heaven ; 
and it was not withdrawn, though the 
General bent over it, kissing it passionately. 
Diana bore witness to the act, and did not 
laugh this time. Had Charles Calverley at 
last so prevailed with her that she tolerated 
such concessions to the little god, her usual 
Bcoflf ? 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Natura il fece, e poi ruppe la stampa. 

Ariosto. 

" lyrOW," said Charles Calverley, as the 
1^ courier paid for their refreshments 
in the caffe, and stood waiting orders. 
" Andiamo ! and I vote that, before going to 
the hotel, we drive in this beautiful clear 
moonlight to the end of the Toledo, and show 
the General the Palazzo d'Angri, where 
Garibaldi made his stand before fourteen 
thousand Bourbonian soldiers, with two field- 
pieces planted in front of them, and the 
guns of St. Elmo, over their heads, pointed 
at the palace which the General was in- 
habiting. 

** As I told you, he entered Naples with 
seven followers, five of whom I knew well, 
being, in 1860, on board of one of our ships 
stationed there. He drove into the heart of 
the city with these brave, devoted hearts. 
One commanded the National Guard, and 
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his brother was in it; I know them both 
well. One was a Colonel in Garibaldi's 
service, his personal friend and right hand, 
since dead, poor old fellow ! good, and clever, 
and brave as ever man was. This was 
Candido Augusto Vecchj, afterwards a 
Deputy. He died of the privations they 
underwent in the war of '66. Altogether, 
the General' s following there mustered thirty 
persons in. aU, quartered in Prince d'Angri's 
palace. They received a summons to sur- 
render, of which they took no notice. A 
second came, with the threat that their third 
appeal would be a discharge of the field-guns 
at the palace. 

" On this, my fi:iend, a young Neapolitan 
Baron, and his brother, told me they thought 
things had come to too serious a pitch 
to be disregarded and concealed from the 
General any longer ; so they went in and 
communicated to him the warning just 
received. 

« a will go out and speak to them,' the 
dear old hero made answer, in his serenest 
manner. Out he went bare-headed, unarmed, 
with his red shirt on, and, with imperturbable 
calmness of manner and voice, addressed the 
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14,000 Bourbonian troops as * brothers, sons, 
fellow-citizens, children of one mother, Italy,' 
asked them simply to lay down their arms, 
and they did; and they embraced the dear 
old boy, raised him on their shoulders, 
hugged him, carried him some way, calling 
him * Papa 1 Papa ! Tio P^pfe 1 Liberatore ! 
Redentore ! SaJvatore ! ' and the city, this 
beautiful Parthenope, was won, was his^ his 
very own, — his to reign over and rule, and 
do what he liked with. His was the trea- 
sury, — all his, — his the hearts of the people, 
warm-hearted, many -voiced, eager, wel- 
coming, grateful Neapohtan people; as in 
Sicily, they adore him still. Well they may : 
he broke their bonds. 

" Garibaldi rescued them from slavery and 
persecution ; from prisons and chains, moral 
and physical, worse than death 1 — tortures, 
the more felt because undeserved 1 From 
dungeons below the sea, perched upon naked 
rocks; or under burning suns, in foreign 
lands and pestilential climates. Nuns who 
had been forced into convents against their 
will laid their veils on the altar, and ran to 
join his welcoming procession with adoring 
affection. Prisoners of all political shades sung 
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*Io Paean s' in his praise. He was their 
heaven-sent, miraculously-endowed redeemer. 
No wonder they worshipped him, a holy 
follower and blessed instrument as he was 
of the God of mercy, whose ears were opened 
ta the * pitiful sighing of the captive.' No 
wonder the women knelt to kiss the hem of 
his garment, and mothers held up their babes 
to be blessed by him, or that cripples crawled 
or hobbled to touch him, hoping for cure. 
Great duchesses and beautiful young women 
of high rank forced open his door, embracing 
him, and contending for kisses and locks of 
his hair. I saw it all, heard it all, and shall 
never forget it. And he abandoned all^ — 
power, wealth, kingly state and rule, — all, — 
pushed on to the banks of the Voltumo, there 
to end his glorious victorious march from 
Marsala to Gaeta, — God bless him for the 
purest patriot that ever wrought service to his 
country 1 — and stepped out of his triumphal 
car penniless, all but thirty borrowed francs, 
to resume the daily walk of unobtrusive 
domestic life ! 

** How Giuseppe Garibaldi, the master 
mind and able general, the popular idol of 
a world, puts to the blush the schemers and 
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mediocrities, here and elsewhere, who set 
themselves up with their shallow pretensions 
merely for the sake of party, vanity, greed, 
and vulgar notoriety. Garibaldi solicited 
nothing, but gained all mankind can give, — 
love, esteem, and undying renown. 

" How I have been perorating 1 Are you 
all asleep ? or weary ? I never can stop 
when once I get upon that theme. It makes 
me silent, or eloquent." 

Although lovers, they had listened atten- 
tively, had drunk in every syllable, and he 
went on : 

" Here we are ! Look, De TBsp^e ! 
Here's the Grand Palace, whose entrance is 
the apex of a triangle. One street goes that 
way, as you see. We in the Toledo lead up 
to meet and fuse into it. Here the gallant 
old hero stood his ground with his heroic 
supporters, all ready to shed the last drop 
of their blood with him and for him. Look 
over your head 1 There frowns the height 
of St. Elmo, with its battery prepared to 
pound into them all. 

" It looks grand in the moonlight ; but its 
particular uses, as directed by King Bomba 
against his own people and a peaceable town, 
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are over for ever and a day, let us hope. 
Just look at the risk encountered by these 
thirty valorous patriots ! " 

Greatly impressed by the recital, the four 
friends drove back quietly along Santa Lucia, 
where only a few fishermen were still drowsily 
chanting their hymn to this Saint, and betook 
themselves to their hotel, after mutually pro- 
mising to join company next day, and make 
an expedition to Baia and Pozzuoli. They 
would all drive there, and return by sea in 
the captain's barge to Naples, so as to see 
better all the beauties alongshore of that 
classic land. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Weird goeth ever as she must. 

Lensilen and Bebwulp. — Danish Proverb. 

Gone is gone — and dead is dead. 

Jean Paul Richter. 

THE morrow dawned fair and serene, not 
a speck in the sky, not a ripple on the 
waves, hardly yet stilled from the exciting 
proximity of the unquiet mountain, Vesuvius. 
All nature smiled on the happy quartette of 
friends, whose provision-basket was packed 
and in the carriage, which stood ready at 
the hotel door, drawn by a pair of mag- 
nificent black Boman horses, strong and 
prancing, and with diflSculty kept reined-in 
while waiting. 

Matters went at a rapid pace that morn- 
ing, for, on the terrace overlooking Posilipo's 
smiling shore, all villas and gardens, bowers 
literally of roses, palms, aloes, and gera- 
niums, General de TEsp^e had read his lady 
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mother's letter to Valeria, given to her 
overnight, and won her consent to wed him 
and return to Scotland with all convenient 
speed. 

She said Tes to all, and that she hoped 
Diana had promised to bestow her hand on 
Charles, or that she would promise to do so, 
— she was not sure, — so that they might all 
be married on the same day in Garibaldi's 
church, which he gave to the English and 
Americans professing Protestantism, and 
return to England together. 

But she owned she felt some doubt as to 
Diana, who had never once made her any 
specific avowal of reciprocating Charles's 
afiection. Still, he was evidently not dis- 
pleasing to her, since she had come out to 
join him, making no secret of that, and he 
was so unobtrusively tender, afiectionate, 
and useful to Diana, she imagined her friend 
could do no other than return his afibction 
in kind. She knew Diana to be peculiarly 
reticent as regarded all men, but that she 
regarded him as she did no other mortal 
man. 

With happy faces, all foui^ got into their 
landau, and drove along the Chiaja, through 
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the unique, curious grotto of Posilipo, over 
hill and dale, through figs, mulberries, and 
prickly pears, now smothered in dust, now 
fanned by the sea-breeze, sighting the School 
of Virgil among the yellow sandstone cliffs ; 
Nisida, Poerio's other prison-house ; the 
pine-strewn Bay of Bagnuoli ; finally halting 
to visit the Temple of Serapide, Venus, and 
Diana, and the Whispering Gallery, where 
the words " Twmo^^ — I love I love, — were 
echoed delightfully to lovers' ears by the 
playful Nymph who haunts it, till the hour 
approached for committing themselves to the 
watery element in the barge of the Royal 
Lion^ which, manned by eight stalwart man- 
o'-war's men, lay ready for their embarkation 
at Pozzuoli. 

The day had worn on unperceived by 
them, so intent were they on lionising, 
so wrapped in earnest communings, besides 
plying pencils and scribbling in note-books. 

The coxswain woke them up from their 
paradise by prosaically remarking that the 
evening breeze had sprung up, that he saw a 
ripple on the sea to the westward, and that 
the sun was sinking in a bank of clouds 
behind Ischia, he thought they had better 
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embark at once, ere night surprised them, 
for there might be a heavy sea before long, 
outside Capo Miseno. 

" I shouldn't wonder," said he, " if we had 
a capful of wind before night.** 

" Look to windward, sir ! The wind's 
changed to nor' nor'-west." 

"Very well," replied the Captain. "All 
ready, my lads ?" 

" Ay, ay, sir," was the reply. 

The ladies were handed in and the Captain 
steered. They passed the green shores 
which conceal the " Mare Mortuum " quietly 
enough ; but, just before they gained Capo 
Miseno a squall came on. The dreaded 
" Maestrale " rouses the sea up in a moment. 
Wave after wave lashed the hitherto peace- 
ful shores, — they dashed against the cape 
vehemently, — doubling it was a sheer im- 
possibility with a feminine cargo, — nay 
with any. They would have been hurled 
against the rocks. After a brief consultation, 
it was resolved to return to Baia in the 
faint hope their vehicle might not have gone 
back to Naples. 

In two minutes the wind became a furious 
hurricane. The sailors plied their oars 
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vigorously as the white-maned " Cavalloni " 
(horses) raced along, like hungry wolves 
ravening on the track of the hunted barque. 

Half drowned by spray, their hats blown 
off by the furious gale, all hands rowed for 
their lives, — in vain 1 Just as they neared 
the ruined sunken arches of Caligula's Bridge, 
a mountain of water, uplifted possibly by 
the latent volcanic action, at work beyond, 
rose up, and, overwhelming them, capsized 
the boat. Three sailors, after battling a 
few minutes, sank to rise no more. 

Valeria and De I'Bsp^e, both expert 
swimmers, managed to reach the beach, 
thoughv exhausted by their superhuman 
efforts in their wet clinging clothes ; but 
Diana was sinking beneath a weedrgrown 
slippery block of stone. Charles, who had 
been steering, and comparatively helpless, 
was swept out behind it. He saw, as he 
struggled in the water, her long black hair 
unfastened, and eddying in a wreath of foam. 
Straining every nerve and muscle to reach 
her, buffeting with the cruel waves, he 
clutched at it, striving with desperation to 
reach it, and save her. In vain 1 The long 
beautiful tresses eluded his grasp, and only 
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the sKmy, black alga was retained between 
his quivering fingers. Labouring for breath 
agonised, maddened, he flung it from him, 
straining every muscle to see her, and rescue 
her, amidst the seething waters, till strength 
utterly forsook him, and consciousness, 
and he was sinking too. She sank beneath 
the noisy foaming billows, — down, — down. 
Her voice only once gave utterance to the 
words: "The Skald,— the Saga fulfilled," 
— as it died beneath the darkening flood! 
Her beautiful form sank down, — ^never more 
to rise and tread this earth, — never more 
to gladden the sight and heart of man, of 
friend, of lover ! She disappeared henceforth 
and for ever. 

Poor Charles, utterly disabled by his 
gigantic but fruitless efibrts to save his heart's 
beloved, would likewise have been carried 
under the arches of the bridge, where the 
waters eddied and gullied with horrible, resist- 
less force, but for De TBsp^e, who fearlessly 
plunged in again with the coxswain, and man- 
fully rescued his friend. The sailors lay almost 
lifeless on the shore gasping, and recoyering 
by slow degrees, while poor Valeria, shutting 
her eyes to the appalling catastrophe, sat on 
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a stone shedding torrents of tears over the 
fate of the friend she loved best in the world, 
ishivering and trembling in every limb, and, 
as they all were, drenched to the skin. 

Captain Oalverley, barely alive, was borne 
to their hut by some charitable Guarda- 
costas, who made a fire with the wood 
strewn about, and stripped their soaked 
clothing off the half-drowned men, laying 
them before it, and wrapping the sufferers 
up in their own warm jackets and cloaks. 
They broke their black bread and soaked 
pieces in some mulled wine from their flasks, 
striving to poke morsels down their throats 
ad tenderly and gently as women could have 
done. They made a couch of leaves for 
Valeria, and comforted her in heart-winning 
tones, which went to her heart. Though she 
could not speak their language, she compre- 
hended their kind import. They warmed 
and dried the whole party, and then went 
out to watch while some hardy fishermen 
tempted their fate in searching for the bodies 
of poor Diana and the sailors. Alas ! in vain. 
The sea did not give up its dead. Nor ever 
more did human eye look upon the form of 
the fair and noble woman who had gone 
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down to its depths till the great day of 
universal doom and resurrection. 

She sank from the crest of the angry 
riderless wave, as was befitting the daughter 
of a noble race of Vikings, without moan 
or struggle, only uttering the scarcely 
audible words we have recorded, Great- 
Bouled, worthy of her race of braves, whence 
she sprung ; high-minded and virtuous, 
bar's was a grand nature. The gauds of 
this world would never have satisfied it. 
They would never have constituted the 
happiness of so lofty a soul ; and, if we 
believe that the Almighty God removes His 
b 3st-beloved in mercy from the evil to come, 
we may rest assured that she was spared 
sorrow and disillusion in years that were to 
follow, which to human short-sightedness, 
wore so fair an appearance. 

Perchance her pure spirit figures in the 
rosy clouds of morning and evening, with 
white-armed Malvina and Moma, with Ossian 
and his heroic brother, the beloved of both 
hearts, and her harpings may make soft 
aenal music to the ears of the pensive 
listeners, commingling with the sweet siren 
voices of old in the moonlit grots among 
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the rippling wavelets of Sorrento, and the 
watchfiil mariner may hear, and shake his 
head, and say, that is the voice of the 
fair Danish lady who perished here; and 
cross himself with awe, praying the 
Madonna and Santa Lucia, to preserve 
his barque. 
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EPILOGUE. 

Fob there ar« momentB in the waste of life 
Wfaett grief Beema mountainoua, — and prone we lioi 
Gmah'd by the weight no time will e'er remove. 
Like the lost Pleiad Bank she 'neath the wave. 
Leaving no trace, no Bound upon the ur. 
Beauteous and full o^ life she met her doom. 
Oh ! presage dire ! unutterable woe ! 

IN our common walk througb life, all may 
have observed how closely and hardly 
the commonplace, nay, the grotesque, treads 
on the heels and skirts of the most 
tragical. 

Here were, then, three poor, forlorn 
pleasure-seekers, shorn, by a dreadful 
fatality, of. their cherished companion. Of 
eight hearty sailors, five only remained ! 
All nearly battered to pieces, drenched, 
worn-out, yet necessitated to get back to 
Naples, through the night dews, in order to 
join their ship, minus all conveyance ! But 
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their muscular powers did not suffice for 
such a tramp, under the circumstances ; and 
the hospitable Guardacostas hit on a plan 
which would have produced roars of merri- 
ment at any other time. At four in the 
morning, the market-carts, long, with un- 
wieldy wheels, and nets strung at the back, 
to contain fruit and vegetables, were to start 
for the city market. Engaging seats in 
two of them, with fine strong mules, the 
heartbroken party were packed, — Calverley, 
De TBsp^e, and Valeria occupied the driver's 
seat in the foremost carretta^ he sitting on 
the shaft, while one sailor swung himself into 
the net, the melons and cucumbers being 
left behind on promise of large recompense. 
The other four sailors disposed of them- 
selves in the same manner, and the other 
driver perched himself likewise on a shaffc, 
sometimes running beside the animal. Their 
pace was not a swift one, naturally, under so 
unwonted a burthen ; but at last they reached 
the city they left in so joyous a mood, and 
to which they returned with hearts weighed 
down by sadness. 

Poor Charles Calverley, insensible to all out- 
ward things but his poignant, frantic grief, sat 
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by the weeping Valeria and the commiserating 
De I'Esp^e in absolute silence, rigid, astonied, 
the image of despair I Arrived at Naples, 
he took a brief, afTectionate leave of them, 
and, in broken accents and few words, told 
them he could not nerve himself to remain 
and witness their happiness in the midst of 
his cruel desolation. He should immediately 
go on board his ship, and weigh anchor for 
sea. Perchance, in fulBlling his duties, he 
might gain calm, and still the beating of his 
wounded heart, in time. And he did so ; 
and when their wearied eyes next looked 
out upon the treacherous waters, now all 
motionless as a lake, not a spar of the 
Royal Lion was visible under the shadow of 
Mount Vesuvius. 

General de I'Bsp^e then wrung Valeria's 
now reluctant consent to a hasty union, ere her 
tears for her friend were dried, as he wisely 
told her she could not remain in Naples 
without a creature that she knew, ignorant 
of the language, moreover. But she felt it a 
wroTig to Diana's memory to seal her own 
happiness at such a dark moment. Never- 
theless, she yielded, after many passionate 
tears and refusals, good sense over-ruling 
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acute feeling ; and their nuptials were quietly 
solemnised in Garibaldi's church on the 
Chiaja. 

They afterwards hastened back to England, 
and betook themselves to his ancestral home 
in Scotland, an ancient castle in beautiful 
lake and forest scenery. 

The war-cry of old France was " St. 
Denys and Montjoie ! " His ancestors had 
served it well, and, when the last of them 
left the Garde Rovale, he christened his 
Scottish castle, " Montjoie !'* There his 
old mother awaited their coming with ardent 
longing. She clasped her children to her 
warm heart ; she doated on her son, and it 
was difficult to say which idolised Valeria 
most, the mother of her husband, or her 
husband himself. For her worth equalled 
her beauty, and in that she reigned supreme. 

They lived all together, and the old lady, 
as she danced her little grandchildren on her 
knees, told them, over and over again, how 
their mother had saved her life from the 
devouring fire at Granchester, . 

Doolandour, left without heirs, lapsed to 
the Crown. The main tower was struck by 
lightning in a terrific tempest, the evening 
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its lovely and lamented mistress perished at 
Baia, and the flag with the double-hilted 
sword and black raven floated from it no 
more. It waa, later on, converted into an 
asylum for lunatics. 

Lord and Lady Northam mourned long 
and heavily with their bereaved nephew over 
the loss which bad befallen them all, in 
which the Tremyrtlins, De la Riviferes, and 
Poingdeatres shared heartily. 

To a letter of Lady PhiHppa's, announcing 
to her brother Valeria's happy marriage. 
Lord Northam made this reply : 

" My Dear Philippa, — 

" I hold neither man nor 
woman in contempt. God made elbow-room 
for the fools as well as for the wise of the 
earth. But I dislike mixed marriages, in a 
general way, because I see they seldom 
answer. I allow this to be an exception to 
the rule, and the union of Horace De I'Esp^e 
with Valeria Wrestwood is a bright excep- 
tion. She is a pearl of price, and no sham, 
well-educated, moreover, — and he is a brave 
and honourable man. May they be happy 1 

"My Lady is delighted. Like you, she is 
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romantic, and always in the high ropes. 
And we want something cheering, in our 
unabated sorrow for the logs of lOur dear 
Diana Brandson, and our poor Charlie's 
immeasurable grief. 

" Your aflfectionate brother, 

" NOETHAM." 



THE END. 
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